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THE SENTENCES.' 

C" 

And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as 
Ms eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner. ST. LUKE xviii. 13. 

IF we open the Prayer "Book at the Order for Daily Morning 
Prayer, we find first certain passages of the word of God, headed 
by the following words: "The Minister shall begin" the Morning 
Prayer, by reading one or more of the following sentences of 
Scripture." This direction is what is called a Rubric. The word, 
in its literal meaning, applies to any thing that is red. It origin- 
ated in the practice of printing the directions and notes in the 
Prayer Book and other books in red letters, in order that they 
might be more easily 'distinguished^ from the test. The word has 
wholly lost its- original sense, and, as now used, simply signifies 
a rule; especially one of the rules in the Prayer Book. 

If we examine the Sentences, we" shall find that they are all, 
at least with the exception of the first two, pervaded by one sen- 
timent that they all tend to one result, contribute to one design. 
They have evidently been selected with, care and for a specific 
purpose, and that purpose not only to recommend and promote 
worship, but a certain kind of worship. They are penitential, 

and are fitted to persuade men to humble themselves before God 

2 13 
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as the great moral Governor of his intelligent creatures, in sincere 
and heartfelt acknowledgment of their guilt and vileness, casting 
themselves upon his mercy, and relying wholly on his promises 
of pardon to the penitent. They all unite io exhibit a particular 
aspect of God and a particular aspect of 'man. And this aspect 
is what -may be called the evangelical, as contradistinguished 
from the rationalistic on the one handj and from the enthusiastic 
on the other. It exhibits God as a holy being and an upright 
ruler, hating sin and punishing transgressors, yet extending 
favour to contrite offenders through a system of mercy, which at 
once vindicates his holiness' and rectitude, and confers pardon 
and acceptance on .all those who confess their sins .and forsake 
them. It exhibits man as sinful and guilty^ condemned by the 
law of God, and justly subject to his displeasure, but encouraged 
by the promises and offers of God's love to hope and seek for for- 
giveness and restoration, in .the exercise of a hearty repentance 
and true faith. These, then, are the objects that meet our eye on 
entering the vestibule of the temple; and they are placed there, 
in order to inform us 'at the very outset what that worship is in 
which we are about to engage, and give us notice to put our 
minds in a proper attitude to enter into it; warning us, that if 
our hearts are not attuned to such a worship, it will not be a 
congenial and satisfactory worship to us. This preface of peni- 
'tential Scriptures thus virtually 'proclaims, This is the worship, of 
a holy, just,, but merciful and forgiving, God by humble and -re- 
pentant sinners. Let no self-righteous Pharisee, whether .he be a 
proud votary of reason, or a bold, presumptuous enthusiast,' enter 
here. It distinctly defines the position of our worship, placing it be r 
tween the desert, frozen with perpetual frost, of that school which 
calls itself rafaona? r and that pother desert, parched with irregular 
and wasting fires, of heated; and disorderly enthusiasm, which 
border it on either side; and fencing it from both with precision 
and security. : It is the key-note of pur worship, which is de- 
signed to determine and regulate the tone: of the whole, to.perr 
vade the whole with its influence, to fix a certain ideain themihd 
of the worshipper which he is to carry with him all through,, to 
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give a, hue to .his deyotions which is to tincture and modify them 
everywhere. ' And this makes this initial portion-of the service very 
important, and, indeed, essential to a right understanding.and use 
of the ,Liturgy. If we stumble here, the fall is fatal. The- ce- 
menting principle of the service is lost. It becomes a mere thing 
of shreds and patches,' strung together without 'any, inward har- 
mony, or logical sequence, or rational system. We. must keep 
this key in our hand, or we shall not be able to penetrate the 
inner chambers of the -temple in any lawful and satisfactory 
way; and if we break 'into them by force without the key, 
they will refuse to display their beauties' or unfold their trea- 
sures to our view. And r we fancy that it is just this over- 
sight that renders the service .to some unintelligible and un- 
interesting; while- a proper appreciation of its _ distinctive 
spirit as thus \ indicated in its beginning is the .clue that 
renders.it to devout - minds, who^ yet perhaps -do not under- 
stand the reason or philosophy , of the effect, so edifying 
and profitable: If there is a pervading spirit in any thing, 
manifestly, in order to .the proper appreciation and ; em- 
ployment of that thing, especially if it 'be made-up of 'parts, 
that -pervading spirit must be '-. caught and appropriated; 
And we believe that this is eminently 'true of iour service. 
Anybody .who undertakes to worship by it in any other spirit 
than 'that of a contrite sinner, with any thing else than. the self-' 
abasing reverence of one who feels that he is not worthy to be 
called G-od's son, and yet believes that his offended Father i? 
willing and waiting to forgive him all /that is 'past, will not find 
himself at home in it ; it will not-aScommodateitself to his wants ; 
it will be strange to him and he:to K it'& Jtvwilknever answer the 

.,"? vy > *,}*' "?~ 

purposes of any. worshipper of a|^^re'Grea^r or Glod of nature, 
Tinker whatever Christian phases'^^^emblances ' honoured ; and 
as little those of one who is buoyed up with a rapturous notion of 
his sanctification and certain acceptance with God, what he calls, 
his freedom, and fellowship with the Father, and is in truth the . 
boisterous impudence of excitement and self-conceit.. - The one 
will .call it superstitious, and the other cold and jejune, and both 
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pay it an unconscious and unintentional compliment in declaring 
its unfitness for such as they. -.-; ..-'.. , ; f ' 

V^ I said -above, that the- first-tyro -^of- these prefatory.. Sentences:- of 
/ Scripture .are exceptions to their general. ' character. : These, 
together with the one that immediately follows, are American^ and 
were introduced at the 'revision of the Prayer Book in ; this coun- 
try; The remainder are from the English Prayer Book. And 
the introduction of these additional Sentences, for the reason just 
stated, has been by many, considered unfortunate. For, however 
excellent and suitable in themselves, they do not exactly harmo- 
nize with the general strain of the service; and they contribute 
nothing to the effect which it was designed to accomplish. The 
first of them presents to us God as an object of awe on account of 
his greatness and majesty, and warns us to approach into his 
presence in silence, the silence of our hearts, the cessation of their 
converse with all meaner things, and the reverent concentration 
of all their powers on the High and Lofty Onej whose courts we 
have ventured to approach. The second holds; out the -encourag- 
ing truth that God may now be acceptably worshipped by all 5 men 
everywhere; that now there is neither Jew nor Greek; that his 
worship is neither shut up to Eion nor to Gemini : but in every 
place men wprship him warrantably and lawfully who worship 
him in spirit and in truth. But the great distinguishing senti- 
ment which runs through all the rest of these Sentences, which 
forms the centre .round which they cluster, and seems to have 
been the ground of -their selection, is not: in either. One- is 
tempted to think that there was a momentary forgetfulness of the ' 
true -object and office of this series of texts in those by whom this 
addition was made < to it, and that the piece of new cloth which 
they .have thus added to the>; old garment, though very; good: 
cloth in itself, is quite evidently a patch of different texture from 
the original fabriq. , . > 

It is not my purpose in this lecture to enter into an examina- 
tion and exposition of these passages of Scripture in detail. They 
are familiar, and generally of very plain and obvious meaning. : 
I shall rather treat them in the way which I have indicated above,- 
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as the key to our worship; : as defining : the- spiritual position or 
attitude which the worshipper is supposed to assume in approach- 
ing the throne-of the heavenly grace in the use of. the Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; the evangelical, as 
we have called it, in contradistinction 'ffom. the rationalistic; ori 
the one hand, and the; enthusiastic on the other the stand-point 
of a penitent sinner before a; 'just but merciful Go& This >is. a 
footing, from which it is easy, if not guarded by some .standing 
and authoritative provision,; to " slide . artfully . or ' imperceptibly, 
under the cover of Christian language retained after its spirit 
has escaped, into the dreary regions of denial ^and the gospel- of 
reason -; or pass over into the unwholesome and deceptive tracts of 
an irreverent, boastful, and presuming semi-animal excitement 
faults which, we fear, are not mere theory among those who have 
foregone the protection and guidance of a well-considered and or- 
thodox Liturgy. .,.'- '"-.- ':/' 

On the one side, we- see a worship, that is essentially rational- 
istic, out of which all that is truly characteristic and distinctive 
.of the real gospel of Christ has been stealthily withdrawn, leaving 
but the empty shell or. carcass without the substance or the life. 
This may consist with a more or less distinct and ample holding 
of Christian truth, from the case of. those who theoretically em- 
brace all the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, though failing; to 
make them, the staple and life of their worship, down to that of 
those with whom -the very idea of a God has grown indistinct and 
shadowy, has faded into- a mere soul of the universe, the vital and 
formative principle in nature, to which a personal- mind .and will 
are only attributed by a figure. Their worship is but the' admira- 
tion of a great and beautiful conception,- the homage they pay to 
a mental idol of their own creating. 'Itf this description of wor- 
ship, God is "contemplated and addressed as the Creator; his great- 
ness, majesty, and splendour are dwelt upon; he is s omnipresent, 
almighty, transcendantly sublime and glorious, the most -magnifi- 
cent and stupendous object that can engage and occupy the mind 
of a creature. The natural attributes- and offices of God are 
those which 'come chiefly into view. If his.goodness is spoken of, 

2* 
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it is the goodness of his. general benevolence, Ms good-will to Ms, 
creatures, the mercy that is over all his works; and not that spe- 
cific goodness, that form or manifestation of goodness, always up- 
permost in a really Christian contemplation of :Grod, the goodness 
that sent his Son to die' for sinners, ; and that, while 'just, justifies 
the ungodly.: This is the. very soil out of which grow what may 
be called fancy prayers eloquent and poetic apostrophes and ap- 
peals to the great all-peryadingj all-doing Spirit IJnseen.: Nature 
becomes one .great inexhaustible magazine to finish, out the ward- 
robe of, this sentimental worship. In the hands otan intelligent 
and refined operator, prayer may be wrought up in 'this way into 
a very charming performance, as an artistic production very 
beautiful, very touching, very agreeable, .and engaging; while in 
the hands of the less gifted and skilful, it descends into a. piece, of. 
mawkish and vapid sentimentality., But in the one variety and 
the other alike, to the soul that hungers and thirsts after right- 
eousness, it is utterly empty and unsatisfying. Such talk tor an 
earnest soul is a mere mockery. and disappointment. You could 
as soon satisfj r a craving appetite with wind, or fatten a hungry 
man with ashes. The poetry of devotion is not, a' thing on which 
the human soul can live. Coming with the burden of real wants 
to a real G:od, it craves the language of reality, it seeks directness, 
simplicity, and conciseness. The true beauty of prayer is the 
beauty of fitness and .propriety the true eloquence of prayer, the : 
apt and weighty words wrung out by the urgency of need and;, 
desire. Who ever-heard of a prisoner pleading for his life with 
the flowers of rhetoric? "Save,, Lord, or I .perish," that is 
prayer- eloquent,: beautiful prayer. But rationalism, either re- 
jecting what is most vital in the gospel, or altogether lowering it 
from its rightful eminence, babbles in Christian phrase of pious 
generalities, garnishing its speech largely with : .the imagery of na- 
ture L and of art, pressing into its service the earth and the hea- 
vens, the flowery fields, the cerulean skies, ; the flowing water's, 
and the viewless winds, the treasures of science, and the moving, 
panorama of human life, to furnish out pictures, of which it can-, 
not be slanderous to say that they are addressed to the fancies and; 
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sensibilities of 'men, and not to~the great, and fatherly heart of 
the glorious God. -At such burlesques of , the awful- and;,solemn 
business of God's house, angels might: weep, and enlightened 
Christians must turn away 4n mingled disgust, and mourning. 
God, in his moral relations as 'the, Lawgiver, King, Kedeemer, 
Judge of men, enters little, if, -at- all, into, this worship. It is 
man, the creature and child, -offering to -his Maker and Father the 
pretty tribute of his gentle suggestions and poetic praises. ,jSuch 
is the worship of those who hold to a_ Christianity that, is desti- 
tute of all that makes the gospel an effectual salvation'; and it is 
not wholly unknown in quarters where ..more orthodox opinions 
are professed. As a safeguard against such a sad perversion of 
man's highest privilege and most awful duty, let us thank God 
for a Liturgy, and a Liturgy that bases itself on views of God and 
of man thoroughly evangelical. While we cling to this, we can 
hardly fall into the dead slough of Unitarianism, or slip into an 
orthodoxy which keeps the shell of truth and- loses the living 
spirit. For a prayed creed will keep alive, while a mere creed 
of articles and confessions may hold its shape, and be "dead as an 
Egyptian mummy. Confessions of faith without liturgies are as ; 
often coffins for the dead as houses for the living. , 

On the other hand, and scarcely less to be avoided, 'is what I 
have called a worship of enthusiasm, in which the true relations 
of God and man are in a different way, but' hardly less fatally, 
misrepresented and obscured. - This is the region of fervid con- 
fidence, in which God and man are placed in relations to each 
other essentially just; but the one is lowered from the lofty place 
he rightfully fills, and the other elevated equally above his true 
position. This"' arises out of a vicious perversion of the great 
evangelical doctrines of justification by a free and full forgiveness 
of sins, and. of conversion by the renovating -power of the- grace 
of God; doctrines, of all others, vital to the Christian system, and 
'dear to all truly Christian hearts,- but capable by ,a slight' 'ex- 
aggeration of being turned into instruments of spiritual delusion, 
so as to. foster -a piety which is either wholly spurious or debased 
by a large' alloy. Errors 'are extensively diffused in our day 
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both in regard to the 'nature of these saving, operations and to 
the condition of their' subjects; and from these errors grow ;prac- 
tical faults, and among them faults of worship. The work .of 
grace is regarded as a sensible work, which is the object, of im- 
mediate consciousness; and they who are the subjects of it are 
led to consider themselves as drawn ! into a nearness of fellowship 
with God, and as enjoying a measure of the power of grace and 
an advancement in sanctification which no sober estimate of their 
state will at all- justify. All this arises from the admixture of 
animal excitement and sensibility with the true operation of 
saving grace; and this is the legitimate result of popular notions 
of its nature and of the methpds of seeking and cherishing its 
influences. The "result- is a sensuous religion, ; not fed, as in the 
Church of Rome by crucifixes and images and pictures, and ex- 
pending itself in telling beads' and genuflections, but living just as 
sensuously in noise and vehemence and boisterousness, in fami- 
liarity and colloquialism of speech ; on the whole, in such a forget- 
fulness of the wide and- awful distance between the forgiven sinner 
and the holy Grod, and of the vast,, work that is yet to be done 
in the renewed heart before it reaches any close approximation 
to the true standard of -holiness, as is fatal to all true , reverence 
and to all really devout and solemn worship. The adoption of sons 
under this delusion is vindicated in freedoms which a well-nur- 
tured earthly sonship would, scruple ; and love finds vent in terms 
of endearment replete, with the lusciousness of an ill-trained 
physical affection. And thus the height of spirituality is thought 
to be attained in a sort of religious intoxication, under which the 
soul revels in an utter abandonment of restraint and sobriety. 
Where such notions of religion prevail, worship becomes either a 
straining after this exalted state of feeling, or 'an indulgence of 
it in the free outpouring of extravagance and excitement, or the 
assumed appearance of it, as essential to an authentic 'and accept- 
able exercise of devotion. Now, we will not saj/ that -it is not better 
to be scorched a little by burning sands. than,to be frozen , amid 
icebergs; but we think there is something better than either. 
And the worship which takes its key-note from the Sentences 
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of Scripture which form the introduction of our Daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer will be this better thing. 1 -It will be no 
lifeless piece of rationalizing sentimentality. It will be,instinct 
with* the life which is 'imparted by the. great "living., and t life- 
giving truths of the gospel, and yet it will be free from all rash 
daring arid extravagant familiarity. . It will preserve that i sub-, 
dued, modest, and reverential-- -tone" which 'befits", pardoned yet s 
guilty and imperfect beings in the 1 presence of a ^merciful' but , 
holy God. It will not 1 be without its joy and praise, but they 
will be the joy and praise which are chastened with the, remem- 
brance of past guilt and present ^imperfection. Its spirit will.be , 
that true Christian lowliness and, abasement whichj .while it 
"rejoices in hope of the glory of God," -"remembers, and is con- 1 
founded, and never opens ^ its mouth any more,- p because of^its^ 
shame, when God is pacified toward the sinner for all (that. he;has , 
done;" that' devotional frame in which - - - , 

"E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with Setae, 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears." * 

It can go into God's gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise, but its song of rejoicing soon subsides into the cry, 
"Spare us, good Lord, spare thy. people whom thou hast redeemed 
with thy precious blood, and be not angry with : us forever.". It 
has its "TeDeum,"but it stands between a Confession and a 
Litany, the humblest of self-accusations and the most earnest of 
deprecating entreaties. It is far above the vague and chilly re- 
gion of a system that knows no proper Bedeemer; and, because 
it has none, extenuates the necessity that demands such inter- 
vention; and that has no earnestness in acknowledging sin and 
seeking pardon, because it has no keen consciousness of the one, 
and knows of no adequate provision for the other. But then it 
ventures not to soar into that heated atmosphere under whose 
rarefying and', buoyant. influences it may be liable to forget its 
true condition, and to fancy itself so pardoned that it does not 
yet 'need pardon above all things; and so under the power of 
grace, as not yet to need more grace as the best of Heaven's boons 
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The true Christian worship is the worship of that man who in 
lowliness of mind stands afar off, who will not so much. as lift 
up his eyes unto heaven in view .of - his .faults and offences, who 
smites upon his breast, and cries, " God ; be merciful to me a -sin- 
ner." "And such a man goes down to his house justified, rather 
than r He who stands in GodVhouse in the boastful yauntinga 
either of a superficial morality or of a spiritual self-conceit." The 
confidence of a certain faith, the comfort of a reasonable/ religious 
and holy hope it hasj but it- has no confidence in the virtues of 
nature nor in the transports of graces It is calm, serenej still, 
distrustful' of itself and of the world, keeping its way through 
life in godly quietness, leaning; only on the hope of God's 
heavenly grace, and "looking for. the mercy. of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternallife." Suchis the religion the Prayer Book 
exhibits and cultivates. The worship ,of such a religion is that 
to which it gives utterance. Let us thank God for such a 
guardian and- guide of the spirit of devotion. Let us seek to have 
its spirit more and more transfused into our hearts and opera- 
tive in our lives. 
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. LECTURE II. 

Ife $nfe if 1 

THE EXHORTATION. 

6e abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house. 
PSALM xxxvi. 8. 

IMMEDIATELY after the Sentences stands the Exhortation/in 
which the strain they breathe is taken up and prolonged, and 
turned into matter of direct address and appeal. As a piece of 
composition; the. Exhortation is not greatly to be admired. Its 
style is rather loose, intricate, and circumlocutory, and- it is, want- 
ing in directness and point. It is remarkable for containing 
couplets of words of the same , signification, consisting, for the 
most part, of Saxon words with their synonymes of Latin deriva- 
tion; as, for instance, acknowledge and confess, sins and wicked- 
ness, dissemble nor cloak, goodness and mercy, assemble and 
meet together, requisite and necessary, pray and beseech. ' There 
are no less than' seven of these doublings in this short address. 
This, indeed, seems to be a peculiarity, of style in all those parts 
of -the Prayer Book which date from the Reformation. 

In the Exhortation the minister addresses the-people as "jdearly 
beloved brethren." This is Christian phraseology the phraseology 
of Scripture. It recognises a distinctive, Christian character in 
the assembly, and- declares the worship to be Christian worship. 
The Master himself taught it to us when he said, " One is, your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are, brethren." >"We are brethren, 
as we are the children of ;the commQn Father, the children of 
God, by our outward adoption into his family, and also *by the 
"Spirit of adoption," if we are his children indeed; Brethren 
is. the distinctive designation of Christians ; and in using it the 
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Church provides a worship for Christians, and not for men at 
large ; and in the structure of her services, she charitably sup- 
poses that they who join in them are such, and not in name and 
form only, but in deed and in truth. This feature runs through 
all her formularies. She considers herself as making, provision 
in them all, not for "a mixed multitude," a promiscuous assem- 
blage of men, but for << the election of grace" not for the world, 
but for those whom Christ has chosen out of the world ; and 
hence, in none of them does she deal in cautious discriminations, 
provisos', and disclaimers, but is trustful, generous, comprehen- 
sive, hoping against hope, careful not: to antedate the decisions 
and separations of the judgment-day, waiting calmly and pa- 
tiently that great winnowing-time, when He whose fan is in his 
hand will gather the .wheat into: his garner, and purge .his floor 
of the chaff and the tares. This quality the subject of cavil and 
censure with, those who neither understand .her position "nor par r 
take of her spirit, but from the necessity of their sectarian pos- 
ture act in the exclusive,' severe, and judicial temper- of a sect- is 
to herself, and to all who enter fully into her nature, an '.excel- 
lence* and a beauty. At, any rate, it runs through the whole 
series of her provisions for her members in all the. estates and 
changes of life, from the time that she teaches her little ones to 
lisp themselves "members of Christ, children -of Grod,-and heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven," in her Catechism, to the: day when, 
in her Burial Service, she sings, over the graves of the departed, 
"Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord." Not taking it upon 
her, with the narrow presumption of sectarianism^ to say -who are 
the Lord's, she rejoices to hope and call all who belong to her 
such, till they are publicly disowned by that Lord, who alone ac- 
curately knows them that are his. Her members are ; not to her 
the same as unevangelized and unbaptized heathen, nor Will she 
speak to them or for them as though they ^were^f 'aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers : to the covenants of pro- 
mise." She thinks better of her Lord's grace and her Lord's 
fidelity; she sees the mark of Christ upon them, and . she Will 
not dishonour it ; she does not count their; baptism a nullity) she 
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provides worship and instruction for them' as Christians, as : " ; not 
under the law, but under grace," and. as enabled to worship God 
acceptably, and render him a " true and laudable' service," by his 
Spirit given to them and always present with them. Sectarianism 
deals' 1 otherwise with men. If it is sufficiently orthodox to .sup- 
pose that they need a salvation, it confines its benefits to ascertain 
definite and ascertainable number, whom , in anticipation of -the 
final discrimination, it undertakes tomark as the subjects of grace" 
and the accepted 1 servants of God. The/rest it treats, when they 
come into its courts, as men who are not to. pray, but to be prayed 
for, and to seek grace, not improve grace/given; while yet, by a 
strange paradox, they are told that they cannot seek without-first 
having that which: they, seek for. But "the mother of us all" 
does not thus give -a stone'to those who ask of her bread, v She 
knows that Jthey are outwardly children of God, for they were 
made such on her bosom ; and she knows that this was no merely- 
empty and nominal adoption. She knows that it 'guaranteed to 
them saving- grace; that this grace they have and will have while 
they live, unless by some extreme sinning they become reprobates; 
that while they have it, they may improve it;.;and that, improved, 
it is actual salvation to them. How it is with' them individually 
she does not undertake to say. That is not her province. She 
leaves it to Him who knows them now arid will judge them: 
hereafter. She issues no tickets of acceptance to any. Not so 
are they to understand their admission to her highest privileges. 
She simply hopes well of all, and provides for and ifcreats them as 
being that which they ought to be.' Meanwhile, she, will not let 
them be misled by her maternal gentleness, and therefore she 
mingles with it her maternal, fidelity. She tells, them that she 
does not judge ihem, but treats them as her children' and the 
children of her heavenly: Spouse; but she warns them that He 
will judge them, and that they, ought to -judge themselves in an- 
ticipation of his judgment ; for that if they are not "penitent and 
believing, their Christian- state will not save them, -but 'aggravate 
their doom. So holding them in her charitable and /loving arms 
while,they live', and speaking gently and hopefully of them when' 
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they die, not forgetting all the while, nor suffering them to forget, 
in all her motherly tenderness, that if they are not' indeed that 
which she charitably hopes them to be, she has no power to shield 
them from God's wrath, and dares not wish to have it, she calls 
thenTher children, and tells her ministers to ,call them brethren, 
just as St. Paul did in his letters to the first Christian churches, 
whom he addresses as Christians in the aggregate, while he re- 
proves their individual sins, and warns them, of their Individual 
exposure to ruin. And we are addressed not only as brethren, 
.but as dearly beloved brethren; for we are taught of God to love 
one another, and "know that we are passed from death unto life 
because we love the brethren}" and. nowhere should this love be 
warmer and more active than .between the 1 ministers of Christ and 
his people. So St.,Paul writes to the Philippians, "Therefore, 
my brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, so stand fast, in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved.-" 

After this affectionate forin of salutation, the Exhortation pro- 
ceeds to remind the people of the duty of confessing their sins, in 
compliance with the -oft-repeated admonitions of Scripture, of 
which they have heard a specimen in the Sentences that have 
been read; not attempting the vain task of' hiding their offences 
from God's knowledge, but owning them to him ingenuously, 
with deep abasement and sorrow of soul, and with sincere - pur- 
poses of amendment and future obedience, hoping, as they are 
warranted in doing,, in this way to receive free forgiveness from 
his boundless benevolence and compassion. It exhibits the espe- 
cial fitness and obligation of this duty, incumbent on men as it 
is at all times, on those occasions when they come together in 
God's house, to extol his name, record his mercies, listen to his 
truth, and call upon' him for the needful supplies of 'their tempo- 
ral and spiritual wants. ; Having thus stated the nature and ob- 
ligation of the duty, and its peculiar 'suitableness to -the'present 
time, the Exhortation proceeds, finally/ to urge its immediate 
performance; and the minister, himself a sinner amid a com- 
pany of sinners, claiming for himself no exemption from the 
common necessity and the common obligation, accordingly in- 
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.vites the people/ in a tone of affectionate entreaty, to take with 
them the fit ; and earnest words which the Church has kindly and 
wisely put into their lips, and go with him at once to the mercy- 
seat of'G-pd, with contrite acknowledgments of sin and fervent 
supplications' for mercy. -Thus,, the spirit of those, passages of 
Scripture which stand at the opening of the' service is, as it 
were, extracted and urged Jin the Exhortation that immediately 
follows. The. plaintive key-note in this prolongs its strain; and 
the solemn charges, accusations, calls, and admonitions of G-od's 
word in this are framed into an instrument of direct appeal to 
men's hearts and consciences. This, brief analysis may serve to 
sufficiently define the nature and office of the Exhortation. It 
stands as the connecting link between the Sentences and the Con- 
fession. ' It looks back to the one and forward to the other. It 
extracts and exhibits the spirit of the first, and it recommends 
and prompts 'the busiriess of the second. 

' Leaving the Exhortation' at large with, this general notice, I 
shall, in the remainder of this lecture, confine myself 'to that 
feature of it which consists iri an enumeration of the, parts or ob- 
jects of worship. "We are assembled and mlt together," before 
G-od, it reminds us, "to render thanks for the great benefits that 
we have ^received at his hands, to set forth his most worthy 
praise, to hear his most holy word, and to ask those things which 
are requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul." 
Here are four distinct -particulars, four constituent ingredients of 
an occasion of worship, -which in due proportion should enter, into 
it in order'to render it a meet tribute to our Father in heaven a 
fitting expression of -our homage at his 'throne. Arid thus, as in 
our last lecture we were led to find in the opening Sentences the 
basis, -prevailing tone, and characteristic quality of our worship, 
we shall consider in this its material, structure, and composition; 
and as we found the former to be truly evangelical, instinct with' 
the Very spirit and essence of the gospel, so we shall find the lat- 
ter characterized by an admirable- amplitude, completeness, arid 
due apportionment. The Liturgy secures to the several parts of 
worship due attention, proper scope, and proportionate space ; and 
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allows none of them to be crowded out or unbecomingly curtailed 
by the caprice, haste, indiscretion, or awkwardness of the offici- 
ating minister. This careful preservation and rightful distribu- 
tion of all the parts of worship is one of the- special ^acbantages 
of a precomposed form of prayer ; and it certainly is a prominent 
beauty and excellence of our own. Whenever we go to the 
house of God, we are sure beforehand that we shall have due op- 
portunity afforded us to thank God, to praise him, to hear hia 
word, and to seek temporal and spiritual blessings at ( his hands. 
Of this " our mother the Church," in her maternal affection and 
forethought,, has taken care; and no stupidity, unfaithfulness, 
feebleness, or eccentricity of any one of her ministers can deprive 
us of the privilege and blessing, or very materially diminish it. 
All these causes mayto a greater or less extent do,, where this 
safeguard is wanting greatly impoverish and cut short the wealth 
and plenitude of Christian worship. Our Church in this way 
guards the riglits of her laity, and will not suffer them to be de- 
pendent for the pabulum and exercise of their devotional spirit 
on the discretion of an order of- men by no official necessity always 
wise, competent, or worthy. 

In this enumeration, you will observe, a distinction is made be- 
tween praise and thanksgiving. The terms are often confounded 
and interchangeably used, yet the distinction is philosophical, and 
rests on real and substantial differences. Praise has reference to 
the essential, thanksgiving to the relative; praise to the intrin- 
sic, thanksgiving to the active; praise to what God is in himself, 
thanksgiving to what he is' to us; praise to his perfections, 
thanksgiving to his benefits. Praise is the higher act of the soul, 
the more spiritual, unselfish, and simple. It is' pure adoration ; 
the admiring contemplation of God as infinitely excellent, glo- 
rious, lovely; the archetype of all beauty, the original of all that 
is great and fair and precious in his works, which are indeed 
but the spontaneous outgoing, the faint reflection of his infinite 
fulness, the "shadows of his glory," and, in their highest 
splendour > rather "the hiding of his power" than its. adequate 
and proportionate disclosure ; footholds for our guesses and hints 
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to bur imagination rather than pictures or images of that which 
nothing that is not itself infinite can duly represent or express. 
This is the 'worship of t angels, who in heaven behold the face of 
our Father, and vail their faces while they cry, "Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord o"f hosts ; , the whole 'earth is full of his glory." And 
this shall' be our worship, when "that which. is perfect is come/' 
and we no 'longer "see through a glass darkly," but f < face to 
face," and forget ourselves, and all else but God, in the absorb- 
ing consideration of a splendour which eye hath not 'seen nor the 
heart of man imagined. This will be the employment and the 
bliss of heaven ; and we half fancy that, as its happy ages roll 
away, it will be always becoming more and more engrossing and 
exclusive, so that we shall be losing 'the sense of the historical 
God, whose greatest acts are such insufficient tokens of ~ Ms in- 
herent greatness, in the overwhelming view of an ever-unfolding 
perfection, whose height and; depth, no creature can ever fully 
scan, or an eternity of progressive manifestations have time to 
exhaust. Of this, earthly praise is the. beginning; and in all its 
feebleness very precious, as the most heavenly of all things men 
now enjoy, the golden fringe of the felicity .that awaits "just 
men made perfect," descending upon and beautifying their tem- 
poral abode. This is, the most dignified department of human 
worship, and worthily 4s it wrought out in the texture of our 
Common Prayer; for never by the tongues of living men did it 
speak more nobly than in those strains of the Te Deurn, which 
need but hearts attuned to their heavenly music to make of the 
.place of God's feet on earth "a little heaven below :"" We 
praise thee, God; we acknowledge thee : tp be 'the Lord. All 
the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. To thee all 
angels cry aloud: the heavens and- all the powers therein. To 
thee cherubim and seraphim continually ' do. cry, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. Heaven and earth are. full of the 
majesty of thy glory." 

Thanksgiving, on the other hand, is the expression of our gra- 
titude for mercies received the heart's utterance of its deep and 
thankful conviction that " every good gift and every perfect: gift 
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is from above, and cometli down from the Father of lights, with 
'whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turning." It recognises 
all good things as gifts, as they are emanations from. God- be- 
stowments of a voluntary and benevolent giver ; not creations of 
our own or of other men, nor fruits of nature, nor results of 
some combination of created forces and blind contingencies,' but 
conscious and intelligent bounties of the everlasting Father. 
And it receives them also as gifts in the deeper sense of gratui- 
ties, as flowing forth from the mere compassion and indulgence 
of the Paternal Mind, coming in answer to no claim, but even 
triumphing over positive ill-desert and\unworthiness j the -mar- 
vellous beneficence of Him who is "kind to the evil and un- 
thankful." It says, and with a deep, and impressive feeling of 
its truth ' 

" Our sins, though, numberless, in vain ' 

To stop thy flowing mercy try ; 
^Yhile thou o'erlookst the guilty stain, 
- And washest out. the crimson dye." - 

And this is a far more human sentiment than the more abstract 
and spiritual homage of praise with which it stands associated, 
arising out of objects which lie more, within the range of our 
faculties, which constitute the material of our experience ; and it 
therefore makes its home more readily in human hearts, and 
breathes more freely and sufficiently upon human lips. The warp 
and woof of life are woven out of God's mercies. "In him we 
live, and move, and have our being." Nothing but blank atheism 
can fail to see the impress of God's hand upon our . blessings. 
God himself, with spirits closed in and straitened by these houses' 
of clay, we are not able to discover .or appreciate. Lispings of 
praise is all we can hope to attain to till the coat' of flesh is laid 
aside.' But the loving-kindness of God, so fresh, so continued, 
so plenteous, so overflowing, .is matter of immediate experience. 
We see it with our eyes, our ears drink in its sounds, it touches 
us on every side, it environs us as an atmosphere, it smiles upon 
us in the sxinshine, it rejoices us in the "rain and fruitful sea- 
sons," it visits us continually in all the blessings of this life-j but 
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above all- does it shine " in the. redemption of tlie world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the means of grace, and. in the .hope of 
glory." 0, thanksgiving should be the natural, the sponta- 
neous, the unavoidable posture of the :soul.\ Men should not, be 
able to abstain from giving thanks. The irresistible impulses of 
the heart should force them to it by a sweet compulsion and ne- 
cessity, Nowhere is the depravity, of our nature more conspi- 
cuous or more hateful than in our backwardness to this- duty. 
Nowhere is the evidence of spiritual convalescence ; and health 
clearer than in a growing love of it, and' an increasing facility in 
it. To this delightful part of worship the highest, not in itself, 
but the'highest that men can attain to proficiency in, in "a worldly 
sanctuary" should a large space be given in the worship of Clod's 
house; and well and amply has our Church provided for it in her 
formularies of daily .prayer. 

Next in the enumeration of the parts of worship stands the 
hearing of G-od's holy, word. And this has a right to the place 
it occupies, not simply by reason of its. association with worship, 
but by virtue of its own proper nature and claims. .Eor hearing 
of the word rightly viewed is worship, and -not a mere accom T 
paniment of worship. .It is a reverent listening to the very voice 
of Grod speaking to us on earth, in the permanent and unchang- 
ing testimony of his " lively oracles." In it we come not to the 
mountain that might b.e touched, and that burned. with fire; but 
we come to Mount Zion . . 

"Where milder words declare his will, '..-:. . . 
".....' And spread his 'love abroad." 

Or if we, do still come to the former, it is not to hear its tones in 
their original roughness and severity, but as ; they are> softened by 
the admixture of those f< strains as sweet as , angels use/' in 
which "the gospel .whispers pea'ce." .These perpetual utterances 
of the Divine Mind, are proclaimed to iis in the sanctuary by his 
- appointed ministers. And we are to hear them not with a mere 
tacit consent and passive, submission, but with the awe, attention, 
eagerness, and confidence which befit at- once their source and 
their subject. To sit before them in the exercise of faith anxious 
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to know and do their behests, impressed with their divinity and 
authority, convicted by their accusations, solemnized by their 
threatenings, grateful for their offers, with, hearts bending pliantly 
to their varied messages "as the trees of the forest are moved 
by the wind"^-is worship, the deep, earnest, believing homage -of 
the soul to tlie truth of God. For the public reading of the 
word of God in her religious assemblies, the Church makes large , 
provision, and wisely places it out of the power of her ministers, . 
by their caprice or their vanity, to deprive her members of this 
inestimable privilege. She will not have them put off with rills 
that have acquired the earthly tincture of the channels that con- 
vey them. They shall go to the spring-head, and draw" water for 
themselves. Every time 'they come into her courts they shall 
listen to the pure, unadulterated word of salvation. She will not 
trust her ministers with a discretion which they may be liable to 
abuse. To be sure that they shall " rightly .divide the word of 
truth/' she will" divide it for them. Accordingly, she has di- 
gested the Scriptures into a series 'of lessons for every day' in the 
year, with special lessons for the Sundays and Holy Days, and 
enjoins on her ministers, whenever they are conducting the devo- 
tions of her members, to "read a lesson from the Old Testament 
and a lesson from the New Testament,. according to the Table or 
Calendar:" 'And thus she provides that the Scriptures shall be 
read without favouritism, that there shall be no suppression of 
what is in them through the fear of man or the false belief of 
the minister no wresting of their sense by comments no 
handling of the word of God deceitfully, or making it utter an 
uncertain sound by omissions or artful selection. The word of 
God, in its naked, undisguised purity and majesty, she will have 
brought continually into direct contact with the minds of her 
people, that both its words and its truths may be imprinted on 
their memories, and that thus, having continued access to the sin- 
cere milk of the word, they may grow thereby. In religious 
bodies, where no such thoughtful care has been exercised, the 
word of God has fallen out "of its proper place in his worship, 
and is either altogether excluded or deprived of its rightful space. 
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And with a worship that rests not upon the corporate wisdom of 
the Church, but upon the judgment of the individual, and teach- 
ing, standing on no other basis, unchecked by any public exhi- 
bition of its divine standard and sources, what is to -hinder a 
rapid degeneracy of doctrine, and the imperceptible but effectual 
introduction of (< another gospel ?" We fear that this is not merely 
an imaginary and possible evil, but that the actual condition of 
religion, in quarters where these causes have been long at work, 
proves that in many instances, at least, the harvest has been ac- 
cording to the sowing. When the Jews'first sought an oral wor- 
ship for themselves in the establishment of the synagogue ser- 
vice, the public reading of the Law was made a part of it; and to 
this, in subsequent times, was added the reading of. the prophets. 
And this public reading was a preaching a true and effectual 
proclamation of the great^ truths which the Law and the prophets 
embody. So, accordingly, the first council;at Jerusalem, denomi- 
nate it " Moses hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day." In; the dawn of the 
English Reformation, a large Bible was, by public authority, 
placed in all the churches, fastened to the desk by a chain, in 
order to prevent it from being purloined ; and thither the people 
were wont to flock in numbers to listen to the Scriptures. No 
one thing, perhaps, contributed more to give the Reformation 
popularity and success. This large, constant, systematic reading 
of God's word has ever since continued the glory of the Anglican 
Church in all her branches. If ever she shall give it over which 
God forbid ! she may write Icliabod upon her altars, for she will 
have_turned her glory into shame.' 

The last particular of worship mentioned in the Exhortation, 
is the asking of God, those things which are requisite and .neces- 
sary as well for the body as the soul ^direct application to" the 
source and fountain of all good for the supply of our wants and 
the relief of our necessities. God is the overflowing spring of 
good. In him all fulness dwells. He is replenished with the 
resources of an infinite and inexhaustible wealth. Giving ,dotn 
not impoverish him, neither doth withholding enrich him. ..' A^d 
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impartation is to him the true sense and bliss of his own pleni- 
tude. Hoarded wealth is never opulence. Riches -kept, are 
riches kept, to the hurt of their owners. For idle, they are no 
longer riches, but mere loads and burdens. Affluence in activity 
only is a good, and that as .truly to the possessors as to the re- 
ceivers. God is the specimen and demonstration of the truth of 
his own saying, "that it is more blessed to give than to receive/' 
Like the sun, his great image in the natural world, he exists in, 
an incessant; yet inexhaustible effluence of -beauty, fruitfulness, 
and pleasure. Yet, for all beyond the: common bounties of his 
providence, he will be inquired of by men, and has established 
an inseparable connexion between asking and receiving.' While 
to all --true asking he extends the ample promise, -f 1 Ask, and ye 
shall have.; seek, and ye shall find.; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you :" and the experience of all true" askers bears witness to 
his faithfulness and his munificence, and testifies that he is indeed 
"more ready to hear than we 'to pray, and wont to give more than 
we either desire or deserve." For such true asking our Common 
Prayer, affords a fit vehicle, comprehensive, full, and concise, cha- 
racterized by a reverent boldness, and free from a flippant and 
presuming familiarity in the tone of children, but of children 
speaking to a Father in heaven. And it is worthy of notice that 
while the Common Prayer gives due prominence to spiritual 
blessings, it is wholly free from that fanaticism which affects to 
despise temporal mercies; It knows nothing of that " show of 
wisdom" which consists in " neglecting of the body." It stands 
widely away from that moroseriess and asceticism which would 
stigmatize all care for the welfare of the body and the interests 
of the present life as irreligious, and make the height of piety to 
lie in arsublimated indifference to all that is earthly. False forms 
of Christianity, by cherishing such sentiments and the practices 
which they. engender, whether they give birth to the monk or to 
the demure precisian, betray affinities rather with paganism than 
with the Divine Founder of the gospel- and his system. The body 
and the world are G-od's creatures, and are stored with evidences of . 
his wisdom and love. And true piety lies not in despising them, 
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but in such a temperate estimate and use of them as is consist- 
ent with a supreme regard to higher interests. Accordingly, in 
our prayers, when we assemble and meet together, we ask for 
those things which are requisite and necessary .as well for the body 
as the soul. 

Such, then, is the composition of our worship. And if we do 
but bring to it that evangelical temper which we have on a former 
occasion seen to be its characteristic tone and spirit, a penitent 
sense of our un worthiness, and a lively faith in God's mercy 
through .Christ; and, in its lively exercise, praise, give thanks, 
listen to the word, and pray ; we can never fail to perform a service 
acceptable to God, and rich in spiritual benefits to ourselves. 
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LECTURE III. 



. THE CONFESSION. 

" 

I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord. 

PSALM xxxii. 5. ~ " ' 

BEFORE the Confession, which comes up in order for considera- 
tion this evening, stands the following Rubric "A/ general con- 
fessio'n to be said by the whole congregation, after the minister, 
all kneeling." Confession, then, as here, provided for, is to be the 
joint act of the minister and people, orally as well as in mental 
consent. And well it may be ; for, as the ancient priest, under 
the Law, " as for the people, s.o also for himself, offered for sins/' 
so the Christian minister, seeking for others "the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ," who has offered the one true sacrifice 
for sins to God forever, must, with as deep an earnestness and 
as lively a feeling of necessity, seek the same sprinkling for him- 
self. As "the Law made men priests that had infirmity," so 
does the Gospel. It must do so, if it will have human priests- 
men ordained for men in things pertaining to God. One only 
sinless Priest is there, the " one Mediator between God and man, 
the Man Christ Jesus." In this solemn business -of confession, 
then, the minister and the people stand on a spiritual level, and 
are prostrate together in common acknowledgment of sin and 
common quest of pardon, simply as fellow-sinners. All relative 
distinctions, however real and necessary in- the external economy 
of the earthly Church, are for the time merged, lost, and forgotten, 
as, in a common sense of want and a common pursuit of relief, with 
one heart and one voice -they together confess themselves sinners 
before God, and together sue for his pardoning mercy. And as 
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.the minister shall kneel with the people, so ; the -people shall 
gpeak with the minister ; their confession shall be vocal as well 
as his." The equalization shall be complete/ If he partakes of 
their prostration, they 'shall partake of his. utterance. If he shall 
confess as well as they, they shall speak their confessions as well 
as he.- Minister and people shall ;say their confession -together. 
And they shall also say -it kneeling. It is difficult, indeed, to 
understand- how they could say it in any other way. "We are 
sure, at least, that any other posture would be an incongruity, 
and a contradiction of the impulses, of nature; and we might 
point to the Hindoo on the banks of the Granges, and the islander' 
of 'the broad Pacific, as the reproof and the perfection of such a 
religious anomaly.: Kneeling is the natural attitude of humilia- 
tion and", entreaty. The universal instinct, of mankind has 
stamped it with the seal 6f a world-wide adoption and : usage. 
We may confidently apply to "this the apostle's appeal, " Doth 
not nature teach" it? And if, in any quarter,- a different prac- 
tice has obtained, we feel quite ' sure it is the offspring of wilful- 
ness and opposition, and owns' no affinity either with good taste 
or right religious sentiment. This joint kneeling and speaking 
of the minister and people in the solemn act -of confessing their 
sins to G-od, is a beautiful provision of x>ur Church;. beautiful 
sasthetically considered, beautiful in its scenic effect, and chiefly 
beautiful in its: moral propriety, in its spiritual significance, and 
in its religious utility. Here, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the old and the young, one in sinfulness and guilt, one 
also in the all-embracing and impartial' mercy of an atoning. 
Saviour and forgiying God, equalin moral want and c in spiritual 
privilege, together bend the knee, together bow the head," to- 
gether cry, "Spare thou those/ God, who confess their faults. 
Restore thou those who are penitent.". On no scene do angels, 
we may well believe, look more favouringly when they stoop to 
earth to behold the: fair beauty of the Lord in his house and to 
.visit his temple, than, on this. And from none goes forth to men 
a more salutary, subduing, corrective, and restoring influence. 
: The style-of the General Confession, 'as a composition, is felici- 

4 
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toug. We do not know, indeed, how it could well oe better. 
It is one of those gems of .the Prayer Book which will .be to the 
Church of God an ornament and a joy forever ; one of those pre- 
cious things which we are quite sure the Church will never -will- 
ingly lose out of her treasure of devotional forms a part of the 
royal Bride's attire, with which she will not easily.be induced to 
part. I am sure we should all grieve to think that we should 
ever- cease to use those words till we reach that shore" .where we 
shall no longer have sins. to confess ..and mercy to implore j words, 
in which a new and contrite heart may fitly find its first vent, 
they .may well be among the last utterances of a soul that is 
leaving the burden of the flesh and of its sins together for eternal 
freedom from mortality and from pollution. The terseness, com- 
pression,- simplicity, and fulness of this beautiful form, the 
chiming cadence of its clauses, the .logical succession of its parts, 
its confiding yet lowly spirit, its skilful admixture of sorrowful 
abasement and gladsome trust, render it a model .of penitential 
composition. It is .the voice of a child pouring the .story of 'its 
offences into the open ears of a pitying and indulgent parent, the 
prodigal's cry, the publican's prayer, lighted up by a better 
knowledge and a clearer recognition of the gospel than pertained 
to their .condition. .-.,-. 

The,Bubric calls this Confession a General, Confession. The 
term is very descriptive and significant. It was, we inay well 
believe, deliberately chosen ; and it can hardly be doubted that it 
contains an indirect and incidental allusion to a different descrip- 
tion of confession, which 'the Church, by implication, in adopt- 
ing this in lieu of it as a remedy of its ; faults ; and. a safeguard 
against its mischiefs, here repudiates and condemns. It is ap- 
pointed as the substitute for a species 1 of confession which the 
Church, taught by the experience of the evils which it entailsy 
has abandoned ; and stigmatized. -It is a general confession, as it 
is joint and public, in distinction from that confession which is 
solitary and private.. This simultaneous acknowledgment of 
their sins by the minister and ..whole congregation together di- 
rectly to Grod himself, was 'adopted at the Keformation instead 
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of the relation.of his sins by an individual to a priest in private; 
and in this respect our Confession is doubtless intended to stand 
in striking, contrast to that which it has superseded, and to be a 
Stern condemnation of the spiritual tyranny and' harm which it 
involved. The kind of confession^which was practised in the 
Church before the Reformation, and. is still practised 'in those 
parts of it which remain unreformed, is personal, -minute, secret, 
and auricular the circumstantial and unreserved narration of all 
a man's faults of thought and of act into the ear of a 'listening 
priest, with whom he is to be perfectly alone. 'And in the dis- 
charge of his function the. confessor is aided 'by a system of 
questions that extend, their prying .investigation into every corner 
of the heart and life, and leave nothing unexplored, nothing free 
from their searching inquiries. And these questions are to be 
answered on pain of ;"a refusal of absolution; bringing with it, as 
men are taught to believe, G-od's displeasure and the forfeiture 
of his forgiving mercy. When the idea! of this process of con- 
fession is realized, it is thus the man's complete turning of him- 
self wrong side out to a fellow-man the spreading the whole pic- 
ture of his soul, with all "its moral and spiritual blemishes and 
deformities, before the eye of a mortal, as the sole and indispen- 
sable condition of obtaining pardon and peace. There must be 
no reticences, no 'reserves. Sin unconfessed is sin unforgiven. 
And intentional concealment, in any the least particular, so 
vitiates the process as to render the absolution that follows 
merely nominal and void. The penitent has no option in regard 
to the extent of his revelations. ' He must have no reserve on 
-the score of delicacy,, of feeling, or of regard for others. The 
confessor must know all. And in order to secure" such thorough- 
ness and particularity, he is armed with inquisitorial powers, 
perfectly unlimited, to probe the soul with- questions which- 
whatsoever they may be, whatever his curiosity, his impertinence, 
pr his prurient and filthy imagination, may make them must, in, 
spite of all the protests of modesty, propriety, and relative obli- 
gation, be unhesitatingly and unreservedly answered. '-- The priest 
is in the place of Grod, and all that Grbd knows he has a right to 
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know ; for the pardoning power which God has deposited in his 
hands is inseparably united with a correspondent . right to be 
made a sharer of Q-pd's omniscience in regard to those on whom 
it is exercised.- To what awful abuses such a practice is liable, 
and how deleterious it must--be in its 'operation on human souls, 
it is easy to conceive. Nor is the evil, imaginary. The state of 
the Romish Church in this department of its system is believed 
to be, in fact as well as in theory, one of fearful cruelty and 
deadly pollution. The day that will bring to light the hidden 
things of . darkness will reveal few blacker and more /revolting 
scenes than those which the mysterious curtain of the confessional 
now shrouds from. view. Yet this is one of the prominent and 
distinctive features of the Romish system, one of its .darling' and 
cherished instruments of power, a conspicuous item in its mer- 
chandise of the souls of men. And, full of wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores as that corrupt communion is, we may safely 
say there is not a fouler and more loathsome plague-spot than 
this on all its leprous body. It is, if we may so speak, the very 
ulceration of a corrupt Christianity. Here, as it were, the cancer 
of sacerdotal imposition and empiricism, pervading the system, 
breaks out into nauseous and fetid blotches. 
For consider how fruitfully suggestive of evil to the subjects 
of it such a system, must be. A life of iniquity is mapped out 
before the sinner by the questions of his spiritual director ; and the 
whole science of sinning is, with all its processes, rules, and de- 
finitions, exhibited to him and made intelligible, and easy. 
Whole tracts of corruption, of which it has, it may be, previously 
known nothing, and might never have known any thing, are laid 
open to the young mind in the confessional. The whole anatomy 
of wickedness is laid bare to it ; all the vile imaginings of which 
the heart is capable, all the endless varieties of misdoing which 
may find their way into the life of men, are there displayed. - Pos- 
sibilities,- opportunities, ingenuities of sinning are thus .exposed 
and described, which, unsuggested, might never have been matter 
of knowledge or of conception. It is like sending a soul to 
wander in a cabinet of spiritual . pathology, in which all the 
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abominations of >hich our depraved nature are capable are pre- 
served and displayed with painful exactness and accuracy, labelled 
with' names, and .arrayed and classified according to the rules of 
art ; or like setting it to read the book of wickedness with coloured 
illustrations. The knowledge of sin is rapidly enough acquired 
in the ordinary intercourse of life, and in the natural workings 
of its influence' in our own souls ; but this is like turning the 
young and unsophisticated into the company of such wretches as 
form the society of a penitentiary or make up the staple of life 
in,a penal colony. And can- such an early initiation into all the 
hidden, mysteries of those things of which it is a -shame even to 
speak, be without its effect upon the impressible substance of the ' 
human soul? By no means. From such early familiarity with 
evil, what poison is it possible to draw! What loss conies, 
through /such familiarity, of all vigorous abhorrence of sin, till 
even the foulest 'enormities, shall come to be^ regarded with a 
speculative curiosity, rather than with an earnest hatred ! Yea, 
what lasting defilement of the imagination and the heart may be 
contracted hence, till " nothing shall be pure, the very mind and 
conscience being 'defiled !" There is a fearful response which the 
evil we may hear or read about is always in danger of finding in 
our own hearts. This danger, then, assuredly makes it true wis- 
dom and a piece of moral prudence, on the part of all to whom 
it is permitted, to avoid knowing or learning about- evil. But 
under "the system of auricular confession, there can be no such 
avoidance. . It is the priest's duty to anatomize the whole extent 
of sinfulness by questions ; and it is the , penitent's duty to answer 
these questions without reserve. The study of the science of sin- 
fulness and of the art of sinning is thus made a part of, the reli- 
gious education of men. Thus, the holiest things are turned into 
sources of contamination; men are made to believe that it ..is 
essential to their serving Gpd that they should thoroughly learn 
the art of serving Satan; and attendance on the confessional be- 
comes in effect a most effectual going to school r at the devil's 
university. Thoughts of evil cannot be admitted into the mind 

without leaving their stain behind; and the soul is soiled and 
. ' 4* 
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sullied even by a transient contact with tke images of sinful in- 
dulgence. To obtain the forgiveness of single sins at the .expense 
of becoming acquainted with all sins, 'is to incur a fearful cost, 
which, nothing but the clearest command of 'God can warrant or 
excuse. 

But the demoralizing influence of the practice of private con- 
fession does not end here. The habit of telling over the faults 
of the heart and life to a fellow-mortal is fatal to those feelings 
of modesty and delicacy which are among the soul's best orna- 
ments and safeguards, and which ought therefore to be guarded 
and preserved with the utmost carefulness. These are. sentiments 
which will bear no rude handling. Too much 'tenderness and 
circumspection cannot be used in treating them. The lightest 
touch almost is enough to obliterate them; and, gone once, they are 
gone irrecoverably. The down on the peach or the insect's 
wing a careless hand may ruin by a touch, -but there is no 
restorative power that can' ever replace it. And how it is pos- 
sible that a mischief as great and as irreparable 'should not be 
done to man's spiritual nature by the enforced revelations of pri- 
vate confession ? What spirit can retain its sensitiveness and 
shamei that is forced by a system of spiritual despotism, such as 
has been described, and by the constraint of a misguided con- 
science, educated to hold it in reverence, to lay open all its aberra- 
tions to the eye of a priest? that is compelled to" uncurtain and 
expose to the eye of another that which the shrinking soul, with 
a salutary repugnance, would fain cover from its own observation 
and memory ? Shame disappears, as effectually when the soul is 
made naked as when the body is stripped of covering. The disgust 
with which an ingenuous mind views what is evil in itself, rapidly 
fades away under such treatment. The moral sensibilities are 
blunted, rendered coarse and callous, and the whole moral nature 
of the man is deteriorated and debased. 

And then, if we join to this the habit of looking to a man for 
pardon, and considering pardon as a thing that may be obtained 
by a perfunctory statement of our sins to a creature like ourselves, 
to be purchased of him for money, and of -regarding sin as a thing 
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to be atoned for by cheap penances and self-denials a mere -mat- 
ter of traffiS and barter, without any direct dealing with that 
great and awful Being, against whom sin is' committed- we shall 
see that sin is as much extenuated, and reduced below its true 
measure of guilt and enormity, as the spiritual nature of the sin- 
ner As corr,upted.and brutalized; by. this mischievous system. 
-Surely, then, we ought to be convinced that a more ingenious and 
effectual instrument for making men worse was never invented 
arid put in motion by the perverseness of men and the malice of 
the devil, than that which* we are now contemplating. Familiar- 
izing the. mind with evil, hardening. the moral sensibilities, teach- 
ing men to think lightly of their offences, and healing the. hurt 
of their consciences slightly, it combines in itself a plenitude and 
variety of harms which scarcely know an equal; and which, to- 
gether with the terrible abominations and abuses which attend its 
actual administration, render -it the very masterpiece of Satan 
for the destruction of the souls of men^ and one which is. all the 
more successful because "he has persuaded men to call it a- sacra- 
ment, and to invest it .with the sanctity of a divine origin and a 
religious obligation. That we have been emancipated from a 
yoke so galling and a practice so pernicious, let us thank Grod 
continually. And accordingly let us never cease to rejoice that 
confession as we know it is general confession; that it is not par- 
ticular but comprehensive, not private but public, not solitary 
but social, not addressed to man but to God himself; and that if 
we desire any more minute and thorough disclosure of our offences 
to our Maker, we are allowed and advised to keep it for that re- 
tirement into which no eye but his penetrates, and- in which no 
ear but his is present to. hear. ' . 

But while, the- Church thus rejects ,. the corruptions and -abuses 
of confession, she does not reject confession itself. Her design 
. has been, :here as, every where, to take forth the precious from the 
vile, to preserve for her children all that is truly useful and 
salutary in the ancient institutions of the Church, while she care- 
fully removes from them all that is spurious and hurtful. She 
.will not, with a blind and indiscrinainating haste; rend away from 
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them those good things of primitive Christianity whWi are de- 
signed to be their lasting heritage and possession, but endeavours 
to restore them to their pristine purity and integrity, and guard 
them by wise and well-considered regulations from future, per- 
version and adulteration. If the best things, in the hands of 
ignorance and superstition and priestly ambition, have been 
turned into sources of the greatest mischief, she will bring 
them back to their rightful character and office, and make them 
again, as they were meant to be, perpetual sources of spiritual 
blessing. She will. not, in terror at a name which abuse has ren- 
dered odious, abandon confession ; but she will make confession 
a safe and wholesome provision for her spiritual household, and 
teach them to practise it -in such a manner as may render it an 
offering acceptable to God- and beneficial to their own souls* 
She knows that very precious promises are made in God's word 
to confession ; that God has said, " He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper, but he that confesseth and forsaketh them shall 
find mercy j" and that therefore, "If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness." And therefore she will provide that her 
members, not only- .each one by himself in his own privacy, but 
all together in her public assemblies, shall have opportunity to 
discharge a. duty to which God has accorded such rich promises 
and Blessings. That provision is contained:in the General Con- 
fession which follows the Exhortation in our Daily Morning and 
Evening Prayer, wherein, in compliance with the voice of Scrip- 
ture and the advice of God's ambassador, which have before been 
addressed to them, aided, by the minister and.accompanying him, 
they present themselves at the throne of grace as sinners, humbly 
acknowledging their offences, and entreating pardon and grace to 
help for. the time to come, through the mediation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. , Let us for a moment consider this Confession be- 
fore we close, and notice its admirable adaptation to the purpose 
which it is designed to fulfil. , 

We begin with addressing God as our almighty and most mer- 
ciful Father. He is our Father in the relations of nature and of 
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grace, and he has a father's heart to his children. And this is 
our reliance and encouragement in coming to him. For we know 
how deep and how steadfast parental instincts are, how much they 
will, survive, and how slowly they are obliterated.^ and, therefore, 
trusting that, however unfilial and undutiful children we have 
been, his heart yet beats toward us with a father's kindness, we 
arise and go to him in: all our- unworthiness and want, with hope 
of a gracious reception' and an answer of peace. He is an 
almighty Father; his power is boundless; nothing is too hard for 
him; and when we 1 call him thus/ it is as if we said, If thou wilt, 
thou ; canst. And he will, for he is "most merciful" as well as 
almighty. His mercy is as boundless as his might, and he de- 
clares his almighty -power chiefly, in s.hpwing mercy and pity. 
Great as he is in all respects, .nowhere is he greater than in 
pardoning .offenders; and, therefore, we know; that, as no lack of 
power can cramp the exercise of .his lenity, so no failure of ^com- 
passion will interrupt its flow.- We tell him .that we have erred 
and strayed from his ways like lost sheep. We borrow here 
words provided for us by himself through the Psalmist,, and we 
could not use a more lively and expressive image to describe our 
case. We have wandered from the course which God has pre- 
scribed to iis, and we are utterly unable to find our way back into 
it of ourselves. He must lead us back, or /we shall, wander hope- 
lessly and forever. The sheep is a silly creature; and, when it 
has left the flock, possesses; little of the sagacity, so strong in 
many animals, by which it may be able to retrace its way to, its 
master's fold. Lost, it is lost hopelessly, unless the shepherd find- 
and save it. How true a picture is this of our condition ! How 
completely helpless are we in our spiritual wanderings, how hope- 
less of restoration, if we are not found and brpught back by Him. 
who came to seek and to save that which is lost! We confess, 
next, that we have, followed too much the devices, and desires of 
our own hearts. Here we go, to the very core and fountain of our 
misery. We show that we have a true insight into the nature of 
our difficulty, and look upon it with enlightened and discerning 
eyes. We have learned that sin is from within, not from without; 
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that ours is no superficial error, -arising from external causes. The 
devious paths we have been treading we were thrust into by our 
own corrupt impulses, not drawn into by the influence of outward 
causes alone. Sin is indigenous the native growth of the human 
heart. Here is a clear recognition and declaration of the inward and 
spiritual nature of human sinfulness a confession that it consists 
less in any number of outward and visible acts of disobediencej 
than in having a heart not right in the sight of God a clear ad- 
mission of a fallen and depraved nature in man. Having thus con- 
fessed the corruption of our hearts, we next acknowledge the obli- 
quity of our lives, and confess before God that inward depravity has 
shown itself in outward transgression. This practical sinfulness we 
place in the breach of God's law. "We have offended against thy 
holy laws." Here the true source and rule of duty'are recognised. 
It is v not some dictate or some standard of conventional morals 
that we have contravened, but the will of God an external law 
emanating fl-oni the source of all authority and rightful control 
in the universe. Here we contemplate ourselves as the subject's 
of government, as living under a ruler whose behests we are 
bound to obey, and whose commands are our proper rule of ac- 
tion. And that our lives have not been under the control of this 
law, but rather directed by the wayward impulses and dictates 
of our evil hearts, is the substance of this part of our Confession. 
For though sin is from within, yet on the surface of the life it 
spends its active power chiefly; and here it is seen both in the 
good it prevents and in the evil it produces. In regard to the 
one, we confess, therefore, that we have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done. Here is the negative side of our 
outward sinfulness our sinfulness of omission. And because it 
is negative, and simply consists in not doing, we do not account its 
guilt light, or presume to suppose that it will incur a small degree 
of displeasure and punishment at God's hands. We understand 
his moral government better. Men never deceive themselves more 
than when they look upon their lives, and, seeing them deformed 
with no flagrant and enormous acts of positive transgression, sup- 
pose themselves blameless before God. We know that God has 
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a positive law, and requires us to do many acts of direct obedi- 
ence. And we well understand that its demands upon us are not 
met by mere retrainings :by simple avoidance of deeds of literal 
transgression. We remember, indeed, -that under the gospel the 
law of God is summed up in the great positive demand of love to 
God and to man, and that this spirit is not to lie an inactive sen- 
timent in our bosoms, but to be ever flowing forth in acts, of 
service to our Maker' and in deeds of beneficence to our fellows. 
And, when we look upon our'lives, and see how scantily they fur- 
nish either, we feel how much of our siff and not only in extent, 
but in heinousness- lies in this terrible vacancy and .unfruitful- 
ness; and, with deep humiliation and repentance,, confess that we 
have left undone those things which, we ought, to have done. 
Yet , here our "acknowledgment must. not pause. ; Our fault does 
not lie all in inaction. We have acted; but, alas] to how sad an 

, extent, with- an evil activity ! "We have done those things which 
we .ought not to have done." Idle and unfruitful is not the worst,, 
that can be said of us. Busy and productive enough our lives 
have been; and in what quarter of them shall we look and not 
see traces of disobedience, violations of God's precepts, departures 
from the dictates of our own conscience and reason, grievous and 
hurtful breaches of that obligation which the law of God and the 
consenting law of our own mind have laid down as the directory 

' of our actions.' Alas ! this is the result of the whole survey- 
there is no health in us. Look to the heart, whence are the issues 
of life; look to the life, as it comes forth from that fountain of 
character and action ; look to the mournful poverty of good in 
both, the sad variety and abundance of evil in either : there is, 
throughout the scene, a melancholy consistency and uniformity; 
the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. Lord! there 
is no health in us. It is only because thou hast mercy for 
miserable offenders such as we, that we dare to hope or to pray. 
Prayer is our refuge ; and, thou hearest prayer. Lord ! suffer us 
to pray "Have mercy upon us, miserable offenders. Spare 
thou those who confess their faults. Kestore. thou those who are 
penitent. 1 " And we come with no vague hope, no undefined and 
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uncertain plea. Thou bast promised, and thy promises are de- 
clared to us by thy Son. He is our advocate and mediator. 
Thou canst not refuse to hear those who come to thee in his ; 
name, and thou wilt not. For, him thou hearest always, and -he 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. And not only grant us 
free forgiveness, for his sate, of all that is past, for that alone 
would be but a poor arid ineffectual salvation, but, 0, for his sake, 
keep us also from sinning in time to come, and 'grant 'that we may 
hereafter live, a godly, righteous, and sober life a life of fidelity 
to thee, to men, and to ourselves, to the glory of thy holy name) 
that we may glorify thee while we live on '.earthy and spend a 
blessed eternity in glorifying thee in thy immediate presence 
above. Such confession and such prayer, coming from a sincere 
and fervent heart, cannot fail to exercise at once a healing'in- 
fluence on the heart and a redeeming power over the future. 
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LECTURE IV. 

in ill* SMW 0f Sifls. 

THE ABSOLUTION. 

Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and ivJiose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained. ST. JOHN xx. 3. . 

THE subject of my lecture this evening, will be the agency of 
Christ's ministers in conveying to men the, forgiveness of sins. 
That they have such an agency of some sort, we think can hardly 
be questioned, in the. light of the test. This is a part of that 
commission which our Lord gave to his apostles after his res,urrec- 
tion, and which was- a renewal and confirmation of their former 
commissions. "Then said Jesus- to them again, , Peace be unto 
you; as my Father hath sent .me, even so send I you. And he 
breathed on- them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whosesoever sins ye s retain, they are retained." Accord- 
ingly, the Church, when she admits men into the higher orders 
of the ministry, always delighting to tread in the footsteps of her : 
Divine Lord, and to_ have his words upon her- lips, as a position 
at once of reverence and of safety, adopts these terms; and ad- 
dresses them to the recipients of, the sacred office, with the voice 
of authority, in the name of her Head. And it is singular that 
this should be made a ground of cavil and accusation against her 
on the part of any who agree with her in reverencing the source 
of the words; since it might seem that they could hardly be ob- 
jected to without at least^ah indirect reflection upon Him who 
has consecrated them by using 'them himself, and has put them, 
into her lips with the sanction of his example and authority. For, 
though she had but a very indistinct idea of their meaning, she 
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knows that in their first utterance they clothed a commission 
which was given in perpetuity, and intended for transmission to 
the end of the world, which is now in her keeping, and is this 
'day as fresh and as authoritative as when her Master issued it at 
first. Christ's own commission, left with her for preservation 
and transmission, she thinks it safest to. communicate in Christ's 
own words, as the best assurance to herself, and to 'those who re- 
ceive it through her, that she retains and hands over the identical 
thing her. Lord intrusted to her, entire, unimpaired, and unde- 
based. Now, some sort of agency in reference to the remission 
and retention of human sins this commission manifestly conveys; 
and the same agency which it conveyed at the beginning it con- 
veys now. For it was not given to the apostles as a -personal 
boon, but as the distinction of their order, whose perpetuity, in all 
that is essential to it, is affirmed and guaranteed in those words 
of Christ "Lo, I am with you always, even to the .end of the 
world." That it bestowed on the original holders of the office 
an absolute or judicial power of remitting and retaining men's 
sins the power of singling out an individual and saying to him, 
"Thy sins are by this act of mine forgiven" a power to be ex- 
ercised simply by the direction of man's wayward will or fallible 
judgment no Protestant at all believes ; nor does he believe that 
any such power ever resided in St. Peter or St. John, any more 
than it now resides in any bishop or presbyter of the existing 
Church. Such .a power a Protestant believes to be incommunir 
cable in its very nature, as it is the exclusive and distinguishing 
prerogative of God, who alone infallibly knows the hearts of men, 
and is competent to pronounce certain, unconditional, and irre- 
versible judgments on them. Man is neither fit for such an 
office nor capable of it j and thus, as the assumption of it by a 
man is the highest presumption, so any pretension to it on the 
score of a divine grant treads close upon the verge of blasphemy. 
And hence, most justly is the actual claim to possess and exercise 
such a power in the Church of ; Rome, in her pretended Sacra- 
ment of Penance, with its attendant enormities, accounted among 
the tokens of that "man of sin, who sitteth in the temple of 
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'God, showing- himself that he is God," impiously arraying a 
sinful and perishing mortal in the attributes. and honour, of " the 
King eternal, immortal, and invisible." No such. power, in the 
words before us, did Christ give to. h'is first apostles; .but some 
power he did give them. There is no evidence whatever that 
theyVere endowed with any such infallible discernment of cha- 
racter as would enable them to designate, with unfailing certainty, 
the proper objects of God's pardoning mercy. . This is not the. 
power conveyed in the text. "What, then, is it'? It may be diffi- 
cult to tell; but we can, at least, perceive that it is brought down 
to such a standard that there can be no reasonable ground for 
supposing it to be confined to the age of inspiration and of mira- 
cles, or to involve any thing which is not as suitable to the office 
arid the capacity of Christ's ministers in one age of the world as 
in another. And, though we were compelled to stop here, and 
could advance no nearer to .a satisfactory ascertainment of the 
sense of our Lord's words, .we should be perfectly ^warranted in 
using them. And we might feel that they were better and safer 
words than any we could substitute for them, because they were 
his words; and feel a solemn sense of privilege and satisfaction 
in using them, when employed in doing that which he did when 
he gave utterance to them, in preference to any others, though we 
might be quite : uncertain in regard to the precise limits of the 
power which lies shrouded in. their mysterious language. We 
should mean by it, in that case, simply, this: whatever power 
Christ intended his ministers to have in all ages, in regard to the 
remission or retention of human sin, we, in fulfilment of' out 
trust, in his name and by his authority, communicate to you. 

There are two forms of Absolution in our daily .service. The 
former is the only one in the English service ; and the second was 
borrowed from the Order for the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, at the American revision. They are with us of equal 
authority, and are used indifferently at the discretion of the mi- 
nister. The one'is declarative, and the. other is precatory; that is- 
the one announces pardon, and the other implores it. We have not 
time to go into an examination of these forms, this evening. .We 
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wish -chiefly to direct your attention to their conditional character, 
because that will "lead us directly to a proper understanding of 
their .true intent and effect. The conditions' of pardon are, in 
each of them, distinctly stated, and are in perfect harmony. In 
the former, the minister proclaims that Grod " pardoneth and ab- 
solveth all those who truly repent and unfeignedly believe his 
holy gospel;" and, in the latter, he addresses God as "our hea- 
venly Father, who of his great mercy hath promised forgiveness 
of sins to all those who, with hearty repentance . arid true faith, 
turn unto him." In both, again,. the act is distinctly marked as 
an official act the act not of the man, but of the minister. The 
declaration of Absolution or remission ,of sins "by either form," 
the Rubric says, "is to be made by the priest alone, standing, 
the people still kneeling." And a layman, or even a deacon, if he 
conducts the service, is not allowed to perform this 'function. It 
is thus evidently marked a&an official act, gaining its lawfulness 
and efficacy from the official authority of the functionary by whom 
it is performed. Now, any man may surely publish the truth 
that God forgives the penitent and believing. If that is all that 
is meant, we 'can discover.no sense in the restriction, It must 
be.the intention to indicate some efficacy in the act, growing out 
of the office of the agent, and restricted to it. - Every man ought 
to tell of God's mercy who himself has l - ( tasted that the Lord is 
gracious." But this particular proclamation of pardon is re- 
stricted to an order, and even reserved to the more elevated ranks 
of that order, as being their peculiar and exclusive prerogative. 
Surely, then, in the judgment and intention of the Church, there 
is such a specialty attaching to this proclaniation as clearly distin- 
guishes it from the simple announcement of a familiar though 
most precious truth, and as clothes it with an extraordinary import- 
ance and effect. It does something for men beyond reminding 
them gf a very blessed but most, familiar .article of their' belief. 
It is in some way instrumental in communicating to them' the 
boon it publishes. It is an official announcement, and it has offi- 
cial potency. And thus, putting its distinctly marked conditional 
and official qualities together, it can mean no less than that God 
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then and there, by virtue of his office, conveys through the mi- 
nister to the penitent and believing " brethren" that is., members 
of ihe Church who are sacramentally grafted into it and preserved 
in its unity, whom, individually, that minister does not pretend 
to distinguish and designate the forgiveness of 'their sins. Take 
an illustration from civil life: any man who has come to the 
knowledge of the fact, may announce to a criminal under sen-- 
fcence of death that the supreme .authority has pardoned him, and 
the announcement may'bring to him great comfort and relief ; but 
it is the sheriff, with the warrant for his release in his hand, who 
only can set open the prison-doors, and make him actually free. 
His'is a .different Declaration from any other's, and it works differ- 
ent effects, by reason of his office.. Accordingly, the minister who, 
-in the Confession, has made himself one with the people, assuming 
the same position and taking the same words upon his lips} in the 
Absolution separates himself from- them. , In this solemn minis- 
tration, he assumes the position and the .tone of . a representative 
and officer of God. He stands, while they remain kneeling. In 
the second, form, he drops the first person, and speaks to or of 
his hearers in the second. It is no longer we, but you. He does., 
not include himself, but contemplates others ; or, if he includes 
himself, it is by an introversive act, in which he considers him- 
self doubly, as at once the agent and a recipient of the action. 
He is evidently a medium of communication, through which a 
divine blessing is conveyed to men. He is in the act; the agent 
or factor of God, and no longer simply one man in a company of 
men. Hence, though he .prays, he prays 'as an appointed and 
authorized 1 intercessor, whose office secures the blessing he seeks 
to all in whom the conditions of it are fulfilled. If, thermite dis- 
charges his function in the form of a declaration, it is a declaration 
that gains a power and efficacy from his office. And if; he per- 
forms it by a prayer, it is a prayer that has special influence by 
virtue of his office. , ' .';.-.-, 

But some man will say, This is Popery; this is- bestowing on a 
man the power , of. forgiving sins, and .rendering men dependent 
upon one of their fellows for one of the most essential of spiritual 

5* 
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blessings. We answer, Not at all the farthest from it possible. 
We have before said that the possession and exercise of such a power 
as that, by man, is simply impossible. Man is not capable of it. 
He. could not receive such a commission. It would, for. defect of 
capacity in him, be of necessity null and void. The claim to it, 
if it is set up anywhere, is an empty pretence and an imposition. 
It is a figment everywhere, by a moral necessity. If a man says, 
I forgive meaning,-! assure this person present that he is a pro- 
per subject of forgiveness, and is forgiven by virtue of my act 
he stamps himself, by the word, a blasphemous impostor. But 
when he says, God pardoneth and absolveth all those who truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe , his Holy Gospel meaning that 
his pardoning mercy is now, -by this official declaration .conveyed 
and made sure to all who possess these qualifications that is an- 
other matter, and involves no such presumptuous and arrogant 
pretensions/ In the illustration given above, it is not the sheriif 
that pardons originally, but the supreme government of the State. 
To the sheriff no such original power pertains any more than to 
any other citizen. To attempt its exercise would be treason. 
But it 'is his agency that applies the mercy of the State, renders 
it effectual, and certifies the criminal of his freedom and safety. 
He does pardon then ministerially. Take another illustration 
from another department of the economy-.of salvation: St. -Paul 
asks, "How shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher?" Here 
faith, the 'condition of salvation,, is made dependent on the agency 
of a preacher. But surely the preacher is not the author of faith. 
How deeply this very apostle, felt this, is manifest from the 
declaration which he elsewhere makes, that ".Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water, but it is God that giveth the increase." God 
is alone the author of faith, and yet ordinarily "faith cometh by 
hearing;" and so 'the agency of the preacher is, by divine ap- 
pointment, the medium or condition on which the exercise of 
divine power in producing faith commonly depends. The case of 
man, in reference to the two constituent parts of his salvation}. is 
the same; For both the inward production of faith, and the out-. 
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ward conveyance of pardon, he is ordinarily dependent on> a hu- 
man agency, while, in regard to both, the only real and effective 
power resides in the 'Divine Being. ' And, indeed, this -is nothing 
but ,that. principle of human instrumentality which pervades the 
whole economy of the divine dealings with our- race, and- which 
works as ,widely and as visibly in the world of, nature as in the 
world of grace. Not all the ingenuity and labour of all the men 
upon ,earth can make one blade of grass, or one grain of wheat. 
That is God's exclusive and incommunicable prerogative. "He 
maketh the grass to grow upon the fl mountains." "He bringeth 
corn out of the ..earth."; .For man. to arrogate any such power 
would be equally silly and blasphemous. But are-human skill 
and industry -nothing on this account? GrO,. compare -the fields 
of the slothful, or the vwaste lands of a tribe of savages, with the 
richly-laden soil of the diligent and judicious cultivator; and sec 
whether. there be no efficacy in tillage, without any infringement 
on- the exclusive province of the great Producer. Thus,- when 
we speak of that man as a benefactor to society who makes two 
blades of grass to grow where there was but one -before, we mean, 
who is God's agent in producing this increase. . Yet he is a con- 
dition as necessary to the result as though he were the. actual 
creator.'. i ' 

,,It is especially important to notice that the minister^ in de- 
claring the. absolution of the penitent and believing, exercises no 
judicial -powers. He does not -individualize he merely classifies. . 
He defines a class as the object of that mercy which he brings, 
but he presumes not to specify the individuals that compose it. 
They, not he, individualize its application. . He may not single 
out an individual, and say to him, Ihy-sins are forgiven thee. 
He simply says, I declare the 'penitent "and believing forgiven. 
They are so now by virtue of this declaration. Who they are, 
he does not undertake to know. He dares not say to any man, 
You are penitent and believing. The pardon he declares is con- 
ditional, and is -operative and actual only upon the fulfilment of 
.the conditions. ..That fulfilment is shut up in the secrecy of in- 
dividual hearts, and Is known to Him only " to whom all hearts 
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are open." -To enlarge or contract the area of mercy by any de- 
termination of His own, is totally beyond- Ms power. -He cannot 
withhold it from one to xwhorn it is .due. He cannot extend it to 
one to whom- it is noi due. As he looks upon the kneeling 
assembly, he has a very deep and solemn it may be overwhelm- 
ing sense of the awful discrimination which his words are, in- 
visibly making in it, as a dread anticipation of the- "Come, ye 
blessed I" ".Go, ye cursed !'" of the last day; but -he sees not the 
line of . that discriminationwhere it falls, whom it embraces, 
whom it excludes. But he knows that there is One there whose 
feeble representative and instrument he is, who is drawing the line 
with an infallible accuracy and inexorable firmness; and. here- 
after, by a. public disclosure of what, his agent is now so blindly 
doing, will' make good his own solemn assurance,," Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
ye shall loose^ on earth shall 'be loosed in heaven." " Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained." , 

Wide as the heavens from this is that vicious and soul-destroy- 
ing system which in -the course of ages, from a "corrupt follow- 
ing of the apostles," has grown, up :to_its present magnitude of 
enormity in the unreformed portion of the Western Church ; and 
to emancipate men from which, was one of the most beneficent 
ofiices of the blessed Reformation. In this, the priest sits as the 
authoritative judge of the spiritual condition of the individual ; 
not only assuring him of. his pardon if penitent, but, pronouncing 
also upon his penitence, and thus giving him an absolute and un- 
conditional assurance of his restoration to the favour of God ; and 
sending him away with a. confidence of pardon "grounded on the 
judgment of one whom he recognises as the unerring and all-pow- 
erful envoy of heave^ saying. peace too often where there is no 
peace, and healing the hurt of men's souls slightly, .Miserably 
pernicious, and awfully fraught with- deception to the souls of 
men, must such a system be, -even if a right: standard of spiritual 
qualifications for pardon is maintained; because it. presumes an 
insight and discrimination in men which nothing short of a per- 
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petual inspiration could bestow. The want of this in man so 
unfits Mm for the office of a pardoner in. this higher and stricter 
sense of designating the subjects, of pardon, that we have not 
hesitated to pronounce it impossible, and the assumption of it an 
impious intrusion on 'the prerogative of "Grod, and a destructive 
imposition on the credulity -of: men. But when to this is added, 
what. is actually the. case, the, substitution-, for a true inward con- 
trition, of a/mere oral confession, a perfunctory -narrative of 
faults, balanced either by penances in this world, or- the en 
durance of purgatorial fires in the next, which may be com- 
pounded for by payments of money or -by the pretended efficacy of 
propitiatory masses ; a fabric of falsehood is reared whose destruc- 
tive consequences it is not easy to -exaggerate. It reduces the 
moral relations of man .to- his Maker to a mere system of , debt 
and credit, and keeps the sinner in a.state of self-complacency by 
the periodical application of the spiritual sponge ; sending him 
away with his account balanced, to -run up a new score of debts, 
and come again in due 'season to " the tables of ; the money- 
changers" to buy. a renewal of the pleasing abstersion. 

Now we wish here to call your attention to the fact that such 
- an exercise of the ministerial power of pardon as we haye before 
defined, (not that of which we have just spoken,) is analogous to 
the whole nature and operation of the sacred office; and thus 
that it is no anomaly or exception^ but in entire harmony and 
keeping with all other parts of the, agency of ; Christ's ministers. 
For it 4s not only in this function that the Christian minister 
is the minister of forgiveness and of condemnation to men. He 
is such everywhere, and is such here', only a little more distinctly 
and spiritually. Throughout his whole discharge of his sacred 
office, this quality of instrumentally conveying or restraining God's 
mercy is diffused and active in a greater or less degree. It enters 
as an element into the performance of all his duties, and he can 
do nothing of an official nature in which he is not, in a sense 
and that a most true and real; sense remitting or retaining men's 
sins; doing something either to promote their participation in the 
benefits of Grod's pardoning mercy, or to bind more firmly ; upon 
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tliem the guilb and the penalty of their transgressions. Such an 
office of absolution as that which we have been considering as, 
then, not anomalous or exceptional. It is in perfect harmony 
with every other part of the office. It is but a more distinct out- 
coming of that which is everywhere present and always at work 
in it. The Ministers of Christ, in the- whole exercise of their 
sacred functions, are "set for the fall and rising again of many in 
Israel/' and are, of necessity, " a sweet savour of Christ in them 
that believe and in them that perish : to the one a savour of life 
unto life, and to the other a savour of death unto death." And 
though, in shuddering awe at the momentous effects which they 
are thus working on men for good or for evil, they cry out, 
"Who is sufficient for these things 1" they cannot-chpose but go 
on in that course which produces them, which, with all its solemn 
issues, is bound upon them by that necessity of its exercise which 
results from the irresistible call of God. To bring forgiveness to 
men, or to fasten upon them an aggravated condemnation and a 
sorer punishment, is what they do in the discharge of all their 
official functions in preaching the word, in administering the 
sacraments, in exercising discipline, as truly as in that formal 
and specific act which bears a name directly descriptive of its na- 
ture. And they who cavil at the Absolution in our service, or at 
the cognate language borrowed from the lips of -the -.Redeemer, in 
which the sacred commission is conveyed in the rite of Ordination, 
should remember that the very same power which these contem^ 
plate is lodged in any ministry which has a divine reality and a 
divine operation, as a necessary result ; and that for any ministry 
to disown it, is virtually to acknowledge itself to be simply 
earthly and human, and to put itself upon the. footing of a mere 
creation of human want and wisdom. A divine sanction implies 
the presence and activity of a divine virtue working in their acts ; 
" the Lord working with them and confirming their words'' by 
making them effectual for the production of the,;good they offer 
or the evil they threaten, he so adopting them and honouring 
them as his ambassadors as to say, "He that heareth you heareth 
me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me." . 
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Thus the minister of Christ is an-absolver.in the exercise of his 
functions as a preacher. .By preaching the gospel he.hecomes a 
minister of pardon or of condemnation to them that hear him. 
He not only tells them how they may !be forgiven, but he is also 
contributing to their forgiveness, or else putting them farther 
from it, according as his/words operate in the order of means to 
induce them to comply witK the terms of forgiveness, or exert a 
power to harden their hearts against compliance; arid one or the 
other of these effects of necessity they produce. His words, do 
not fall to the ground. They do not vanish into -the air when 
they leave his lips. They go into the souls of men,, of all men 
that hear; and 'they are seeds in them whence will spring a fu- 
ture 'harvest of acquittal.and reward, or of censure and misery. 
He announces the terms and offers of .mercy, but this is not all; 
he does more : he aids, by that- announcement, to make them an 
actual channel of mercy, or else, failing to do. this, he contributes 
to make mercy much harder to be won. Thus he is, in the exer- 
cise of this function of his office, all the time ministerially a 
remitter or retainer of men's sins, the instrument by which mercy 
comes to them, or the occasion of its ever-increasing and deepen- 
ing forfeiture. Thus when the Lord sent forth Jeremiah to exe- 
cute the office of a prophet among men, he said to him, "See, I 
have set thee this day. over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, arid to throw down, to 
build, and to plant." We are ready to say, This cannot be ac- 
tually true. Jeremiah was a private citizen, totally without 
power to achieve such mighty results. And such words can 
1 never have applied, in their strict and literal import, to any 
seer or teacher. They belong to the warrior and the conqueror. 
We must explain them by a figure of speech. One: who dis- 
courses of the' fall of kingdoms must be represented as the " over- 
thrower of them." , Yet that .would be putting a very jejune and" 
inadequate sense upon the words. " A great teacher or reformer, 
though he never -take a sword into* his 'hands, does that .which 
swords cannot do; and swordsmen, in fact, only carry out upon 
the surface that which he is doing under ground." The roots of 
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their doings are in his. Jeremiah was not merely the predicter, 
he was the sender of Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar came to 
do the work which Jeremiah had prepared and made necessary. 
The rejection of his warnings was the.one thing which made the 
iniquity of the' nation, full, and rendered the invasion of the Ba- 
bylonian conqueror a moral necessity, an imperative demand. 
Nebuchadnezzar was but the shadow of Jeremiah; the devouring 
scourge was the legitimate and needful offspring of the earnest, 
plaintive, foreboding prophet ; and Nebuchadnezzar came because 
Jeremiah had gone before. The people did not heed his words, 
and that brought the invader. Just.so the Christian minister, in 
preaching the gospel, is the pardoner, not only 'as he announces 
pardon to the- penitent and believing, but as, by the blessing of 
God upon his words, he makes men penitent and believing, and 
thus- occasions the pardon which he ;had~ proclaimed and offered. 
And he is the retainer of men's sins, on the other hand, not only 
because he threatens them with retention, but because the rejection, 
of his message, and not their magnitude or heinousness, independ- 
ently of this, is the cause of their retention ; for, if they will but 
believe him and obey his advice, " their sins, though they be 
scarlet, shall be white as snow; and though they be red like 
crimson, shall be as wool." And thus it comes to pass that every 
true ministry among a people is, all the time, by proclaiming the 
promises and threatening^ of the everlasting Gospel, the instru- 
ment of a process of simultaneous pardoning and condemnation 
which is always going on as inseparable from its exercise ; dividing 
that people by an invisible but definite line into two great classes, 
continually, on the one hand, gathering -or confirming some in a 
condition of acceptance and hope, and shutting out others into 
an ever darkening and more hopeless exclusion. 

Again, when the minister of Christ administers the sacraments, 
he is a minister of pardon or of condemnation to 1 their recipients. 
Christian baptism -is a "baptism for the remission of sins," in 
which ^ the promises of the forgiveness of sin, and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the Holy G-host, are visibly signed 
and sealed." While in the Lord's Supper, "by the merits and 
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death of the Son of God; and through faith in his blood;; we ob- 
tain remission of our-'sins and all other benefits of his passion." 
Yet to the penitent and believing only have these- sacraments a 
wholesome operation, and "in them only do they produce their 
legitimate and intended' effect. At least, this is" true always of the 
latter sacrament, and of the former always when there is capacity 
in the subject to comprehend and perform the conditions. But 
in other cases are the sacraments effectless ? By no means. 1 It 
is jus't as evident that where these sacraments do not bring the 
blessing 'they outwardly exhibit and offer, as it is through no ca- 
price, or accident, or failure of God's faithfulness, but simply- 
through the wickedness and impenitency of inan, they are not 
merely idle, do not merely fail of accomplishing their gracious de- 
sign ', they do the opposite, they turn into, instruments of harm, 
and work on 'their unhappy profaners those ^ mischiefs which are 
the contrary of- the benefits . they tender. And thus, as baptism 
saves those who bring tp it " the answer of a-good conscience to- 
ward God," so to any Simon who comes to its cleansing waters 
with an unbelieving and Worldly heart, it becomes the instrument 
and token of a deeper guilt and a sorer punishment. And the 
Lord's Supper, in like manner, is the principal vehicle of God's 
mercy " to-all those who, -with a true penitent heart and lively 
faith, receive that holy sacrament;" but "he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh condemnation. -'to him- 
self." And .thus the minister of Christ, intrusted with these 
seals of the covenant of grace, and yet unable, by the dim light 
that is afforded him for the execution of his office, to discern with 
certainty, or even any very close approximation to it, the genuine- 
ness of the instrument to which .he affixes them, is forced to go 
on blindly, applying them promiscuously to all who apply for 
them that are not ', obviously and unmistakably counterfeits. 
And yet this:application of the seals, is never an idle and barren 
act, and never l.eaves men where they were before. There is a 
potency about these divine institutions which will not allow them 
ever 'to be ineffective, The true servants of God they "seal unto 

6 
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the. day of redemption," conveying to them a renewal of their, ac- 
ceptance with God, and a fresh security of their final salyation, as 
they are not merely the outward and visible sign " of their salva- 
tion by Christ, but also a means whereby they receive the same, 
and a pledge to assure them thereof." But to " the wicked, and 
such as arc void of a lively. faith/' they work a contrary effect; 
marking them for that special severity which awaits " men who 
break covenant," when " judgment shall begin at the house of 
God," and he will say to the abusers of his grace and the profaners 
.of his ordinances, " You only have I known of all the families of 
the earth, therefore I will punish you for your iniquities,." Such 
effects inhere in the very nature of the Christian sacraments. 
.They are instruments of mercy or of condemnation ; and in the 
administration of them, to his fellow-men the minister of Christ is 
instrumentally, yet really a remitter or, retainer of their sins. 
, Once more : the minister of Christ, when he administers the 
discipline of the Church, is a minister of mercy or of condemna- 
tion to its subjects. , The kingdom of, heaven .upon earth is the 
shadow of the kingdom of God in heaven a blurred and clouded 
shadow, but a true one, and not a shadow only but also a depart- 
ment of it, a lower and preparatory stage of its growth and develop- 
ment ; and, hereafter, transformed, not by a change of substance, 
but only by the purgation and removal of the false and the foreign, 
that here lie unknown or no more than suspected in its bosom, it 
will be presented unto its waiting Lord, "a glorious Church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing." Made up of men, 
and intrusted to the charge 1 of men, it necessarily partakes of 
human imperfection and error. .Accordingly, "in the visible 
Church the evil be always mingled with the goodj" and all at- 
tempts to weed the spiritual field, in order to make it in this 
world a more exact realization of its heavenly ideal, by "technical 
tests and helps to a perfect spiritual' discrimination, have' ended 
in nothing but the sad and mischievous result of, to no inconsi- 
derable* extent, plucking up the wheat and suffering the -tarts to 
grow* Hence, the discipline of the Church is properly confined 
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to the prevention of scandals, the punishment of visible sins, and 
of such as, by some palpable rule of morals or some obvious prin- 
ciple of religion/ bring open reproach upon'the name of Christ. 
And this exercise of discipline within these safe and narrow limits, 
is a shadow of that final discrimination which, with an unerring 
accuracy and an unfaltering strictness, will "hereafter sever the 
wicked from among the just j"~and: serves to remind men of that 
perfect and awful judgment, just as the Church on earth, with all 
its stains and 5 alloy, is an image and foreshadowing of the purged 
and spotless Church in heaven: Of this representative and pre- 
paratory corporation the minister of Christ is the janitor, standing 
with "the keys of the kingdom of heaven" in his hand, to admit 
men into it, or to receive them to its higher privileges, or to shut 
them .out or exclude them on palpable evidence of un worthiness. 
And holding this office by no assumption of his own, and by no ap- 
pointment of men, but 'as the- agent of Christ, his acts in its dis- 
charge, when rightly done, are deeds of Christ's authority and 
power; not the opinion of a man concerning other men, having no 
other force and validity than belong to his discernment and 'in- 
tegrity, but : the loving hand of, the invisible Head put forth to 
touch men and notify them of what the Head himself is doing 
in heaven in. ratification of the acts of his agent of that agent to 
whom, in the very commission that gives him authority," he said, 
"Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye. shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." 
"Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are ' remitted unto them, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." 

We see, then> how the ministerial office, in its fundamental and 
universal working, involves the same efficient instrumentality in 
the remission or retention of the sins of men which comes out 
more formally in the act of absohition^and how the objections 
to 'this exercise of it, and to: the recognition of it By the use of 
our Saviour's words in conferring the ministerial commission, 
arise out of a misapprehension of its import; or else lie against 
the office itself, on any theory of it which clothes it with anj 
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really efficient and authoritative intervention as a channel of .God's 
m'ercy to men, and as an incidental yet necessary 'consequence 
of his heightened displeasure also where his :mercy^is contemned- 
and trifled with. A theory of the ministry :which reduces a cler- 
gyman to a lecturer' on theology and morals, and a convenient 
functionary to conduct certain customary and useful religious 
observances., who is worth as much as his ability and skill render 
him, and no more, knows, to be sure, nothing of any. such, power. 
With such a theory we have nothing to do. But any theory of 
the sacred office that makes it a divine reality and energy in the 
world, as the possessor, of a true divine commission* and divine 
agency, brings this .power of ministerial absolution necessarily in 
its train. , It is instrumental, not primary; conditional, not abso- 
lute ; contingent, and not judicial. Still it is actual, effective, 
productive of real and most momentous consequences; an assu- 
rance an,d an instrument of God's: pardoning- mercy to the 
penitent; a monitor -and a. channel to the -impenitent of God's 
sore and aggravated displeasure; in the awfuHanguage of St. Paul, 
already quoted, " the savour of life unto life,, or of death unto 
deaths , , '.-';','-' 

Finally, it seems to us we are glad to clothe our thoughts in 
the .words of another that " the kingdom of God is a mere delu- 
sion, if in God's sanctuary and in the public assemblies of his 
people there be not a voice speaking from heaven as well as a 
voice, crying from earth; if the, one be not .the answer, ta the 
other; if, when men have confessed their sins and supplicated for- 
mercy, the minister may hot say to the congregation, God has 
heard your petitions rise up pardoned men, with strength to offer 
up prayers and praises, with strength to do your work. How 
many of the congregation are in a state' of mind to take the mercy 
which is freely given them, whether this or that individual man 
can dp this, God only knows. The absolver has spoken the 
truth, he has acted out his commission; the rest he must leave."* 

* Maurice. . ' . . 
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But this every sin-sick, soul may know, to its great and endless 
comfort, who with hearty repentance and true faith comes to the 
house of God as to a Bethesda a house of healing that the 
Healer is there j and that not merely by the silent whisper of his 
Spirit, but by the audible voice of his minister, he announces par- 
don and bestows it, and says to that .waiting heart, as truly and 
as effectually as he was wont to say to suffering men in the days 
of his flesh, Thy sins be forgiven thee;"go in pe'ace ; and be whole 
of thy plague. 
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LECTURE V. 

%istmw 

THE LORD'S PRATER. 

After this manner tJieref ore pray ye. ST. MATT. vi. 9. 

IMMEDIATELY after the Absolution in our Daily Service follows 
the Lord's Prayer. This beautiful and comprehensive form of 
devotion was given by our Lord to his disciples on two entirely 
distinct occasions. In the early part of his ministry, he gave it 
to them in his wonderful Sermon on the Mount, as a preservative 
against those " vain repetitions" of the heathen into which their 
countrymen, in that age of deadness and formality, had extensively 
fallen. At a later period, when they came to him with the re- 
quest that he would teach them to pray, as John had also taught 
his disciples, he answered their petition by furnishing them 
anew with the very same form of words, now introducing them 
with the imperative precept, " When ye pray, say." We can 
hardly conceiye that our Saviour would have done this if he had 
intended to discountenance the employment of stated and perma- 
nent forms of devotion, and to leave his disciples in their ad- 
dresses to the Throne of grace wholly to the use of such words 
and phrases as should prese'nt themselves at the moment. On the 
first occasion of his giving them this prayer, he was cautioning' 
them against formality. And, we must at once ; perceive, if he 
regarded the customary use of devotional formularies as falling 
under that charge, or even as involving any special liability to 
the evil, how much readier a way of guarding against the mis- 
chief it would have been for him to discourse to them about 
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the spirituality of prayer, and the necessity of guarding the 
heart in praying against insincerity and coldness and relying on 
the mere utterance of words, than that which he actually took, 
of furnishing them with a guide to prayer. in the shape of-an ex- 
ample or specimen ; .which, coming to them, from, such a source, 
and invested with the sacredness that such an origin would give 
it, without the slightest hint of a contrary intention, and in con- 
formity to their own previous habits and the usages.^of their-nation, 
could hardly, fail to be regarded by them as a license, if not a 
command, to receive it, riot merely as a sample for their imitation, 
but as a provision for their, actual use. And when they subse- 
quently came to him to be taught how to pray, we may suppose 
that his answer involves a reproof -of their dulness and forget- 
fulness that he says to them, as it were, Are my-former instruc- 
tions so little 'heeded and remembered ? Such an inquiry should 
have been regarded as needless by you; ''I have taught you. to 
pray already., Have you so soon forgotten my words ? '-.I gave 
you those words once for all:- Your wants in this/particular have 
been provided for as well as those of John's-disciples. You have 
a form of prayer already. I can give you no different form. 
You can ask no better form. I said to you formerly,. "After 
this manner pray ye;" and>I now say, in terms more plain and 
imperative, ." When ye pray, say," 

The advocates of extemporaneous worship, anxious to weaken 
as much as possible the argument against them which the Lord's 
Prayer furnishes; have, sought to find in his language .-on the 
former of these occasions evidence, that he intended -it to be a 
model or general guide in the practice of .devotion, rather than as 
a prescription for actual and permanent use. "After this manner 
pray ye," is our Lord's language, say they ; and it does not mean, 
Use this very prayer, but pray in some such style as ? this; let these 
be your .topics of prayer ;~.-and suc/t as this, thus simple, direct,-and 
concise; your method of, presenting them. We scarcely think 
that the florid, rhetorical, verbose, complicated, rambling fashion 
which generally prevails in' extemporaneous prayer, is a better 
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obedience to the Lord's command, upon their interpretation cf it, 
than it is upon ours. Surely, the most of the prayers we hear 
are as unlike the Lord's Prayer as they well can ,be. They ask 
for different things/ and in a very different way. But can their 
interpretation be a correct one ? In the light of the considera- 
tions that have been presented, it might seem that it cannot be. 
The later interprets the'. earlier, and the clearer the more obscure. 
Let it be granted that our Lord's language, in the first instance, 
was ambiguous ; more than this can hardly be claimed. In the 
second instance, it has no ambiguity at all. The meaning of 
'" When ye pray, say/' is perfectly unequivocal. It is just pos- 
sible that "'After iMs manner pray," though followed up by a 
prayer complete in all its parts an invocation, a, series of peti- 
tions, carefully chosen, lucidly expressed, and methodically .ar- 
ranged, and a regular peroration and. close might mean no more 
than, Pray for such things as these in such a simple, direct, 
childlike way as this. We cannot admit thaf; it is probable. 
Nor can we see how it can be denied that it might mean.more) 
and signify, Pray this very prayer. And if its revered and 
holy Author has given a second direction concerning it to which no 
such doubt attaches, we suppose that this ought to be conclusive 
in regard to his meaning in the first instance; and should put the 
whole question of his purpose. in giving the prayer beyond all 
reasonable dispute.. The 1 After this manner pray, has, in the 
subsequent and explanatory When ye pray, say, its meaning 
limited and defined and set in the clearest light. For the latter 
is "as explicit and- imperative as a rubric." 

In the Lord's Prayer we address God as our Father in heaven. 
It is an awful 'yet ende'aring title, fitted to excite in pur bosoms 
mingled reverence and confidence. ; Hence this prayer is familiarly 
known, .in the 'Church of Kome as the Pater Noster, the Our 
Father, from its first two words in the Latin language. And 
this view of the Divine Being is in beautiful harmony with the 
place which the prayer occupies in, the Service. It is not intro- 
duced here fortuitously, but is placed, as every thing else iii the 
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Service is, with exquisite discrimination and justness of feeling 
The parts of the Service follow -one : another in a well-considered 
and appropriate "sequence, and are not thrown together in an ac- 
cidental and promiscuous aggregation? There .is in it a place for 
every thing, .and every thing . in : its place. It is the result not 
only in its separate ingredients, but in their order' of a profound 
reflection>on the nature- and religious wants of. man, and on the 
provisions and relations of-' that.-gystem of .salvation which God 
has graciously provided for him. in the gospel of his. Son. -We 
have confessed our sins, and received at the mouth of his author- 
ized messenger, the assurance of his pardoning mercy. And now, 
as his forgiven and 'accepted children, with a fresh unction of. 
"the Spirit of. adoption," we are prepared to' approach the throne 
of his heavenly grace, and cry, ."-'Abba, Father/' It is: the" voice 
of the .returning proaigal, whom the Father has seen and welcomed 
in his approach. He has clothed him in the best robe, and put 
a ring oh his hand, and now rejoices over him, saying, :" This my 
son was dead and is alive again, and was lost and is found/'. 
The rubric before the 'Lord's Prayer directs " the minister to , kneel 
and say the prayer, the. people still kneeling, and repeating it 
with him." The priest' here returns from the temporary separa- 
tion which he assumed 'in the act of Absolution, and. rejoices to 
lose himself again in the mass of the congregation, and be but as 
an elder brother in leading their supplications in the presence of 
the common Father. Officially, he was the messenger .of Grbd to 
bring peace to the wounded consciences of those who were 
"grieved and- wearied- with the burden of their sins/' . And now 
restored and " brought, high by the blood of the cross/' he and 
they together come to the Throne of grace boldly, " having access, 
with confidence through the .faith of Him," 'to "ask those things 
which are requisite and necessary as well for the body as the 
soul," in words of his owmproviding- words which, for beautiful 
simplicity, transparent clearness of meaning, profound depth of 
sentiment, wonderful breadth of compass, are without a parallel 
in human speech, the; fit and the exhaustless study of saints and 
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gages while time shall last, words so simple ~that a child may 
enter into them, and yet so deep that the greatest intellect does 
not fully fathom them, nor "spread itself to the full' boundary of 
their sense, words in which, to use the quaint simile of Matthew 
Henry, a lamb may wade and an elephant may swim. 

We do' not propose, in this lecture, to "go into an extended 
analysis of the Lord's Prayer. To do it in such an exercise as 
this would be quite impracticable. We shall content ourselves 
with a brief summary or paraphrase. Such a. compendium we 
find in the Catechism provided to our hand; and as we know not 
very well 'how there could be a better, we shall quote it in full, 
and adopt it as ours: "I desire my Lord. God, our heavenly 
Father, who is the giver of all goodness, to send his grace unto 
me and to all people; that we may worship him, serve him, and 
obey him as we ought to do : and I pray 'unto God that he will 
send us all things that are needful, both for our souls and bodies ; 
and that he will be merciful unto us, and forgive us our sins; 
and that he will .save and defend us in all dangers, both of soul 
and body; and that he will keep_us from all sin and wickedness, 
and- from our spiritual enemy, and from everlasting death : and 
this I trust he will do of his mercy and 'goodness, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and therefore I say, Amenj so be it." Every 
clause of this prayer is, so rich in meaning, and capable of such 
various and extended explication, that it affords 'a theme of fruit-, 
ful thought and diversified .application. It is, indeed, a pregnant 
epitome of human want, in which all the numerous and expansive 
desires of human souls are comprised, and the seeds of all their 
world- wide and insatiable wishes are hidden; so that there is not 
one of its divisions which is not the representative of a whole 
comprehensive class of blessings, and there is nothing needful to 
the true welfare of man, or proper for him to ask at the hand of 
God, which is not embraced within its succinct dimensions. In this 
it bears the impress of divinity, and shows itself worthy of being, 
as it is, the work of Him whose knowledge 'of man and -whose, 
sympathy with- man were so thorough and entire, and who could. 
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teach and enable him- to .utter himself, so as he, of himself alpne, 
could never be able to do. The most we can do 'this evening will 
be to 1 point out to yqu one or two of the more important general 
features and qualities of this prayer. And in this examination 
we shall be led. to, see how much of indirect but most precious* 
instruction it contains, besides that which is afforded by the sepa- 
rate meaning of its clauses. . - 

'And the first of these characteristics is its filial tone. Look 
at the .character in which it presents God to us. This character 
is that of a. father. And : surely there is none other so well cal- 
culated to embolden and cheer us in presenting our requests to 
him. It tells us that we are not separate and unconnected units, 
but are wrought into a -great economy of which G-pd is the head; 
and that the nature of this economy is such' as to bring us into 
the closest and most, endearing of all possible relations to him. 
How near, indeed, does it bring.us to the Divine Being ! and how 
strongly does it assure us of our right to come to him, and speak 
to him,- and to feel assured that our boldness will not be construed 
as presumption, or our insignificance encounter contempt ! Does-a 
father spurn a .child ? Are any of its wants too mean for his con- 
sideration ? any of its interests too petty for his notice ? Nay, are 
not its very helplessness,, and dependence,- and imbecility the plea 
that) above all others, avails mostwithhiin? The parental heart 
is so constituted that it responds to the want of the child with an 
intensity the greater the greater the necessity. The word father 
is a pregnant word indeed. So long as ,the idea of the filial rela- 
tion to G-od lingers in the soul, its tie to goodness is not wholly 
broken, its avenue to reformation is 'not hopelessly closed. He 
has not wandered to a returnless ' distance that can .yet conceive 
the thought, "I will arise and go to my father;" and he has the 
seed of a better life in him, still, who has not quite forgotten that 
G-od, in all his majesty and holiness, has- not. finally and utterly : 
cast him off from being his son. Gj-od is our Father. What en- 
couragement , is here to pray, to repent, to reform, to struggle on 
against our wayward habits. and /propensities, to hope for forgive- 
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ness,, restoration^ grace to help, purity, and bliss! "If. ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more will your heavenly Father give good things ;to them.. that 
ask him?" -"For what man is there of you who if his son ask 
'bread, will he give him a stone; .or if he ask a fish- will he give 
him a serpent 2" ^But there 'is admonition in -this word as well 
as encouragement. It tells us, very distinctly, that if .-we- would 
have any thing of the. Lord, we must seek it in a filial spirit. The 
first effectual movement in any human heart in the direction of 
God is an upspringing of the filial sentiment. Other thoughts of 
God have little reclaiming power. 'They repel and do not at- 
tract man in his wanderings. And accordingly this, prayer rand 
in this respe'qt it stands, as the representative of all prayer is one 
thing or another to us in proportion as the filial character and 
disposition is developed -in us. . It is the prayer of a son, and it 
means more or less to us according as we are more or. less sons. 
If we are not sons at all I meaUj if we have no sense of our son- 
ship it is nothing to us but words :. we may utter its words, but 
we cannot pray them. But, as the spirit of a son grows and ex- 
pands in us, we plunge deeper and deeper into its sense, and draw 
more and more freely from the fulness it contains. Take, for in- 
stance, the petition, " Thy kingdom come." .What is that to one 
who does not feel himself to be a child of God, and possess, in 
consequence, that concern in his Father's honour, in the esta- 
blishment of his rightful authority, and the extension of his bene- 
ficent sway, which pertains to a son? And how, in proportion as 
that absolute oneness of view and identity of interest which cha- 
racterize the relation of a child to a "father, when its life is perfect, 
is approximated, will that aspiration increase in importance, in 
intensity, in amplitude of sense ! And thus we see i how impos- 
sible it is for us to use the Lord's Prayer and as the Lord's 
Prayer is the representative of all prayer, ijo pray at all except 
by virtue of a tie which draws us to God as ' his Children ; and 
now utterly impracticable a thing it is for us to come to God un- 
less we come to him filially. I know it will be; said, that since 
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the filial character is the fruit of grace, ; this view .cuts oflf the sin- 
ner from all access to God till grace has first done' its renewing 
work upon him . But thissarises out. of :a.raisapprehensibn,,of the 
case. The first salutary thought of God the sinner can have is 
of God as a Father a father from whom he has wandered and is 
estranged^ but a father : still to 'whom he is still united by a tie 
which, though neglected and weakened, is still living and realj. 
and remains to afford, him a^clue to guide his returning steps, if 
be will obey its attraction. This is his encouragement to pray, 
and his right, and; ability. The impulse to pray is a spark of the 
filial nature kindling into life, a stirring of remaining grace; 1 and 
if he will follow its leading, he will soon fhuLthatit is the harbin-. 
ger of a new principle of life in him, and;- that it will lead him to 
that greater Son of 'God who will : give him power to become a son 
of God also in deed and in truth, such as he, communicates 'to all 
who .believe on his name; And thus - : the title by which we ad- 
dress God in,the Lord's Prayer is a. memorial of -his truly pater- 
nal character, and of the filial nature of. all true and effectual 
intercourse with him on the part of men. . 

Not less instructive- is this prayer In .-regard to the character 
of our relation tb one another. It will not let a man isolate him- 
self and come alone; if he comes, he must .bring mankind with 
him. He must nev.er gay, .My father, but, always, Our Father. 
When in the Church the whole congregation repeat this prayer 
toge ther, : every ohe ; includes "all the rest, 'and says, Our Father; 
and when we utter'it in our closet by ourselves, we must people 
our solitude with the thought ;of our. brethren,; and say ; ,Qur 
Father still. There is nothing which we may desire : of ; .God for, 
otirselves which we must r not desire for all men. Our filial rela- 
tion to God brings" us into fraternal relations to our fellow-men.' 
They are all his children too. And what right has a member of 
a family to any separate, interests which are not shared % all its 
members ? None. And he will have none, unless selfishness 
has perverted his spirit and drawn his heart astray. "One is 
your Father, even God, and:. all ye are brethren." Beautiful 

7 
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thought! of which the Lord's Prayer would fain -constraints 
into a practical realization. The moment' we would come in for- 
getfulriess of others, our mouth is stopped, and we may not pray 
at all. " The Christian is a member of one body, and hence the 
individual feels the wants of the whole, as he shares also the 
glory of the whole. By virtue of this joint communion,; the dis- 
ciple, of Christ obtains for all wjiat he obtains for -himself, as, 
indeed, the kingdom of Grod, in its perfection, can actually .come to 
him only in so far as it also comes, at the same time, to all."* As 
Mr. Maurice excellently says, "-Much of the practical difficulty 
of the prayer assuredly lies in the first word of it. How can we 
look around upon the people whom we habitually feel to be sepa- 
rated from us by almost impassable 'barriers, who are far above 
us, so that we cannot reach them, or so far beneath us that the 
slightest recognition of them is an act of. gracious condescension ; 
upon the people of an opposite faction to our own, whom we de- 
nounce as utterly evil ; upon ' men whom we .have reason to 
despise ; upon the actual wrong-doers of society those who have 
made themselves vile, and are helping to make it -vile, and then 
teach ourselves to think that in the very highest exercise of our 
lives these are associated with us; that when we pray, we are 
praying for them and with them; that we cannot speak for our- 
selves without speaking for them ; that if we do not carry their 
sins to the throne of God's grace, we do not carry our own ; that 
all the good we hope to obtain there belongs to them just as much 
as to us, and that^our claim to it is sure of being rejected if it is 
not one which is valid for them also ? Yet all "this is. included in 
the word ' Our/ Think how many causes are "at work every 
hour of our lives to make this v opening word of the prayer a nul- 
lity and a falsehood. How many petty disagreements are there 
between friends and kinsfolk, people dwelling in the same house 
so- petty Lhat there is no fear of giving way to them, and yet 
great enough to cause bitterness and estrangement, great enough 

* Tholiick on the Seraon on the Mount. 
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to make -this :-.' Our Father', a contradiction. How often does 
my vanity come into collision, with another man ? s vanity ; and 
then, though, there be no palpable opposition of interest between 
us, though we do no.t stand in the way, of each .other's advance- 
ment, what a sense of ..separation, of inward hostility, follows 1 
As the mere legal; formal distinctions of caste become less marked, 
how apt are men to indemnify themselves for that loss by draw- 
ing lines of their own as deep.and as arbitrary ! As persecution 
in its wider shape become impossible, what revenge does the dis- 
putatious heart take under this deprivation by bitter manifesta- 
tions of contempt for an adversary, by identifying him more com- 
pletely with his opinions^ by condemning him, if not for them, 
then for the vehemence and bigotry with which ; he supports 
them! How many pretexts have the most tolerant among us for 
intolerance ! How skilful are the most- religious in finding ways 
for explaining away the awful command, 'Judge not, that ye be 
not judged!'" And yet, whatever . so shuts our hearts up in 
indifference, or so steels them in opposition to our fellows that we 
cannot cordially include them in our prayers, precludes us from 
saying, Our Father; and then there is no praying for ourselves,, 
for there is no My Father for us to say, and Grod will give, heed 
to none. .The brotherly feeling must accompany the filial, or our 
prayer is turned into, sin. 

But <yet, that we may not tax human nature too severely, and 
lay on. men "heavy 'burdens and grievous: to be borne," we are 
allowed to remember that the great brotherhood of our race dis- 
poses itself in circles, and that thus affection for men: does not 
imply an ;equal diffusion of the 1 affection. As there are different 
senses in which we are the sons of God, or rather gradations of 
one sense, so is there a correspondent diversity in that brother-, 
hood which hinges upon it. -Unknown men, that .are only repre- 
sented to us inihe general notion of humanity, are not the same 
to v us as those that : lie. somewhere within the reach of our own 
personal cognizance. Men at large are not like our own country- 
men, and our countrymen arevnot like our kindred, 'nor all of 
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these like our immediate household; nor are. pagans like- Chris- 
tians, nor are all nominal Christians like those who "love our 
Lord in sincerity/' nor all that bear his name like those of our 
own. " household of faith," nor all these like those with whom 
we "take sweet counsel and walk to the house of Glod as friends." 
And indeed, as in the higher and more spiritual sense, they alone 
are "the children of Grod" who truly love and serve him, and 
others are. ."the children of the wicked one," in spite of any re- 
lations of nature or of covenant which might entitle them to the 
former name, so are the former pre-eminently, and in a manner 
exclusively, "the brethren;" and "brotherly love," as the affec- 
tion which subsists among .them, is distinguished from the " cha- 
rity" which embraces all. Of these distinctions the Christian is 
not required to be unmindful in his prayers. Mankind, because 
it is all within the embrace of Ms benevolent desire's, need not 
lie in his mind as a confused and undistinguishable mass, nor 
all the objects it includes stand before it on the same level: Yet 
his regards must be broad enough to include the whole, so that 
when he says. Our Father, none, are left out, while yet different 
portions of that whole are differently included, with diversities 
of interest, and varying measures of fervour, and specialities of 
consideration suited to peculiarities of condition. And really, 
when the heart does once adjust itself to this duty, it finds it 
both delightful and ennobling. For how can a benfwolent soul 
but rejoice and feel itself honoured in being made the channel of 
drawing down blessings from heaven, and scattering them broad- 
cast up and down the whole surface of the world it inhabits ? 

We see, then, how properly the Lord's Prayer, presenting, as it 
does, God as our father and men as our brethren in Christ Jesus, 
is the Christian's prayer ; and how justly it holds' in her services 
that station o pre-eminence which our Church has assigned it. 
Calm, simple, orderly, concise, comprehensive adapted to all cler 
grees of intelligence and all stages of religious advancement 1 the 
very words of Jesus Christ himself, in which his disciples are to 
m-ay to their common Father for themselves, and for one anotLur, 
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and for all men ; to ask of him all that is truly desirable for his 
honour, and for their own bodily and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal well-being; it is the very offering which his followers, re- 
conciled to G-od by his death, and released from their sins through 
his mediation, should delight to offer. That God's name may 
be hallowed everywhere in the, grateful and reverent thoughts 
and services of all men; that his will, which, -because it is his, 
is always "good, acceptable, and perfect," may be done in, to, 
and by us and all on earth, as heaven fulfils it; that his domi- 
nion, both in its outward comprehension .and its inward power, 
may spread throughout the world and speedily ripen into its glo- 
rious, consummation; that he would .afford us and all bur needy 
and dependent fellow-beings requisite food for the body and the 
soul from day .to day, as the; exigencies of our uncertain lives may 
demand; that he ; will pardon anew the ever-recurring guilt of our 
offences against him in thought, word, and deed, as we, by his aid- 
ing grace, forgive our fellows ; that he would , not bring us into 
temptation to sin again, : or suffer us to fall beneath its power 
when, it overtakes us ; and that speedily and forever, from all wick- 
edness and suffering, from the crafts and assaults of the devil, from 
his awful wrath, and from everlasting . death, and ruin he would 
set us free, Our .Father who art in heaven, to whom for these 
things shall we go but unto, thee? Thou canst bestow , them,; 
thou wilt bestow them, for thine . is the kingdom, and the power 
aud the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 
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LECTURE VI 



THE FIRST SET OF VERSICLES. 

. ' - ' ' -t " 

And one cried unto anotJier and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the 'Lord of 
hosts: the whole, earth is full of his glory. ISA. vi. 3. 

IMMEDIATELY following the Lord's Prayer in the Morning 
Service are certain Versicles, or short devotional sentences, to be 
said by the minister and people alternately. These now offer 
themselves for consideration; and they are interesting not only on 
account of their character, but also as they are the first instance 
of responsive worship in the Service, and also as they form the 
transition from prayer to praise. The first pair of these Versicles 
is to be said by the minister and people still kneeling ; for they 
are prayer/ though they are prayer with reference to 'praise, as 
they supplicate for grace to enter upon the work of praise aright 
and to perform it acceptably:-^-" Lord, open thou our lips, 
And our mouth shall show forth thypraise." Eor.men can of 
themselves open their lips to speak the words of praise, but G-od 
alone can open them to utter the spirit of praise, which, to that 
end, he must also enkindle in their hearts. So the Psalmist says : 
" Thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear to hear;" 
for in worship "the preparations of the -heart in man, and the an- 
swer of the tongue, are from, the Lord."- And they who feel this 
dependence most deeply, are they who are most likely to obtain 
from him ready and abundant grace to render to him the true and 
laudable service of earnest hearts and willing lips. The words 
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of these Versicles are Scripture, being the fifteenth verse of the 
fifty-first Psalm, in which David, penitent for his sins, and con- 
fiding in. the pardoning mercy, of God, asks to be permitted and 
enabled to' renew the^ honourable and delightful work of .praising 
God, which had been interrupted for a time by his grievous fall. 
And they are here" with great aptness and propriety, adopted: by 
a company of penitent and pardoned 'sinners in passing from the 
penitential to the eucharistic part of the Service from supplication 
for forgiveness, acceptance, and strength, to the more lofty and 
privileged office of praising God for his perfections .and thanking 
him for his mercies. When these two Versicles have been said, 
all stand, for standing is the appropriate posture of praise, as 
kneeling is of prayer, ^and so, we . think we may say, nature dic- 
tates ; the minister and people then say responsively the Christian 
Doxology, "" Glory be to the Father, and to the. Son, ; and-to the 
Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever> shall 
be, world without end." This is also called the Gloria Patri, or 
Glory to the Father, that being the meaning of this title, in 
English. After this, the minister says, "Prais,e .ye the Lord," 
and the people answer, " The Lord's name be praised." He in- 
cites the people to' praise God, and they express their readiness 
for the work, and their desire that the end it contemplates the 
showing forth of God's praise may be accomplished effectually, 
not only in the .praises they are now to offer, but, by themselves 
and by all men, now and always, with their lips: and in their lives. 
All this goes to prove how- dignified and important ah exercise 
praising God is, and with what deliberation and care men should 
prepare for that work which brings them nearer to the worship 
of angels and the employment of heaven than any other business 
they can engage in upon earth a work in which they lisp, in the 
rehearsals of the. earthly sanctuary, the strains which cherubim 
and seraphim and the spirits of. just men. made perfect pour forth 
unceasingly through eternal ages, in 'the celestial temple. Praise 
is, indeed, to those who duly consider it, an awful privilege, im- 
plying such nearness to. God and such insight into his "excellent 
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greatness" and glory, that men, /with .their conscious distance 
and ignorance, their faint and shadowy' apprehensions of his 
nature -and character, may well shrink from essaying it; feeling 
how much more likely such as they are, in the ; attempt to. perform 
it, to mar the work and degrade it to the level of their own. weak- 
ness and imbecility, than to raise themselves to any acceptable 
approximation to the elevation of faith and feeling which its due 
performance demands. And the sense, of this, as it seenis tp< us, 
our Church expresses in not passing to it in her public service 
abruptly and by a sudden transition, but, as it were, laboriously 
and gradually, with careful consideration and reverential en- 
deavour. -.-.'.. 

The form of this part of 'the Service and of many subsequent 
portions of it is responsive. Responsive worship is very ancient, 
and attended with many important advantages advantages so 
apparent that we may presume it has-been excluded from the 
extemporaneous system only because it cannot be retained in con- 
nexion with such a system, without an unseemly confusion and 
irregularity which render it no longer a beauty but a blemish. 
Still the heart craves it, and will not readily consent to. be balked 
in its desire. Religious feeling, when.it is warm and lively, 
craves to be vocal, seeks utterance in words ; and where no suitable 
vent of this kind is given it, as in the provisions of the Common 
Prayer, in ruder and more uncultivated bodies of men, where na- 
ture acts more freely, and a refined taste and delicate sense of 
propriety do not impose such powerful restraints, it bursts out in 
noisy ejaculations', which, uttered without concert or rule, when 
they become general and vehement, turn an assembly of Chris- 
tians into the appearance of a tempestuous and disorderly multi- 
tude, setting at utter defiance the apostle's rubric, "Let all 
things be done decently and in order." And yet, it may weir be 
questioned whether this unseemly spectacle be not better than 
the icy and manifestly indifferent silence in which not unfre- 
quently congregations of more training and culture listen to the 
stately or colloquial, rhetorical, metaphysical, or commonplace 
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disquisitions and soliloquies with which their spiritual leaders" 
entertain them under the name of prayers. We think we show you 
a more excellent ! way than either a way that gives the heart 
vent without infringing upon the dictates- of decorum ; that does 
not defraud ; the worshipper of the use of his voice in God^*; wor- 
ship, while" it regulates the use in conformity with ; the strictest 
demands of order and propriety.' A responsive service fulfils 
these conditions; and thus affords the people as well as the 
minister the privilege of a vocal worship, while it prevents the 
abuses and disorders which arise from its unrestrained and un- 
regulated exercise. ' "Those who assemble in the house of God 
for the purpose of divine worship," says Bishop Brownell, "are 
equally interested with the minister in 'confessing their sins, en- 
treating the divine mercy, and showing forth the praises of God. 
This consideration alone might afford a sufficient reason why they 
should take their part in the daily sacrifices of supplication and 
thanksgiving, and not be debarred from expressing with their 
lips what, they really feel in their hearts. But, in addition to all 
this, the alternate, prayers and praises of the minister and people 
are extremely well calculated to enliven the devotions of both. 
It is another advantage of this species of worship, that its grateful 
variety relieves the mind, while the, consciousness that we are ex- 
pected to take an active share ia it tends to fix our thoughts and 
excite in us a more serious and religious attention to' what we are 
engaged in. Every one who is acquainted with the frailty and 
fickleness of the human heart, must be convinced of the necessity 
of every possible assistance to arrest the wandering thoughts, and 
prevent that distraction or listless'ness of the affections to which 
our nature is so much disposed." ' 

But in order that the benefits of responsive worship may be 
clearly seen and fully realized, it is requisite that it be responsive 
worship in fact as well as in theory and in representation. Nothing 
so disparages and mars this mode of worship as a feeble and neg- 
ligent performance of it on the part of the people. When the 
responses- sink into an inaudible whisper, and nothing is heard 
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during the intervals of the minister's voice but a faint and un- 
meaning susurration ; or when the duty of the whole is turned off 
upon a few, and the mass of the assembly are content to worship 
by proxy, the Service is -sadly shorn of its beauty and its power. 
All should feel that they have a-part.to bear in contributing to 
the richness of that ".clothing of wrought .gold" in which f< the 
bride, the Lamb's wife, "delights to array herself in her approaches 
to him. 

" Let all of highest birth, 

With those of humbler name, 
And judges of the earth, 
His matchless praise proclaim; 
. In this design, 

Let. youth with maids, . 

And hoary heads 
With children, join." 

When " high and low, rich and poor, one with' another/' unite 
their voices as the voice of one man" in the clear, distinct, and 
audible utterance of the responses of the Liturgy, and all " with, one 
mind and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ," the excellence of such a worship is fully known j 
"deep calleth to deep" with billowy music, "as the sound of 
many waters, as the voice of a multitude;" all- are enlivened and 
edified; and if "there come in one that believeth not, or one .un- 
learned, he is convinced of all and so falling down on his face, 
he will worship God, and report that God, is in you of a truth." 

Responsive or an tiphonal worship is of great antiquity. It has 
been used in the Church of God always and everywhere. The 
only exception among Christians is .to be found in the modern 
sects that have adopted the extemporaneous form of devotion. 
When Moses and the Israelites sang their song of triumph on 
the shores of the Red Sea, on r the -occasion of their deliverance 
from Egypt and escape from the army of Pharoah, we read that 
" Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron,- toot a timbrel in 
her hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels, 
and with dances. And Miriam answered them" that is, responded 
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to them "Sing ye to the Lord ! for he'hath triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider hath he .thrown into the sea." This was 
the refrain or chorus, 'whibh Miriam and the women of .Israel in- 
troduced at the end of every verse of the song as it .was performed 
by Moses and the men of the nation. The Psalms, .which formed 
the temple-liturgy,, were performed a'ntiphonally by priests arid 
Levites disposed in different bands, the former of them chanting 
the first division of the verse, and the second taking it up, and 
completing it In the Book of Ezra, we are informed that. at 
the restoration of worship after, the Captivity, on occasion of lay- 
ing the foundation of the temple, "they set the. priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, with 
cymbals, to praise the Lord after the ordinance of David, King.of 
Israel. And they sang together; by course"' -that is, in alternate 
choirs "in praising and giving thanks unto, the Lord/because he 
is good, for his mercy endureth forever towards Israel.? ' Here we 
learn that this was the revival of the practice, which had pre- 
vailed ever since vocal worship was introduced into the temple- 
service, in the days of Davidj with a divine sanction. In the Book 
of Isaiah, the angels themselves are represented as "one crying 
to another" that is, answering one another in alternate strains 
"and saying, -Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts:" a mode of 
representation which is probably borrowed from the usage of , the 
national worship; and yet, we see no reason why it may not be 
a true account of something in the worship of those heavenly 
beings which answers, so far as celestial things can correspond to 
things earthly, to the responsive 'Worship of men. And: that 
this habit was continued 'among the primitive Christians is evi- 
dent from' the language of St. Paul, where he describes them as 
" speaking to themselves" that is) to one; another in the way of 
alternate utterance " in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ;" 
and from abundant testimony of Christian antiquity. Pliny-, in 
the first 'century, relates that the Christians of his day did, sing 
among themselves a hymn to Christ as G-od, by course .after one 
ariother. St. Basil tells us that in his time.the Christians, rising 
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from their prayers, proceeded to the singing of psalms, dividing 
themselves into two parts, and singing .by turns. And Tertullian 
remarks that "when" one side of the choir sing to another, "they 
both provoke it by a holy contention, and relieve it by a mutual 
supply and change." Bingham also states and an examination of 
the ancient liturgies now extant abundantly confirms his state- 
ment that the service of the Church in early times abounded 
with responses in the exact sense in which we use the term, and 
indeed with many of the same couplets of Versicles intended for 
responsive use which we now employ, and which have been in the. 
Church apparently from the beginning. To the use. of the:. Am en 
as a response St. Paul plainly alludes; and Clement of Alexandria 
tells us that " they were, accustomed to use it in some places with 
such fervency arid energy, that their desire seemed to :be that .the 
word should carry up their bodies as well as their souls to hea- 
ven ;" while St. Jerome declares that " the Amen echoed like the 
thunders of -heaven." So ancient, so. universal, so . salutary, so 
accordant with the nature of man, it is not at all strange that 
this description of worship is. so.. highly esteemed among us, or 
that it has so entwined itself in the affections of .the. .Church. 
Doubtless it will continue to edify and enliven; the assemblies 
of God's people till all earthly devotion ceases,., because. <Uhat 
which is perfect, is come, and that which is in part shall be done 
away." . . 

But I have been insensibly drawn into dwelling upon this topic 
much longer than I had intended, having designed to occupy this 
lecture chiefly. with a consideration of the Gloria Patri as a de- 
votional application of the doctrine of the Trinity, and as pre- 
senting to us that doctrine as an element of Christian worship. 
I must now dispose of it briefly. 

The antiquity of this Christian hymn, is .very great, stretching 

back into times closely bordering on the days of the apostles, and 

bearing conclusive testimony that " Trinity in Unity, and. Unity 

in Trinity/' was the God known and worshipped in the period of 

. the pure and uncorrupted gospel. .That this hymn was in use ; in 
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the fourth -century, before the Council of 'Nice, in its present 
shape; and in the same connexion with the Psalms of David that 
we employ it in, is apparent from the fact that/ at that time, 
according to the evidence of Theodoret, as quoted by Hooker, the 
Arians had .corrupted it in conformity with their own heresy. 
He says, "In their quires, while they praised God together as- 
the manner was, at the end of the psalm which they sung it 
appeared what opinion every man held, forasmuch as , they glori- 
fied, some the Father, and the Son, and ^ihe Holy Ghost; some 
the Father fy the Son in the Spirit," For at least fifteen hun- 
dred years, then, this venerable Doxology has resounded -in the 
assemblies of the faithful, and; been accounted at once a test of 
orthodoxy and a safeguard"*of it. The first clause or division of 
the hymn is, however, 'of greater antiquity than this. It occurs 
in the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, upon the" martyrdom of 
Polycarp a document of the first century and is found in several 
writings which: belong to the second. The second seems to have 
been added after 'the Council of Nice. This hymn may well, 
then, be regarded as contemporaneous with Christianity ; and may 
justly be taken as proof, not only that the .doctrine which it em- 
bodies was held from 'the beginning, but that it also' entered 
always intimately into the' religious life, and was blended with 
the devotional feelings of Christians. In our own Service it is 
of frequent occurrence, while the truth it expresses in one form, 
or another is everywhere present, and colours the whole tone of 
our devotion with its presence and influence. 

And well it may ; for this is the very fundamental distinction 
of Christianity, by .which it is separated from the religion : of 
nature or a pure 'deism those discoveries of God which reason 
might have made by "feeling after him," and noticing the signs 
of "his eternal power arid Godhead " in ! ".-the things that are 
made," and in the inward testimony of our moral constitution'. 
We say, might have made ; for we doubt the actualness of all-such 
discoveries, and are more inclined to refer such impressions of the 
Bivine Being, as men living beyond the direct light of revelation 
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possess, to the effect of old manifestations .of himself lingering 
amid.. "the darkness of this .world/' than to the spontaneous 
inquiries of a race who do "not like to retain God in:. their 
knowledge/' and are therefore more likely > to lose what God has 
given them of himself, than to seek the knowledge of him by 
their own researches. Not. upon God as thus dimly known in his 
simple essence, but upon the living and actual God disclosed .by 
himself in mercy in that threefold nature which to us is signified 
by the terms of the Father, the Son, and the Holy ,Ghost, does 
Christianity base itself; on God intervening, in conformity with 
that nature, for the delivery and happiness of lost and sinful man-; 
" God the Father, who hath made us -and all the world ; God the 
Son, who hath redeemed 'us and all mankind; and God the Holy 
Ghost, who. sanctifieth us and all the people of God.". To this 
God the God of the gospel, not only as the gospel reveals and 
sets him forth, but as the gospel, in its very structure, rests upon 
and grows out of this distinction of his being do we ascribe 
glory, ^as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever -shall be, 
world without end." This sentiment, so - all-pervading in our 
service, finds its highest expression, perhaps, in the almost- 
inspired, wonderful Te Deum, in which it is wrought into a rich 
tissue of devotion, so far. as human words -can be, worthy of its 
theme. But it underlies Christian worship everywhere, and is 
its informing and enlivening spirit. And any worship in which 
this idea is not present is, with whatever Christian semblance 
clothed, essentially deistical. A German commentator* even 
thinks he finds it latent in the Lord's Prayer. " The distribu- 
bution of these petitions," says he, "is -grounded upon the 
economy of Father, Son, and Spirit. The acknowledgment of 
the being of God, as a holy being, is referred particularly to the 
Father, as the ap%7] that is, the primal source of divinity ; his 
kingdom among men is through the mediation of the Son : it 
attains completion in the Spirit, in which the Father, and the Son 

Tholiick. . . .' . 
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operate in the Church, so that the will of God is done on earth 
as in heaven. In. like manner .the sustaining of bodily existence 
belongs to the work of creation and providence, consequently,' in 
a more particular -sense, to the. Father; the pardon of the guilt 
of sin, to the economy .of the Son ; and preservation from, the 
power .of temptation,' and final subjective deliverance from evil, 
to the economy of the Spirit." 

And so it has been "from the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,~ world without end." ' If we take these phrases as de- 
noting the whole compass of duration prior, present, and to come 
which is undoubtedly their proper application, they will indicate 
that-Godhas been known and worshipped under this conception 
always, and will be everlastingly, as he is at the time that is 
passing. The beginning here is the indefinite past in the divine 
existence, which, though it really has no starting-point, seems to 
a finite mind to stream forth from a remote fountain in the hidden 
depths of eternity; and it is probably borrowed from the usage 
of Scripture : in such . passages as these : " In the beginning was 
the Word;" "'I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was." Thus the whole clause affirms 'that the 
triune nature of God is a real, inherent, and immutable distinction 
of his divinity, which did not begin with the gospel, but was 
always"; that' Trinity is not" an aspect simply, which/ according to 
the Sabellian theory, the Godhead <has assumed in the special work 
of effecting the salvation of mankind, but is original, intrinsic, 
and independent of all special- acts and manifestations; that it 
existed before Christianity or the fall of man,, and will continue 
tobe'when the mediatorial system shall be at an endj and " Christ 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
that God may be all in all;" that the threefoldness of God is the 
basis of the peculiar constitution of the gospel, and 'not an ap- 
pearance which the gospel has communicated to him; that the 
gospel is what it- is because God .is threefold, and not that God 
seems to be threefold because the gospel is so constituted as to 
give him that aspect. .Or/ if We confine our view to the period 
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of the gospel, still is it true though this is not the truth here in- 
tended, we think that glory to the father, to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, is rendered as it was in the beginning's now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. So the first Christians wor- 
shipped, so Christians worship now, and so will Christians worship 
ever, till earthly worship ceases, and then on forever in the 
Church triumphant in glory. So, from all gorgeous temples and 
humblest shrines of men, from all Christian homes, and from them 
that are far off upon the sea, from bedsides and from opened 
graves, goes up the incense of devotion to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit the God of the gospel, who, in making, redeeming 
and sanctifying men, presents himself to them as a God near at 
hand, and .standing in the closest and most endearing relations to 
them, claiming in return their homage, their gratitude, their con- 
fidence, and their devout and fervent adoration. "We praise 
thee, God! we acknowledge thee to be the Lord," "the Father,, 
of an infinite majesty; thine adorable, true, and only Son; also the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter :" the Father, our Creator, Preserver, 
and Benefactor, in whom "we live and move and have our being," 
from whom cometh down every good .and perfect gift, who hast 
so loved the world as to " give thine only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not "perish, but have everlasting 
life;" the Son, our Redeemer, Mediator, and Advocate, our 
Great High-Priest, who hast loved us and given thyself for us, 
and art, able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God by 
thee, seeing thou ever livest to make intercession for us; the 
Holy Ghost, "the Lord and giver of -life/' the : Enlightener, Re- 
newer, Sanctifier., Comforter, who lovest us and makest us meet 
for heaven, who convincest us of sin, leadeslrus into all truth, 
showest us. the way wherein we should go, strength enest us with 
might in the inner man, keepest us from falling, and sealest us 
unto the day of redemption. "We desire to glorify thee -in our 
hearts, with our lips, and by our lives, now and always while we 
live, and forever in heaven, by living unto thee and dying unto 
thee, that by our- poor love and praise and service we may help 
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to swell that tribute of glory to thy name which has been thine in 
ages past, is now, and ever shall be, world without end." My 
brethren, let not this hymn be taken up by us upon- thoughtless 
lips. It is ,the seal of a true self-consecration the song of a soul 
that knows how great a. thing salyatio"n is, how difficult and how- 
'precious, and how Grod the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
has wrought it out for us in the gospel, of Christ. Let us not 
say the words merely, but imbibe the spirit of them into our 
hearts and lives, and, "by the mercies of God, present our bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto G-od, which is our reasonable 



service." 
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LECTUBE VII. 



; THE VENITE.- 

... '"" . ' - ' " - 1 V * .- 

Singing and making melody in your heart to tJie Lord. Era. v. 19. 

THE Venite, Exulternus Doinino, or, ..as it is more 1 commonly 
called, for- brevity, the Venite, is, in the English book, .the whole 
ninety-fifth Psalm. In ours it consists of "the first seven verses 
of that Psalm, together with the ninth and 'thirteenth verses of 
the ninety-sixth. The last four verses of the Psalm seem to 
have been omitted in the American revision, as, on account of 
their explicit reference to the -history of .Israel in the desert, less 
suitable for the customary worship of the Christian. Church. The 
two verses which have been substituted for them harmonize well 
with what precedes, and make of the whole a very complete and 
magnificent anthem. An English writer* does indeed find in the 
verses which We have laid aside the reason for the selection of the 
Psalm -for use in the Daily Service; but these reasons seem to 
us more fanciful than solid. The title of the anthem Venite, 
Exultemus Domino consists of the first three words of the ninety- 
fifth Psalni in the Vulgate or -Latin version of Scripture, which is 
of authority in the Church of Home. It signifies, Come, let us 
exult in the Lord, and answers to the come, let us sing unto 
the Lord, which forms the beginning of the Psalm in the Prayer 
Book and the Bible. These Latin titles, consisting of the initial 
words of the various compositions over which they stand in that 
language, occur throughout the Prayer Book, and were retained 

* Mr. Mam-ice. 
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at the Reformation, it might seem, because by, them. they were 
familiarly known ; and the retention of 'them served to identify 
these forms in their English dress with thosa devotional compor 
. sitions to which the people had been accustomed previously. 

The Venite is introduced by the following , rubric : "Then 
stall be said o.r sung the following anthem, except on. those days 
for which other anthems are provided, and except also when it, is 
read, in the course of the Psalms on the nineteenth day .of the 
month." As this' is the first mention of singing in connexion 
with the service, and the first rubrical authority for, the introduc- 
tion of music, in any way, into, the worship . of Grod, it presents 
an inviting opportunity to say something on the important and 
interesting subject of sacred music; and to, this accordingly, 
without going into a particular, examination ._ of the Yenite this 
evening, I shall confine myself in the remainder of this lecture. 

The use of music as an element .of devotion is wellnigh 
universal. It is found in all ages, and in connexion with .all 
forms of faith, and in the rudest as well as in -the, most advanced 
condition of human society. Indeed, its fitness, and .power as. a 
vehicle of any description of sentiment and emotion, andjis.a 
Hieans, at the same -time, of sustaining and heightening the feek 
ings which it is employed to express, are attested by all human 
experience and history. There is no degree of sensibility of which 
the human soul is capable to which there are not tones in nature 
adaptedj in -which it finds its natural vent, and by which it is 
reciprocally excited and. prompted; The saddest and .the most 
gladsome, the merriest and the most> -solemn moods of the 
human .spirit, its ; _ caprices and its habits, speak in appropriate 
sounds; have each their own characteristic key, and measure, 
and cadence, in' which, they declare, their quality to the. ear 
and the heart, and, as it were, by a sort of spiritual and sympar 
thetic telegraph, tell the tale of their joys and griefs, their. pass- 
ing^'superficial freaks, or their deep and settled habits of feeling. 
And .thus musical sounds, in their variety and combination, 
become a kind of natural hieroglyphic -language, in which the 
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inward soul images forth, itself in a sort of half-articulate but 
most meaning speech. And this native tongue of the spirit is 
communicative and contagious, and has a /wonderful power to 
stir to .concord and sympathy other souls to which it utters. itself 
forth. And when there is joined with this native power of 
expression and excitement the influence of memory and associa- 
tion, strains and .tunes which are both naturally expressive and 
consecrated by use become a potent instrument of stirring^the 
depths of men's nature, and rousing them to earnest feeling and 
energetic action. The influence of national airs, martial music, 
and elegiac strains, is known to all ; and there are few souls that 
have not, in -a greater or less degree, felt and owned their power. 
And as there is nothing 'else that so grasps and sways the very 
centre of the human spirit, that so moves the deepest fountains 
of feeling in man, as the .great subject of his relations to God 
and eternity, to the invisible and infinite, the -awful hopes- and 
fears that attach-to the solemn themes of obligation and -immor- 
tality, the mystery of the cross, and the wonders of pardoning 
mercy and restoring grace, how shall these not find utterance in 
a music as much loftier and more impassioned, as their subjects 
are greater and more moving, than worldly themes, and call forth 
from the great harp of nature alike its tenderest and most ma- 
jestic notes? The religious power of music over the spirit of 
man is indeed strange and wondorfuL We read that "when the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took a harp, and 
played with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him." We even find it displayed in 
connexion with' the exercise of the prophetic office, and employed 
as a means of waking into life and action, when they were un- 
nerved and inoperative, the dormant energies of that divine influ- 
ence which dwelt in the souls of the inspired seers. Thus, when 
Jehoram, King of Israel, consulted Elisha concerning the issue of 
the war in which he was engaged with the king of Moab, Elisha 
said, "But now bring me a minstrel. And 'it came to pass that 
when the minstrel played r the hand of the Lord came upon.him." 
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And, indeed, history, sacred and -profane, displays such clear and 
abundant testimony, to its efficacy in this respect, as to bear out in 
the fullest manner the eloquent eulogiuin of Hooker on music in 
its religious uses, and to free him from all charge- of exaggeration 
and extravagance in his exalted praises of its power. "Touching 
musical harmony," says he, "whether by instrument or by voice, 
it being but of high and low in sounds a due proportionable dis- 
position, such notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so pleas- 
ing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most divine, 
that some have been thereby induced to think that the soul itself 
by nature is or hath in it harmony. A> thing which delighteth 
all ages and beseemeth-all states; a thing as seasonable in grief 
as in joy ; as decent, being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used when men most sequester them- 
selves from action. The reason hereof is an admirable facility 
which music hath to ' express and represent to the mind, more 
inwardly than any other sensible, mean, the- very standing, rising^ 
and falling, the very steps and inflections every way, the turns 
and varieties of all passions whereunto the mind is subject; yea, 
so to imitate them, that whether it resemble unto us the same 
state wherein our minds alreaidy are, or a 'clean contrary, we are 
not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed and led 
away by the other. In harmony the very image and character 
even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with 
their resemblances, and brought by having them often 1 -iterated 
into a love of the things themselves. For which cause there is 
nothing more contagious and pestilent than certain kinds of har- 
mony than some, nothing more strong and potent unto good. 
And that there is such a difference of. one kind from another, we 
need no proof but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the 
hearing of some more inclined . unto sorrow and heaviness; of 
some, more mollified and softened in -mind ; one -kind apter to stay 
and settle us, another to move and stir our affections; there is 
that draweth to a marvellous grave and sober mediocrity; there is 
also that carrieth as it were into ecstasies, filling the mind with an 
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heavenly joy, and for the time in a manner severing" it from the 
body. So that although we lay altogether aside the consideration 
of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sound, being framed in 
due sort and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our 
souls, is by a native puissance. and efficacy available to bring to a 
perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled; apt as well to 
quicken the spirits as to allay that which is too eager ; sovereign 
against melancholy and despair ; forcible to draw forth tears of 
devotion if the mind 'be such as can yield them; able both to 
move and to moderate all affections. The prophet David having 
therefore singular knowledge not in .poetry alone, but in music 
also, judged them. both to be things most necessary for the house 
of God, left behind him to that purpose' a number of divinely 
indited poems, and .was farther the author of adding unto poetry 
melody in public prayer melody both vocal and instrumental, for 
the raising up of men's hearts, and the sweetening of their affec- 
tions toward God. In which consideration the Church of Christ, 
doth likewise at this present day retain it as an ornament to 
God's service, and an help to our own devotion/' "They must 
have hearts very dry and tough -from whom the melody of Psalms 
doth not sometimes draw that wherein a mind religiously affected 
delighteth." , ' 

The use of instrumental as well as vocal music in the worship 
of God is of great antiquity. Traces of it are everywhere in 
the Scriptures. The Psalms abound with allusions to it, as, for 
instance, in the ninety-eighth and ninety-second Psalms, one or 
the other of which is used in our Evening Service before the 
second lesson: "Praise the Lord upon the harp; sing to the 
harp with a psalm of thanksgiving. With , trumpets also and 
shawms, show yourselves joyful, before the Lord the king." 
<c Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the Jute ; upon a 
loud instrument, and upon the harp." - And especially in the one 
hundred and fiftieth : "Praise him in the sound of the trumpet; 
praise him upon the lute and harp. Praise him in' the cymbals 
and dances; praise him upon the strings and pipe; Praise him-. 
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upon the well-tuned cymbals ; praise him upon the loud cymbals." 
That splendid and. sublime lyric "which forms the third chapter of . 
Habakkuk, intended apparently to be used in the' temple-wor- 
ship, is inscribed "to the chief, singer upon my stringed instru- 
ments." When King David arranged the temple-service, he made 
copious provision for an instrumental accompaniment of the 
chanting of the Psalms : " David spake to the chief of the Le- 
vites to appoint their brethren to be singers, with'instruments of 
music, psalteries, and harps and cymbals sounding, by lifting up 
the voice with joy." That the New Testament contains no ex- 
press allusion to4he use of instrumental music in Christian wor- 
ship, is not fairly to be taken as- an evidence of its rejection or 
disapproval. . Churches had not then been erected. The disci- 
ples of Christ were poor and persecuted, and held. their assemblies, 
oftentimes by stealth, in the: upper rooms of private houses. Yet, 
even under these circumstances, their worship was : enlivened with 
"psalms and hymns and spiritual songs " and we are not entitled 
to infer that they, were always without an instrumental accompa- 
niment, because it is not formally mentioned in.any instance. St. 
Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks of "singing 
with the Spirit" when they " came together in the. church," 
where, by church, is meant either the body of Christians gathered 
for social devotion, or, as some have thought, the apartment they 
occupied on such occasions, most probably the former. And St. 
James writes, "Is any-merry, let him sing psalms." The word 
which, in these instances and in others in the New Testament, is 
rendered sing,. signifies originally and literally to touch or strike 
the chords, to play on a stringed instrument as an accompaniment 
of the ; vpice. And some have thought that its use always implies. 
the addition .of an instrument to the voice. But though this be 
an extreme conclusion, it does, at least .indicate that vocal and 
instrumental music were in early times very closely associated, and 
generally used together. And..we know from abundant historic 
evidence that early Christianity did not seek to dissociate them; 
or, in aiming at spirituality, forget that, while man is in the flesh, 
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lie possesses corporeal organs through -which, the spirit within 
extensively acts and is acted upon. So capital an: oversight was 
reserved for the fanaticism of modern times. So far from this 
were the apostles, that St. John, in his gorgeous descriptions of 
heavenly things in the Apocalypse, introduces music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, as an ingredient of their glories. They whom 
he saw " clothed with white robes and having palnis in their 
hands," not only " sang the song of Moses and the Lamb," but 
"had harps in their hands;" and the voice of them that "sang 
the new song before the throne" mingled with "the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps." And who shall say that these 
words are not more thiin figu-re, and that since humanity in its 
final glorification is to be corporeal again, the " spiritual .body" 
may not be matched by a spiritual voice and a spiritual min- 
strelsy; and that the melodies of the "worldly sanctuary", -which 
make it even now, to ears. and hearts attuned to them, a foretaste 
of. heayen, transfigured and glorified, may not greet our ears again 
with their loved and familiar, strains in the temple of the New 
Jerusalem? Then shall, indeed, the ears of the deaf be un- 
stopped, and the tongue, of the dumb sing. The human voice 
even now is an instrument of wonderful compass and flexibility 
and richness, capable of great variety and delicacy of expression; 
and in the number and significaney of its notes, by. various com- 
binations of pitch, time, and movement, is capable of producing au 
infinite diversity of effects, and conveying to the soul many dif- 
ferent descriptions of high and exquisite enjoyment. , And instru- 
ments of music, the products of human invention, whether alone 
or in concert with the voice, afford the soul that is gifted with 
the requisite susceptibility to its influence, and cultivated into a 
due appreciation of its higher achievements, a pleasure which, 
when religion is its mistress and prompter) seems to carry it 
nearer to " the heavenly places" than any other earthly enjoy- 
ment; and makes, indeed, the place of God's feet glorious, when, 
with harmonies that seem borrowed from a supernal sphere, 
loud, , 
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"Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, . 

: The pealing anthem swells the note of praise." ; . . 

Shall there \iiot then be music the reality ^of these shadows 'of 
the true in heaven ? And what shall that music be ? 

Of the musical instruments of the Hebrews and of other an- 
cient nations, and indeed < of thei* music generally, we :have a 
very imperfect knowledge? We find distinct mention of wind 
instruments; stringed instruments, and pulsatile instruments; but 
their names, to a great extent, stand as representatives of things 
that have, long been obsolete, and are now not distinctly known. 
The organ, which now stands as the acknowledged king in instru- 
mental music, and is distinguished by its special dedication to 
sacred purposes, is an invention of Christian times. The 'date of; 
its first appearance is uncertain. It probably grew by degrees 
out of the simple instrument called Pan's pipes, which consisted 
of reeds of different lengths bound together, and blown upon with 
the mouth. It was originally but-the rude germ of the magnifi- 
cent and complicated structure which we now know by the name. 
Casiodorus,* in the sixth century, gives -us the first distinct' ac- 
count of it. He says : " The. organ is a kind of tower constructed 
with divers pipes, from which by the blast of a bellows a very 
full sound is given out j and, that a becoming modulation may 
.adorn it, from the interior part it is furnished with certain wooden 
tongues ; and the fingers of masters skilfully pressing these, 
make a very loud and pleasant tune." It early became a favour- 
ite in the Church, and has almost universally been regarded- as a 
very delightful accompaniment and important help of Christian 
devotion. The Puritans, indeed, of the , seventeenth qentury, in 
that spirit of bold contradiction and innovation which ran through 
all their ways, rejected it,, and threw it out of the churches. 
And the same men who as they said, and, it is charity to sup- 
pose, thought, for the glory of Grod turned churches and cathe- 
drals into stables, used fonts for watering-troughs and altars for 
cutting up provisions, and played h.unt-the-hare along aisles in 

* Quoted by Mr. Cornwall in Music as it Was and as it IF. 

9 
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surplices, blew upon the pipes of demolished organs to cheer their 
unhallowed and unseemly sport, or sold them for gain. But with 
the resurrection 'of the Church the organ, recovered its honoursr- 
honours which it is not likely again to lose, since even the religion* 
bodies that were wont to inveigh against it most strongly have at 
last fallen in love with its strains ;' and recent intelligence informs 
us that even in Scotland, where the prejudice against it has been 
strongest and most enduring, an edifice for the Established reli- 
gion is being erected which is to contain an organ. Yet even in 
the midst of that tempest of misdirected religious zeal by which 
the organ was. temporarily overthrown, Milton, albeit a Puritan 
himself, felt its power, and thus poured out its praise in the noble 
numbers of his.Penseroso - " . 

"JBut let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high embow'rd roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light : 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir, below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
. . As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, - 

. ' And bring all heaven before mine eyes." . , 

The most ancient form of Church music is chanting. This 
was the sacred music of the 'Hebrews. Their language did not 
admit of metre in the modern sense of the word. Their poetry, 
so far as its outward structure was concerned, consisted in a. cer- 
tain measured and balanced construction of sentences, such as we 
'find in the Book of Psalms. Rhyming metres, indeed, were un- 
known to all the ancients. In the Middle Ages, many hymna. 
were composed in rhyme in the Latin language, some of which 
though barbarous compositions according to the classical standard 
are very exquisite specimens of devotional poetry. One of them 
the Dies Irge is known to us in a very free translation of Sir 
Walter Scott's "The Day of wrath, that dreadful day." Chanting 
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'came- early into use among Christians, indeed was undoubtedly 
in use among them from "the beginning of the gospel," and is 
the singing spoken of in' the- -New Testament. The early chant- 
ing was plain, simple, and severe was indeed little more than, 
reading with an intonation, and-a slight variation of 'musical notes 
at the close. The. Gregorian chants, so called from one of the 
.popes by whom the music of the Church was reformed and re- 
duced to a. system,- are of this description in its more polished 
state. In modern times, the chant has become more ornate and 
complicated, and been allowed to admit a greater variety of notes 
and changes; and whether single or double that is, consisting 
of a single strain constantly repeated, or of two related strains 
following one another alternately is susceptible of a considerable 
degree of variety and compass. Chanting is a favourite species of 
music in the Church, and, whether.in its simpler or more complex 
varieties, is well adapted to delight the ear .and promote the 
spirit of devotion. There are those, indeed,' who think it the only- 
proper music for the house of< Glod, and would maintain it to the 
exclusion of every thing else. From these we dissent. To us 
their, views seem to savour-of a rather extravagant and servile re- 
gard for antiquity, and perhaps to contain a slight tincture of un- 
conscious affectation. But we yield. to none in : admiration of the 
chant, and in the desire to see it always maintain its legitimate 
and time-honoured place in the worship of the Church and in the 
affections of her members. . . - 

Metre singing came in. at the Reformation: it began in 
France. . The Psalms were translated into French verse by 
Clement Marot, and :set to popular tunes, and became a very 
effectual means of rendering the Reformation acceptable, and 
promoting its ^spread in that country. The example was soon 
followed in other countries^ The first metrical versions of the 
Psalms inv England and Scotland, though to us^they seem now 
exceedingly rude and prosaic, were highly popular, and continued 
long in use, in the latter country,lndeed, with a strong national 
attachment, down to the.present day. The tunes to which these 
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Psalms- were sung, prepared for 'the purpose by the. masters of 
the musical, art in: their day, in -their grave and simple majesty, 
and .skilful adaptation to the expression of devotional feeling 
in its various phases, are far better suited to the: worship of God 
than . the lighter and more complicated airs which, to quite too 
great an extent in more modern times, have takett their place. 
Some of them will keep their told upon the heart of the Church, 
we think, to the end of all things. "We should be sorry indeed 
to think that the time would ever come, when no longer in our 
consecrated places should 

" Dundee's wild, warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin- fan the heavenward flame. 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; ' . 

'The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
No unison have they with our Creator's praise." 

The heart in this department of 'worship, we are well assured, . 
loves simplicity and familiarity. And as this is that portion of 
the music of the sanctuary which the great mass of the congre- 
gation, including those who possess but an inferior degree of 
musical susceptibility or education, most appreciate and best love, 
their wants should be cared for In it, and riot sacrificed to a vicious 
aiming at display or a prurient love of novelty. The sweet old 
tunes, consecrated by long use and the associations of a lifetime's 
memory, for the purpose of devotion there are none like them. 
Give us no new things in their place, for " the old is. better." 

Choirs or companies of singers who<conduct the music of God's 
house are of very ancient use, and, in spite of all that has been 
said, and well said, of the advantages of congregational singing, 
are, and will continue to be, a .necessity of the Church. In the 
arrangements of the temple-service, the duty of conducting the 
musical department of the worship was committed to a section of 
the tribe of Levi, divided into three bands, under their respective 
leaders, the first of whom where Asaph, Heman, and, Jeduthun . We 
find many of the Psalms, as well as the ode of Habakkuk already 
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spoken of, superscribed "To the chief musician or singer."^ "The 
use of a choir is to guide and lead the praises of the sanctuary; 
and, for this purpose, it should consist of persons who are familiar 
with sacred music, who possess good voices, correct taste, some 
degree of confidence, combined with modesty of manner, and 
especially that seriousness of mind which becomes all who would 
come before God's presence with thanksgiving and show them- 
selves glad in him with psalms."* To all music of a more artistical 
and difficult :character the existence of a choir is absolutely neces- 
sary. And with all that we hav.e said of the importance of plain 
and familiar music and music for the masses in our Churches, it 
is a piece of harrow-minded ignorance and illiberality that would 
exclude all music of a higher descripton from God's worship. 
The best fruits of science and of art are worthily devoted to His 
service, from whom the capacity and the opportunity to produce 
them: have proceeded. As the" highest reach of architectural 
skillis fitly occupied in beautifying God's house, so the highest 
attainments of '.musical art are suitably employed to enrich and 
ornament his praise. Nor should they to whom nature has de- 
nied the susceptibility, or circumstances refused the cultivation/ 
necessary to their appreciation and enjoyment, grudge to others, 
whom- they may well regard as in this respect more favoured, 
such a source of vivid delight and means of spiritual improve- 
ment. And where choirs are voluntary, as it js always well that 
they should be, if- practicable, they, deserve the gratitude and coni-L 
siderafcion of the congregation, and ought not to be' annoyed by 
an officious interference or a captious criticism. But it should 
not be forgotten that a place in the choir is in some important 
respects a position of peculiar spiritual exposure. The singer is 
always in danger of making his attendance in the' house of God 
too much a professional thingj-and of forgetting the character of 
a worshipper in the exercise of his, functions, of being led to in- 
dulge in exhibition and vanity, and to think himself exempt from 

* Staunton's Dictionary. 
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the application of those rules of -gravity and decorum which- re- 
verence and a sense.of the natural decency of things impose upon 
the body of -the congregation. He therefore, above others, has 
need to " keep his foot when he goes to the house of God," and 
take heed to his ways that he does not offer in it "the sacrifice 
of fools," the vain, and worse than vain, oblation of ." solemn 
sounds upon a thoughtless tongue." . . ... . . 

But while the employment of ch'oirs is thus to be vindicated, 
not only on the ground of necessity, but of the desirableness- of 
cultivating a higher style of music than can.be attained without 
them/ the whole body of worshippers should feel that they have 
a duty and privilege in regard to this delightful. part of God's 
service; and that they are to join in it not only mentally, but, if 
they can with edification to themselves and without annoyance to 
others, orally with their lips. And to this end, as I have said 
above, a large part of the music, of the sanctuary should be of 
such a character that many of the .congregation can participate 
in it easily and with pleasure. And it may be well to consider 
whether, with a view to this desirable result, the study of sacred 
music might not well be made a part of the religious education 
of the young. tp a much greater extent than it is. There are few 
in whom such a degree of musical capacity does not exist as, with 
due training, might enable them to take a part in this delightful 
department of worship. And after all that may be said in favour 
of the admission of the more, elaborate and scientific achievements 
of musical art into the service of , God, there is no music that so 
moves the heart, and so pleases the ear of all but the fastidious 
and over refined, as the swell of many united voices in "the 
great congregation." 

But I must not close without at least touching upon the final 
clause of my text " Making melody in your heart unto the 
Lord." Forwhat is all melody of the voice, if the heart do not 
second and keep pace with it? Whether our music be the simple 
notes of nature, pr the elaborated strains of the most scientific 
skill, it is alike an .empty offering, if our hearts do not make in- 
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ward harmony in rendering' thanks to God for the great benefits 
that we have received at his hands/ and setting forth his most 
worthy praise. All such pretended adoration is hut an offence to 
our Maker. " Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs ; . 
for I will not hear the melody .of thy viols," cried God to his 
ancient people, not because he contemned either the music of 
their voices ,or of their instruments^ hut because he loathed its 
heartlessness. Praise is the highest act .of men in this life, as it 
is the closest approximation to thekglory of another, and will be 
its chief employment and delight through all its unending ages. 
May God make all his goodness pass before us, and show us his 
greatness and glory; and so entrance and enrapture us with the 
transporting vision, that our. hearts may burn within: us, and be- 
come altars ever ready to offer up to him the fragrant incense of 
a loving, grateful, and -fervid devotion 

"And since words can never measure, 
Let our lives show forth thy praise." 
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LECTURE VIII. 



THE PSALTER. 

Teaching and admonishing one anotJier in psalms. COL. iii. 16. 

THE Psalms are a part of Scripture which have always afforded 
peculiar delight and edification to men of piety. It were easy to 
adduce instances : I will cite a few: 

Says Martin Lather : "Where do we find a sweeter voice 'of joy 
than in the Psalms of thanksgiving and praise ? There you look 
into the heart of all the holy as into a beautiful garden ; as into 
heaven itself. What delicate, sweet, and lovely flowers are there 
springing up of all manner of beautiful, joyous thoughts toward 
God and his goodness! On the other. hand, where do you find 
more profound, mournful, pathetic expressions of sorrow than the 
plaintive Psalms contain? There, again, you look into the heart 
of all the holy, but as into death, nay, as into the very pit of 
despair. How dark and gloomy is every thing there, arising 
from all manner of melancholy apprehension of God's displea^ 
sure ! I hold that there has never appeared on earth, and never 
can appear, a more precious book of examples and legends of 
saints than the Psalter is. For here we find not merely what one 
or two holy men have done, but what the Head himself of all 
the holy has done, and what all the holy do still, how they 
stand affected toward God, toward friends and enemies; how 
they behave and sustain themselves in all dangers and sufferings. 
Besides that, all manner of divine and salutary instructions and 
commands are contained therein. Hence, too, it comes that the 
Psalter forms, as it were, a little book of all saints, in which 
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every 'man, in whatever situation he may be placed, shall find 
Psalms arid; sentiments which shall apply to -his own case, and be 
the same to him as if they were; for his own sake! alone^-so ex- 
pressed that he could not Express them himself, nor -find, nor 
even- wish them, better than they are." 

Says Richard. Hooker : "The choice -and flower of all things 
profitable in other books the Psalms do both more briefly contain, 
and more movingly also express, by reason of, that poetical form 
wherewith .they are written.' The ancients, when they speak of 
the Book of Psalms, use to fall into large discourses, showing 
how this part above the rest doth of purpose set forth and cele- 
brate all the considerations and operations; which belong .. to God; 
it magnifieth the holy meditations of divine men ; it is of things 
heavenly an universal declaration, working in them whose; hearts 
God inspireth with: the due r consideration thereof, an habit or. dis- 
position of mind whereby they are- made fit vessels for receipt 
and for delivery of whatsoever, spiritual perfection. ^"What is 
there necessary for man to. know which the Psalms are not able. 
to teach? They are to beginners an easy and familiar introduc- 
tion; a mighty augmentation of all virtue and;knowledge in such 
as are entered before; a strong confirmation to the most perfect 
among others. Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave 
moderation, exact wisdom, repentance unfeigned, unwearied pa- 
tience, the mysteries of God, the sufferings of Christ) the terrors 
of wrath, the comforts of -grace, the works of Providenqe over 
this world, and the > promise.d joys ; of that world .which; is to come : 
all good necessarily to, be either known or done, or had, this one 
celestial fountain yieldeth. Let there be any disease or grief in- 
cident into the- soul : of man, any wound or sickness named, for 
which there is not' in this .treasure-house a present comfortable 
remedy at all times ready to be found.' ' 

Says Bishop Home : The Psalms "present religion to us in 
the most engaging dress, communicating truths which philosophy 
could never investigate, in a style which poetry could never equal; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends 
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all its charms to paint the glories 'of redemption. Calculated.- 
alike to profit arid to please, they inform the understanding, ele- 
vate the affections, and entertain the imagination. Indited under . 
the influence of Him to whom all hearts are known and all 
events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations, grateful as 
the manna which descended from above and conformed itself to 
every palate. The fairest productions of human wit, after a few 
perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise become, as we 
are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful; their 
bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are emitted, 
and new sweets extracted from them. He who hath once tasted 
their excellencies will desire to taste them yet again, and he who 
tastes them oftenest will relish them best." 

The Psalms have formed a component part of the public wor- 
ship of God ever since they were written; A large part of them 
seems to have been composed originally with a direct reference to 
this use; and they formed under the Law the liturgy of the tem- 
ple, being chanted antiphonally in the sacred courts by alternate 
bands of .singers trained and educated for the purpose, and devoted 
exclusively to this sacred employment, with an accompaniment 
of both wind and stringed instruments. This branch of the 
sacred service was hereditary, and was assigned to a division of 
the sacerdotal tribe of Levi; the members of which, born to this 
oflice, reared from early childhood in preparation for its duties, 
and taught to look -to it as the business of their lives and as the 
source of whatever reputation or eminence they . might hope to 
attain ; under the leadership of men skilled by study and practice 
in both vocal and instrumental music, doubtless made the highest 
attainments in excellence and proficiency which the state of mu- 
sical science in that age of the world rendered practicable. We 
may well believe that they were no rude and untutored strains 
that were wont to swell along the magnificent cloisters of Solomon's 
temple, but such as in richness and artistic execution matched 
well the glories of the place and the lofty poetry of King David. 
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That the Psalms continued to be used as .an element of wor- 
ship among Christians is evident from the text; and from other 
passages of Scripture which were quoted last week. For there 
can be no doubt that ; " Psalms," whenever they are mentioned in 
the JS[ew Testament, denote the Psalms of the Old Testament, in 
distinction from "hymns and spiritual, songs," which are devo- 
tional compositions of gospel times. That they very sopn : began 
to be used much in the way that we use them now, is apparent 
from the testimony of St. Basil, referred to in a preceding lecture, 
who speaks of the Gloria Patri or Christian Doxology as repeated 
at the end of the Psalms in the worship of the Church. And 
of how high estimation they were among Christians, appears from 
St. Chrysostom, who says, "As to David's Psalms, the grace of 
the Holy Spirit has so -ordered it that they are repeated; day 
and night. In .the vigils of the Church, the first, the midst, .the 
last are David's Psalms. In the morning, David's Psalms are 
sought for, and the-first, the midst, the last is David. At.funeral 
solemnities, the first, the midst, and the. last: is David. In pri- 
vate homes, the first, the midst, and the last is David." Our 
Church, -for convenience in using the Psalms in her public as- 
semblies, has divided them into sixty portions, of which two one 
for the morning and one for the evening are adapted, to-every 
day of .the month, except the last, when, the month has.thirty-one 
days, .for which the order is, that on that day " the same Psalms 
shall be read which were read the. day before." Eor some of the 
principal holydays "proper Psalms," . having ; special fitness to 
the occasion or subject of .celebration, are appointed to, be used 
instead of the Psalms; for the day. And in the American Church 
there is also a provision of ten, selections which may be used by 
the minister at his discretion in the t room of , the appointed por- 
tion, when it. may seem to him desirable, for , the sake of brevity 
or to/suit some peculiarity of circumstances. And he is also 
allowed, ll on days of Easting and Thanksgiving, appointed either 
by the Civil or: by the Ecclesiastical Authority," to appoint such 
Psalms as he shall think fit,, unless they have been determined 
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in a Service set 'forth for the occasion -by the Ecclesiastical 'Au- 
thority/' to which in that case, in this point as -in- all others/ he is 
bound strictly to conform. The Psalms 'in the Service, where 
they are not sung, are read by the minister and people alter- 
nately, each repeating a verse. This is usage, as it is not matter 
of express injunction, but a usage so venerable, so invariable, and 
so universal, that it has a force that is tantamount to; law. The 
rubric that prescribes the use of the Psalms, and indicates the 
place. of their introduction into the Service, stands at the ; end of 
the Venite. It runs thus :" Then shall follow a Portion of the 
Psalms, as they are : appointed, or one of the Selections of the 
Psalms set forth by this Church; and at the end of every Psalm, 
and likewise at the end of the Venite, Benedicite, Jubilate, 
Benedictus, Can tate Domino, Bonum est confiteri, -Deus misere- 
atur, Benedic Anima niea, niay be said or. sung the- Gloria P'atri'j 
and at the end of the whole Portion or Selection of the Psalms 
for the day, shall be said, or sung the Grloria Patri, or else the 
Gloria in Excelsis."' You will notice that the use of the Grloria 
Patri is here made optional at the end of each Psalm and of the 
specified Anthems and Canticles in the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice, and is imperative only at the end of the whole Portion or 
Selection of the Psalms, where it is required .to be used, except 
as the minister, or the choir under his direction, is allowed at dis- 
cretion to substitute for it the Gloria in Excelsis"; ; Here our Book 
differs from the English. The English rubric 'enjoins the use 
of the Gloria Patri after the Anthems and Canticles, and/also after 
every separate Psalm in the Portion for the day : ours; only 
authorizes it. After the Anthems and Canticles, however, it is 
rarely omitted among us. At the end of each Psalrn the prac- 
tice is variable, but the common usage is in favor of omission. 
The optional use of the Gloria iu Excelsis at the end of the 
Psalms, instead of the Gloria Patri, is also an American peculiar- 
ity; but all must feel that- it is a most material decoration and 
enrichment of the Church. In the English Service it is used only 
in the Communion Service, in the same place which it occupies 
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there in ours.- We should be most unwilling surely to be- de- 
prived of its enlivening presence in our Daily Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer. After the TfcDeum the Gloria Patri is not appointed 
to be used, because it is itself, essentially, a doxology an expan- 
sion or enlargement of the original Hymn to the ; Trinity. The 
whole .Book of Psalms, thus digested and arranged for use-in the 
Service of the Church,, is called the Psalter, so named apparently 
from 'the psaltery, a stringed instrument somewhat resembling a 
harp, which was used in ancient times as an accompaniment of 
the Psalms. The three terms Psalm, psaltery, Psalter are gra- 
matically related, being all derived from the same word, which 
signifies primarily to touch the strings, as I have told you on a 
former occasion, though often rendered, and properly^ to sing; 
and thus the term Psalter, applied to this collection of sacred 
poems, denotes their lyric character, and points them out as 
intended to be sung to the accompaniment of that variety of the 
lyre or harp which is called a psaltery, just as we might give to 
a collection of .modern odes the title of the Lyre. Our Psalter, 
as we have it in the Prayer^Bbok, is not precisely the same as the 
Book of Psalms in the. Bible, as. you have all doubtless noticed. 
It is taken from an older translation which was made in the latter 
days of Henry VIII., and used in the times of Edward YL, when 
the Prayer Book was compiled and set forth. Our received ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, you know, was made in the reign of James 
I., and therefore commonly goes by his name King James's Bible. 
The translation from which our Psalter -was- taken was called 
Cranmer's, or the G-reat Bible. It was published in April, 1539, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. .-It. beam the name of Oranmer, 
not because Tie was the author of it, but because it was made 
during his primacy and under his supervision. By whom it was' 
made is not certainly known. It, is, ^however, little more than a 
revision of a previous translation, made, tradition says, by John 
Eogers, Prebendary of St. Paul's, the -well-known protomartyr, 
of the reign of Mary. King James's Bible was not published 

till 1611. seventy-two years later. But, indeed, as Bishop Short 
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well remarks, "All the successive Protestant versions of the Bible 
in English are essentially one, all the later .being, but emendations 
and improvements of the original translation of Bishop Cover- 
dale," which was the earliest complete translation of the Scrip-, 
tares, into. English, made in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
Psalms in the Prayer Book are not quite so close to the .Hebrew", 
as those in King James's Bible, their version being, freer and more 
paraphrastic, and influenced to a greater extent by the Latin 
Vulgate. But .the -style of our Psalter is more flowing and me- 
lodious, and better adapted to be used with music. And long 
. use has so endeared its phraseology to the Church, ;tbat it could 
not be laid aside without a general feeling of regret and loss.. It 
remains, and we trust will long remain, a venerable monument 
of the early .days of the English Reformation, consecrated by the 
fragrant memories of Miles Coverdale, John Rogers, 'and Thomas 
Cranmer. : ; 

..The Psalms - were composed by various authors. They are 
called the Psalms of David, not because he wrote them all, but 
in honour of him as the most illustrious and fruitful of their 
number -the shepherd minstrel and king rwho is styled, by 
inspiration itself, "the sweet Psalmist of Israel." How many.of 
the Psalms were actually written by David cannot certainly, be 
determined. A considerable number of them bear internal evi- 
dence of a later origin. The marks, however, on which critics 
rely for the settlement of questions of this kind are not always 
very satisfactory, and the reasoning upon them may well be 
regarded as often more ingenious than conclusive. A large part 
of the Psalms contain, nothing which certainly fixes their date 
or establishes their authorship. The titles at the head of the 
Psalms are not thought to be decisive upon the point, as. their 
authority is uncertain, and their meaning even, in some instances, 
the subject of debate. "The Psalter may with much propriety 
be, called a Lyric Anthology." It is a collection of sacred odes, 
"the^ productions of different authors, belonging to different 
periods." The inspired compositions of David probably formed 
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its nucleus or> beginning, for there is but one of all the poems 
comprised in it that Can be with any apparent reason assigned to 
an earlier time, and additions were from time to time made to it 
by the inspired men' and prophets ' of the . nation, till after the 
close of the Babylonish captivity and the cessation of the prophetic 
office. The Psalms of which David is clearly the author stretch 
through his life, and: to an attentive reader-reflect all: the : various 
phases of his checkered and eventful history. Some 1 mourn the 
persecutions of Saul:and the treachery of Doeg, and belong plainly 
to that portion, of his life during which he abode in the cave 
of Adullam with his motley band of adherents, or fled " like a 
partridge on the mountains" before the rage of the phrensied king- 
Some celebrate his. warlike triumphs and his successes 'as the 
victorious -and powerful monarch of his people. Some honour the 
removal of the" ark and its establishment in the tabernacle on 
Mount Zion. Some wail his grievous sin in the matter of Uriah, 
and pour forth, the deep breathings of his penitence in view of 
his grievous offence. Some lament the perfidious treason of Ahi- 
thophel, and the parricidal rebellion of Absalom, and water the 
land of the royal exile with tears of sacred sorrow. .And, finally, 
some pour out the deep, ripe wisdom of his age, and embalm in 
deathless words the rich fruits of his lengthened and various expe- 
rience in the ways of Grod.. Such a Psalm as the eighty-ninth, 
for instance, cannot have been written by David, for it evidently 
belongs to a time when "the house and lineage of David," to 
which in the person, of its illustrious ancestor such magnificent 
promises were made, was in a condition of great depression and 
peril. We more naturally refer it , to that; sad period of decline 
and feebleness which ushered in the Babylonish captivity. Other 
Psalms--as the one- hundred and thirty-seventh, "By the rivers 
of Babylon we sat down and wept;'-' the seventy-fourth, "0 God ! 
why hast thou cast us off forever?" the one hundred and sixth, 
with its sad . and earnest cry, ." Save us, Lord our Grod ! and 
gather us from the heathen" belong to the captivity itself. 
While others as the one hundred and twenty-fourth and one bun- 
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dred and twenty-sixthcelebrate its close, and exult in the joyful 
return of the Israelites, to their own land. Twelve of the Psalms 
are attributed to Asaph, and they are among the most admirable, 
both in sentiment and diction, in the whole collection. Asaph 
was a Levite, a contemporary of David, and his principal helper',in 
the temple service. He was the king's master of song,, and ;is 
called in the second Book of Chronicles, " Asaph the seer/' Yet 
some of the Psalms that bear his name were evidently not written 
by him, as their contents show them to be of a later date. The 
ninetieth Psalm is entitled, "A Prayer of Moses, the man of God," 
and there seems to be no. reason for denying him to be its author. 
It had probably been preserved among his countrymen, though 
not" incorporated into the Pentateuch, and was in the time of 
David, or subsequently, inserted in this collection of sacred odes 
for the use of the temple. The names of many of the authors 
of the Psalms are hopelessly lost. We reap the fruit of their 
genius and piety, but know not to whom to' render the tribute of 
pur thanks. But their names are in: the Book of Life, and are 
kept safely there against that day when " every man shall have 
praise of God" -the only posthumous renown that is worth seek- 
ing in life, or that will avail us any thing in death. 

The character and subjects of the Psalms are as various as 
their authors. In their structure, matter, and style, they embrace 
that wide diversity of quality which lies within the very broad 
and liberal range of lyrio poetry. One characteristic alone unites 
and cements them. They are all sacred odes. Religion forms 
the common ground on which they all rest; and in this they are 
all perfectly harmonious. There is no jarring note anywhere to 
disturb the heavenly concord. The views they present of God 
and of man are throughout thoroughly the same. Everywhere 
it is the same God, enjoining upon 'men the same duties, requiring 
of them' the same service, extending to them the same provi- 
dential care, bestowing on them the same gracious assistance. 
Everywhere it is man the same needy, dependent, frail, and sin- 
ful creature coming to God as the one overflowing fountain of 
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"upply, rendering to him the tribute of- his thanks for blessings 
rich and. numberless for body and soul; for time and eternity. 
This, in all the wide dissimilarity of its contents, makes the book 
one. There is v a single spirit breathing, in- all its parts, and ani- 
mating equally, in however different. ways, 'the whole mass of its, 
in many respects, disconnected and heterogeneous ingredients. So 
that while made up appareritly-of the gathered fragments of the 
fugitive poetry of a long reach of successive centuries, called forth 
by the various events of their history, and bearing the impress 
of a great variety of times and 'occasions, it is. yet not a medley 
made up of confused and discordant, materials, but a rich mosaic, 
of many unlike pieces combined into an exquisite and consistent 
picture, a prismatic spectrum of 'diverse but related and blending 
tints, a musical harmony constituted by the association of -vary- 
ing but accordant notes. In this it is but. the miniature copy 
" of that greater Book of which it is a conspicuous and important 
member, a, whole in spirit under a very wide, diversity of forms. 
Some of the Psalms are historical, others prophetic; some peni- 
tential, others jubilant; some plaintive, others gladsome; some 
devotional, and others didactic ; and yet amid all this unlikeness 
of form and immediate purpose, there is no dissonance of thought, 
no contradiction of doctrine, no disagreement in regard., to ulti- 
mate design and effect^ to set forth the honour of God and 
advance men in his service; the whole beautifully .exemplifying 
the^.saying of St. Paul, ."There are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same G-od that worketh. all in all." . . '--,- 

But it will be asked, What wisdom ,or fitness is there in 
making a collection of sacred poems of a very remote age of the 
world, belonging to an imperfect, and now abrogated system, .and 
showing forth the truths of the perfected gospel .only. in that 
rudimental and indirect; 'way which' pertained to a preparatory 
dispensation, having oftentimes immediate reference to political 
and ecclesiastical events and personages which are now obscurely 
known, and of local and temporary interest in a great degree. 

the vehicle of; Christian devotions, and compelling the religious 

10* . " 
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aspirations of God's people in this age of the world thus, as it 
were, to clothe themselves in the cast-off garments of a bygone 
age ? How is it that the Book of Psalms is the chosen book of 
the Church of- God in all ages j and that men. now amid scenes 
and institutions so different, with so much fuller knowledge of 
the truth, and greater freedom of access, through that " new and 
living way" which was then not fully opened, are still seeking 
God in words which David penned to describe his conflicts with 
Saul, -his victories over the Philistines, his sorrows over his own 
peculiar sins and troubles, his joys over his own personal privi- 
leges and blessings ? Is not this cramping the spirit of. devotion, 
compelling it, as it were, to work in fetters, and depriving it of its 
sweet freedom to rise :and soar according to the prompting of its. 
own heaven-imparted nature to the throne of its Eather and its 
God ? The answer is to be found' in that deep-seated conviction 
of the contrary which is fastened upon the heart, seen in the 
universal and unbroken practice of the Church. Nothing. has 
ever yet been found to supersede the Psalms, or to answer in 
their place. Still, when the heart of man is vexed, it delights to 
complain in their words of inimitable tenderness, lowliness, and 
fervour. Still, when it is lifted up with joy, it delights to rise 
upon the pinions of their seraphic speech with the tribute of its 
adoration and thanksgiving. . And the solution is simply this : 
that the Psalms are a divine provision for the wants of men- 
made by Him who knows what is in man, and understands the 
permanent, unchanging wants of the nature he has given him - 
made with a prophetic reference to all the changes his state was 
to undergo, and with that copious wisdom which, should include 
them, all made in words which, while they should meet his 
immediate necessity, should gain a richer meaning and fitness 
from all additional light he should afterward obtain; true and 
significant to a Jew, but true and more meaning to. a Christian 
words which are an anticipation of the gospel, 1 and into which 
the gospel has poured its own full and glorious sense,- as into a 
vessel prepared for its reception and preadapted to its nature. 
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It is .wrong to 'say that the Psalms are Jewish. They were 
Jewish once, but even then they were an embryo gospel, and 
when, the gospel came, it claimed and took possession of them as 
its own lawful heritage, filled them with its own glorious presence, 
and transfigured them into its own meaning and image. Men 
are one in all ages, and so is the grace of God one in its essential 
nature and operation. Man under : grace in all ages has the same 
wants and woes/ the same hopes and joys. The sins and sorrows 
of an individual man are but a shadow of the sins and sorrows 
of all men. And the dangers and deliverances of the Church in 
one age are the dangers and deliverances of the Church in all 
ages. Why, then, should we not be in sympathy, with David 
and the saints of old time in their exposures and their falls, their 
fears and~ griefs, their triumphs and rejoicings? Especially, 
since God in his far-seeing kindness made . their words as v?el[ 
for us as for them, and, in a sense, even more so, in view of those 
revelations which were to fill up our light and to raise the whole 
experience of the inward life to a higher level and a more abun- 
dant fulness. 

We have in these considerations, then, as I think, not only the 
sufficient vipdication of the use of the Psalms in our Daily 
Service, but also, a key to their proper and satisfactory, employ- 
ment as a vehicle of Christian devotion. We are to remember 
that they are divine words which we use, not words which man's 
wisdom, teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. We are 
to use them in the light of our knowledge and experience of 
Christianity, and in that full and* noble sense which evangelical 
truth imparts to them. We are to see in. the ancient distresses 
and, triumphs of the Church her distresses and triumphs now, 
What was prophecy, we are to thank God, is now history. We 
are to confess our sins in the confessions, to pray in the prayers, 
to praise in the praises. . 

There is indeed one feature of some of the Psalms which is 
sometimes a difficulty and a trial to good men. I m.ean the severe 
imprecations they contain against the enemies of God, and some- 
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times, apparently, against personal adversaries. ' Some endeavour 
to remove the objection by regarding them as simple predictions. 
But this seems to me evasive and unsatisfactory. No doubt they 
are imprecations ; but let us remember they, are divine impreca- 
tions, and therefore no pattern for uninspired imitation. And 
' "who can doubt that Grod can properly denounce punishment 
upon his enemies, and the enemies of his people, by whatsoever 
instrumentality he pleases? On the part of men, they are -the 
outcoming of the sentiment which the Psalmist utters in the one 
hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm : "Do not I hate them, Lord,, 
that hate thee?" not with a personal malignity and vindictiveness,' 
but with a deep abhorrence of their character and cause, and a 
thorough taking part -with Grod in his displeasure and menaces. 
These portions of the Psalms are to be entered into by us with 
an entire sympathy and identification with God in his views 'and 
purposes, a solemn and impressive sense of the evil and offensive- 
ness of sin, and an awful acquiescence in his determination to 
pour out upon such as will not be rescued from its power his 
wrath to the uttermost such feeling, now indeed but 'imperfectly 
understood by us, as "the saints" shall have when they "shall 
judge the world," and as speak in the awful "Alleluia, Amen," 
which inspiration puts into their mouths, as they see "the 
smoke" of the guilty city "ascend up forever and ever" feelings 
that have no tincture of malevolence, entirely compatible with 
the deepest compassion for sinners and the tenderest love of, 
sinful souls. 

What remains, then, my dear brethren, but that we should 
endeavour to be thankful to Gfod for these divine compositions as 
a rich and imperishable legacy to his Church; that we prize and 
cherish them as among the most precious of our possessions; that 
we receive them as an heirloom that has come down to us' per- 
fumed with" the penitential sighs and heavenward aspirations of 
all that have gone before us in the narrow way of life; that we 
esteem it our highest privilege to speak to Grod in their heaven- 
sent and 'hallowed words, and listen reverently in them to the 
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voice of G-od speaking to us in them, and teaching us to speak 
to him, and endeavour more and more to throw our spiritual life , 
into the mould which they afford to fashion and beautify it. 
Nor let us ever give over our pleasant and profitable habit 
of "teaching and admonishing one another in psalms" in 
.the earthly temple, till called to sing eternally "the song of 
Moses and the Lamb/' where there is no temple, because all is a 
temple. 
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LECTUKE IX. 
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THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

suddenly there was with, the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men. ST. LUKE ii. 13, 14. 

SUCH was the welcome angels gave to One who yet " took not 
on him the nature of angels, but took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham." With such holy and unselfish joy they greeted a salva- 
tion, which was designed for another race, and not for themselves. 
That salvation, which was then in embryo, is now unfolded in all 
its magnitude and preciousness j and we, for whom it was pro- 
vided, are living in the full and unobstructed enjoyment of its 
blessings. Well, then, may we take the song of the angels from 
their lips, and expand it into a fuller and more explicit anthem 
of praise " to Him who has loved us and washed us from' our sins 
in his own blood, and has made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father." And this is just what we do in the Gloria in 
Escelsis, which is a hymn of praise addressed to the Trinity for 
the blessings of redemption, presenting to us Christ as the central 
object, exhibiting to us his nature and his office, sending us to 
him for the mercy he has procured and proffers, and setting him. 
before us as the rightful object of our fervent gratitude and devout 
adoration. The leave to use this hymn, instead of the Gloria 
Patri, at the end of the Psalms in our Daily Service, is a boon for 
which we may well thank those by whom our American Prayer 
Book was prepared. It rescues the hymn from the comparative 
obscurity of the post-communion, and enables' us frequently to 
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unite. in its enlivening and grateful strains in our solemn assem- 
blies. . .,'--.-. , 

Gloria in Excelsis signifies glory in the high or lofty places; 
that is, in heaven. These are the first words of the hymn- in the 
Latin, and form the title by which it is distinguished. The. first 
sentence in this hymn,, as we have it in the Prayer Book, consists 
'of the angel's song, as it is translated in Cranmer's Bible. The 
received version has in its stead, Glory to God in the highest, 
which .is ambiguous, as it may mean either the highest that is,, 
the heavenly places ; or the highest that is, the most exalted or 
amplest measure or degree. Probably it is taken by most readers 
in the latter sense. .The .former, however, is the meaning of .the 
original and of the older translation, and, as it brings it out more 
clearly, is therefore the- better. The rendering of the Geneva 
Bible is the most precise Glory, to God in the high heavens.. 
There is a parallel place in the beginning of the. one hundred 
-and fiftieth Psalm : "Praise God in his sanctuary : praise him 
in the firmament : ,of his pewer," which : the authors, of our metri- 
cal version thus represent : 

" praise the Lord in that blest place " 

From whence his goodness largely flows : . 
.Praise him in heaven, where he his face, N 

Unveil'd, in perfect beauty shows.". 

Kosenmiiller explains the verse thus: -."Let the'angels and hea- 
venly hosts praise him in heaven, where, he clearly shows forth 
his power." _ : 

This hymn is of 'great antiquity, and is an ; incontrovertible 
proof that.those views of the nature of Christ which exhibit him 
as truly divine and as a proper object of worship, prevailed among 
the early Christians. "The latter portion of this .celebrated 
hymn is ascribed to Telesphorus, about the year of Christ 139 ; 
and the whole hymn, with very little difference, is to be found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions/' which are certain rules purporting 
to be the work of the, apostles; and which, though in this respect 
spurious, are doubtless very, ancient. And it was established to be 
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used in the Church Service by the fourth Council of Toledo; about a 
thousand years ago. In the Eastern Church, says Palmer, " This 
hymn is more than 1500 years old, and the Church of England 
has used it for above 1200 years." It is undoubtedly among 
the earliest uninspired Christian compositions extant, and has all 
the claim to the attachment and veneration of Christians which 
age can confer. And it is not less worthy of admiration and of re- 
tention on account of its intrinsic beauty. and excellence, than for 
its doctrinal significancy and devotional value. It is in the strictest 
and most distinguishing manner a Christian hymn, bringing into 
prominence the great, peculiar doctrines of the gospel; and pre- 
senting itself as the natural, spontaneous, appropriate utterance 
of a devout heart deeply impressed with its truths, and animated 
and actuated by its power. It is emphatically and explicitly a 
devotional expression of Christianity, worship offered to God at 
the foot of the cross, and in a devout and believing contemplation of 
the great mystery of godliness exhibited upon it, "God mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory." It is the music. of a heart, that has.. learned to glory in 
nothing but in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to rejoice 
in nothing so much as in having Christ " made unto it of God, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption;" 
and whose "happiness below" it is to know that Christ has borne 
its sins in his, own body on the; tree, and ever live'th at the right 
hand .of his Father to be its Advocate and Intercessor. It ia 
distinctively and particularly Christian worship-r-the worship of 
God for Christ, and. the worship .of -Christ for his .work;- an'an- 
them of praise to God for Christianity, in which Christianity 
finds devotional expression, and in which the peculiar emotions 
and sentiments that are its exclusive and characteristic offspring, 
have free and genial disclosure. ; 

The hymn begins with the song of the angels the praise they 
rendered to God for the gospel, .when they descried its feeble 
germ, the yet latent and undeveloped glory of the salvation it 
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brought to man, as it lay in tHe manger of Bethleliem, and made 
the wintry night air vocal to the ears of men with their joyful 
welcome. Even then they saw wrapped up in it ""glory to God 
on high, arid on earth peace, good will to men j" and in this 
succinct sentence summed up its design, its 1 work, its history, and 
its consummation. For, though this world is to he its theatre, 
and here it is to achieve its Beneficent successes, heaven is by no 
means ah indifferent spectator of its labours, nor uninterested iu 
Its victories. It has furnished unfallen beings with a new theme 
of praise, as it has opened to them new depths in the knowledge 
of that God whose beatific vision -is their bliss. Nowhere, pro- 
bably, has God so unfolded himself to his angels as in redeeming 
man, or so painted to their sight the beauty of his moral perfec- 
tion. To them, as well as to us, in it " mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other." Christ, 
therefore, is "seen of a'ngels," not merely with the pleasure and 
thankfulness which a pure benevolence inspires in the contempla- 
tion of benefits bestowed on others, but also with the joy and 
gratitude which arise from rich and gladdening discoveries of 
those " things which the angels desire to look into," of the-nature 
and character of Him' they serve, in the work of redemption arid 
its application to the salvation of sinners. And so, as every soul 
saved is, if I may so speak, a new window by which angels look 
into God and get ravishing views of his moral glory, there is oh 
this account, as well as for philanthropic reasons, "joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ;" 
while the redeemed souls that are continually coming up to join 
their company from 'the ransomed race of men are adding new 
tongues to their choirs, and swelling the fulness of their anthems. 
And thus, since in such effectual and impressive ways, " to the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places is made known by 
the Church the manifold wisdom of God;" in the marvellous re- 
concilement of his mercy and justice, his holiness and love, as 
seen in the structure and influence of his gospel, is there in view 

11 
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and by means of it, most meetly and effectually glory to God on 
high, as well as peace on earth and good will to men. > 

And how rich a harvest of these men have reaped and are to 
reap, they know, and, if they have hearts that are not utterly in- 
sensible and dead, will rejoice to proclaim. Men even who look 
upon human society with merely -worldly eyes, politicians, and 
philosophers, see in the gospel, with those mere surface notions 
of its nature and power which content them, its best regenerator 
and nieliorator. They hail it as the potent means of "making 
clean the outside'* of human evil, when they know little of the 
inward hurt which it has come to cure. But they only who have 
entered into its secret, who . have felt the want it offers to allay, 
who have taken the infinite good it freely bestows, know, with 
any just and adequate knowledge, how great and precious is the 
peace it brings, and how glorious a manifestation it is of God's 
" good will to men." And well, then, may they enlarge upon the 
theme, and pour forth their praises with a pleonastic and tautolo- 
gical fulness of speech, striving as it,were to eke out the poverty 
of single phrases by accumulation, and exhaust the resources of 
language in an attempt to utter, in the. poor words of mortal 
phraseology, " the depth and height, the breadth and length" of 
a " love that passeth knowledge." " We praise thee, we bless thee, 
we worship thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great 
glory, Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty." 

The hymn now sinks into a prayer. It turns to Him. who is 
the centre and glory of that gospel which it has been so raptu- 
rously extolling, to ask of him the benefit it is appointed to bring.' 
And that benefit it all sums up in a f single word mercy. For it 
is a provision for sinners, and as sinners they must come to seek 
and receive it. " By grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of- God, not of works, lest any 
man should boast." And so the hymn here loses its jubilant 
character, and becomes penitential, plaintive, and petitionary. 
How can the worship of men ever long be otherwise ? -They,' are 
sinners, and to obtain of God forgiveness and restoration to a 
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holy character is r their foremost and principal necessity. A peni- 
tential .and lowly faith, we saw on a former occasion, is the key- 
note of the whole Service, and it is never long drowned in any 
different strain., Continually are we coming back to it as the 
distinctive quality of our worship, reminding ourselves anew that, 
however lofty and inspiring our views of God, and however great 
our privileges as his children, it is of . his mercy that he saves us, 
and that we are not worthy, to gather up the crumbs under his 
bountiful table. And therefore the high music of our anthems 
of praise is always, as in this Gloria in Excelsis, and farther on 
in the Te Deum, qualified as it were by a minor strain^an inter- 
jected tone of deep. and lowly deprecation. Such transitions and 
admixtures are in the very spirit of the gospel, in which boldness 
in coming to the throne of grace is always chastened, lowly, and 
reverent; .in which 

" E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears." 

The Christ the hymn .before us praises is Christ the forgiver of 
sinners, -by his original glory, his saving work, and his acquired 
dignity, qualified and commissioned to be such; and therefore to. 
him we go to seek pardon and " grace to help." 

It recognises . Christ, in this earnest quest of his merciful in- 
tervention, in his pristine, essential glory. This is the language 
with which it addresses him, these the titles it fears not to bestow 
upon him: "0 Lordj the only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, Lord 
God, Lamb of God, Son of the -Father/' Such was the thought 
of Christ entertained by ancient piety. Such the Saviour it con- 
fided in and adored. Not till men were "spoiled by philosophy 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ," did any 
who professed to honour his name think otherwise.. It sees in 
him a truly Divine Being;, not so called by any figure or affec 
tionate hyperbole, .but in the truth of his essence, able to become 
the Saviour of sinners because he is their God and Maker, and 
can bring a divine might and knowledge to -the solution of a 
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problem which, none lower could work out. -He is God; and so 
we call him in manful and unambiguous speech ; but he is so 
as he is "the only-begotten Son," the Son of the- Father, the ever- 
lasting Son of the eternal Father, who' was " in the bosom of the 
Father" before his descent to earth, in the fruition of " the glory 
which he had with him before the world was." On this' point 
the Church gives 'no ."uncertain sound," and never has. .It 
dares not present to the. confidence of men as a Saviour one less 
than divine, or feel that any mercy less than he could offer 
would be such mercy as man needs, or could afford to him any 
adequate and satisfactory salvation. The Christ of the Church 
is a divine Christ. - - ; . . : 

The sacred hymn before us, again, recognises Christ in his vica- 
rious, sacrificial)- propitiatory character. It addresses him as 
"the Lamb of God that taketh away the* sin of the world." 
This language it borrows from .Scripture. Such was the phrase 
in which the Baptist pointed him out to his followers: "The 
next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." 
"Again, the next day after, John stood, and two of his disciples, 
and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God." And the language is descriptive and significant. The title 
" Lamb of God" is applied to him in allusion to the lambs which, 
at the passover, and on other occasions, were offered in sacrifice 
to God under the Law. The type lends its name to the antitype, 
and in doing so indicates, not obscurely, that in the latter is ac- 
complished that which the former 'did but represent and shadow 
forth, that in it lay that true atoning power which the former 
prefigured and sacramentally conveyed. Christ was in truth that 
which the typical lamb of the ancient sacrifices was in emblem, 
and, by a certain proleptic and borrowed value, in some inferior 
measure of efiicacy. The title thus points out Christ as the 
Saviour of men by the sacrificial import and operation of his death. 
The very phrase spoke to a mind that drew its religious ideas 
from the Law, of death, of vicarious death, of death for sin, and 
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pointed out Him to whom it referred as one who was to save men, 
not by living among them, but by dying for them." Accordingly, 
we find the title applied to Christ in that connexion and associa- 
tion in the Apocalypse : "I beheld, and, lo ! in the midst of ths 
throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, 
stood a Lamb as it had been slain." ' " Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing." " Thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us unto G-od by thy blood." " They had washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb." 
"They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb." "The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world." Words which are to 
be taken as interpretative of the expression before us, removing 
from it all ambiguity, and proving that it points to Jesus as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. The phrase to which the title is 
coupled corroborates this conclusion. To take away sins is a 
sacrificial term. So Sfc. Paul uses it: "Offering oftentimes the 
same sacrifices which can -never take away sins." "It is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and" of goats should take away 
sins." It denotes in these places, plainly, to remove the guilt 
and penalty of sin by a satisfaction to divine justice, which the 
old sacrifices could not do, but which the sacrifice of Christ did. 
Thus, in addressing Christ as " the Lamb of G-od that taketh 
away the sins of the world,", we look to him as our Saviour, not 
merely by that exertion of Almighty power which pertains to him 
as truly and properly divine, as "God of God," " the everlasting 
Son of the Father," but by becoming mortal through the as- 
sumption of human flesh, and "obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross;" that " by the one oblation of himself, once 
offered," he might make "'a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." For 
in this is he l( the very Paschal Lamb which was offered for us, 
and hath taken away the sin- of the world; who by his death 
hath destroyed death, and by his rising to life again hath restored 

to us everlasting life." Thus, in this form of address is hidden 
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the mystery, of the Word made flesh, dying for sinners, offering 
himself to God for human sin, and procuring pardon and eternal 
life for all that-repent of their sins and believe in his name. 

The hymn before us once more recognises Christ in his media- 
torial exaltation and power. It says to him, " Thou that sittest at 
the right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us." It views 
him as exalted to be " a Prince and a Saviour," having " all power 
given him in heaven and earth ;" as our "Advocate with the Father/' 
"able to save to the uttermost -all that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them;" as living in 
heaven still in that peculiar relation to us which his adoption ;of 
our nature and his substitution in our stead have given him, to 
confer and secure to us that salvation which he lived and died on 
earth to procure for us, to bestow the full benefits of his redemp- 
tion on all those who shall be willing to receive them, and to 
make us willing by the operation of his powerful, and com- 
passionate grace. Thus he is presented to us as a Saviour whose 
work is not done, but whose work is now doing; who is saving us 
by a present continual exertion of his power and love, not leaving 
us to get to ourselves as we may the advantage of a past and 
finished intervention, but helping us to make our own the bless- 
ings of a current, perpetual intervention, in which all the power 
that pertained to ,his original gloryj and all the peculiar claims 
that result from his special interposition, are brought to bear in 
favour of those in whose recovery from their sins and its conse- 
quences he "sees of the travail of his soul and is satisfied," and 
reaps a rich reward of ,his sacrifices, pains, and toils in our behalf; 
Thus the salvation which the gospel provides is .represented to us 
as a salvation that is always going on in the hearts of individual 
men, and in the great mass .of the human race, in which Christ, 
is the active, interested, efficient agent. And therefore we go to 
him directly as to one that is able and disposed to hear and grant 
our prayer, the human-hearted yet divinely powerful Head and 
Patron of our race; and we pray with all confidence of sympathy and 
timely help, "Lord God ! Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that 
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iasest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou 
that sittest at the right hand of Grod' the Father,; have mercy 
upon us." 

Such is the Christ of this ancient Christian hymn. And such 
is the doctrine of the Prayer Book concerning Christ. With 
this all its formularies are filled as by an all-pervading presence. 
Coming out here and there more explicitly as in the composition 
before us, it is everywhere present by latent implication,,. by 
tacit understanding, and matter-of-course admission. Nor is this 
implication one which is inoperative and unfruitful. It makes 
itself apparent and felt in a thousand ways. It is the life of our 
prayers, and. the loftiest theme of our praises. All doctrine in 
any way taught in the Book of Common Prayer rests upon -it. 
All the ideas of religion it inculcates presuppose it. It is a 
universal presence in the book, a leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump, a golden thread that is shining through its whole warp 
and woof, a sweet odor that. penetrates and perfumes every part 
of the mass. It is this that makes the book so dear to true 
Christian souls, "bread to strengthen man's heart," and "medi- 
cine to heal his sickness." No man of our. Communion, while 
this precious form of devotion is used, can say, " They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have. laid him." -It 
is not in the power of any unfaithful or misbelieving minister to 
take from men, while this precious bequest of a pure antiquity 
leads their approaches to the throne of the -heavenly grace, "the 
Bread of Grod that came down from heaven- to give life to the 
world." The pulpit may speak darkly, or faintly, or equivocally, 
but it cannot muzzle- or suppress the clear, distinct, rich utter- 
ances of the desk. There will be a gospel in our churches that is 
no burlesque or perversion of the name, while the Liturgy keeps 
its place in their solemn assemblies; and never with us, while 
this show-bread of the sanctuary is weekly renewed, can there be 
that worst of famines " a famine not of bread or of water, but 
of hearing the words of the Lord." 
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In many quarters, in our day, the true idea of the Christ is 
greatly obscured and perverted; and, even where it keeps its place 
in theory, has grown feeble and uninfluential in effect, among 
other causes, as we suppose, for the want of just that safeguard 
and perpetual enlivener which a scriptural liturgy is fitted to be, 
and proves to be, among us. Men are rashly and presumptuously 
applying the measures of their fallible -reason to divine things, 
and fashioning the objects of their reverence and, trust in the 
crucible of their own minds. They say, "Lo ! here is Christ, or 
lo ! there." They make to themselves Saviours as their own 
sense of want or judgment of fitness dictates. In this process 
the features of the real Saviour rapidly fade and vanish. They 
count his divinity a hyperbole, his atonement a figure, and his 
intercession a poetic thought. His very being, at least in some 
instances, sinks into a myth or a mere impersonation of ideal 
excellence. His miracles dwindle into accommodations to Jewish 
superstition or feats of mesmeric jugglery. His actions and 
doctrine are the subject of presumptuous criticism, and his his- 
tory is forced to undergo the curtailments and corrections of . a ra- 
tionalizing skepticism. .And yet these men call themselves Chris- 
tian, and utter loud charges of illiberality and injustice against 
those who refuse to own them as brethren and "bid them. God 
speed." Meanwhile, the true Christ is embalmed in our venera- 
ble forms forms that cheered the hearts of the ancient saints, 
and sustained the souls of martyrs fighting with beasts or 
"glorifying God in the fires." And we trust that through God's 
mighty grace he also lives in our hearts, " the hope of glory." He, 
the divine, atoning, interceding Saviour, is " made unto us of 
God, wisdom ; and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion." The Church fulfils its office as ''the pillar and ground of 
the truth;" and her children, seeking "the old paths, where is 
the good way, walk therein and find rest unto their souls," and 
"not like children tossed to and fro and carried about by every 
wind of doctrine/' but " rooted and built up in Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and stablished in the faith as they have been taught," 
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l * grow up into him in all tilings which is the Head/' and are 
" filled with all the fulness of. God." 

Lord Jesus, Saviour of our souls, Son of the Father, Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the world, help us to come to 
thee, to know thee, believe in thee, love thee, and follow thee. 
"To whom shall we go but unto thee? thou hast the words of 
eternal life." Let none of us despise theo, or "neglect thy great 
salvation." Let none of us stray from thee into the forbidden 
paths of sin, error,- and death. " For thou only art holy, thou 
only art the Lord; thou only, Christ, with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father." 
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LECTURE X. 



. 'THE FIRST LESSON". ' 

For Moses of old time Jiatli in every city them that preacli him, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day. ACTS xv. 21. 

IN the ancient synagogue worship of the Jews, the Pentateuch, 
or Law of Moses, comprising the first five books of Scripture, 
was read according "to a table or fixed allotment in their Sabbath 
assemblies ; and their custom in this respect, in all their disper- 
sions, still continues unaltered. So that, in our own country, 
the very same portions of Scripture are read at the present day 
in the Jewish synagogues as were read on the correspondent Sab- 
baths in the synagogues of Palestine in the days of our Saviour. 
During the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, which took place 
one.hundred and sixty-three years before the Christian era, the 
reading of the Law was interdicted. The Jews, in order still to 
enjoy the privilege of hearing God's word in their religious as- 
semblies, substituted sections of the historical books and of the 
prophecies, constituting together what they called the Prophets, 
which were read also according to a fixed order or arrangement. 
Ever since the close of that memorable persecution, and the re- 
establishment of the national independence by the Maccabees, 
the appointed sections of the Law and of the Prophets have been 
read in connexion; and it was from this custom of the Jews 
that the primitive Christians adopted theirs, of reading, in their 
public worship, a first and second lesson one from the Old Tes- 
tament and one from the New corresponding with the Jewish 
lessons from the Law and from the Prophets j a custom which we 
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adhere to and esteem as a most important and useful .feature; of 
our Service. 'The stated lesson from the Law is that which St. 
James alludes to in the text: ."Moses/' he says, "of old hath 
in.. every city them that preach him, being read in their syna- 
gogues every Sabbath-day." And :the prophetic lesson is :in- 
te,nded by St. Paul, when, in bis speech in the synagogue of 
Antioch in .Pisidia, he speaks of "the voices of the Prophets 
which are read every Sabbath-day."- 

In our Service, the reading $f the first or Old Testament lesson 
immediately follows the Psalter or portion , of -Psalms for the, day. 
And it is read, as you know, as well as the second lesson, not at 
the discretion of the minister, but according to a prescribed course 
or system. This may seem to some an unreasonable restraint on 
the freedom of the minister, who, it may be thought, may safely 
and advantageously be trusted with the selection of such portions 
of Scripture for public reading as may seem to him most- edifying 
to the people, most suitable to the occasion, and best fitted,, to 
promote some effect which he directly, aims to produce. But 
nothing can be more evident than that the Church, in framing 
all her services, regards her ministers as her servants, who are 
charged with fulfilling her will and accomplishing her purposes, 
and not, except at .least in entire subordination to this higher de- 
sign, with" gratifying some will and securing some object of their 
own. The Church is the teacher of men, and the individual 
minister such, only in a secondary- and inferior sense. The 
Church, too, delights in uniformity. She will have all her chil- 
dren fare/alike; and evidently has satisfaction in the thought, 
that. however far apart in space, from Sunday , to Sunday and from 
day to day, they sit at the same table .and partake of the very 
same shew-bread of the sanctuary. And we are quite- sure that, 
;her true children thank her for her care i in this respect, and find 
a pleasure and a profit in the thought that not only in their 
speaking to God, but in their hearing God ppeak to them, they 
are with their brethren everywhere, which greatly overbalance 
any benefit they, might .derive from a larger, discretion in, selecting 
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Scriptures with a reference- to -individual tastes and shifting cir- 
cumstances. And it is to be remembered that the- liberty con- 
templated is a^ liberty to the minister merely, and not to the 
people, who would, in the event of a change, be only transferred 
froin a dependance on the judgment of the Church to a; de- 
pendance on the judgment of the man. But besides this, 
there are benefits, and those -by no means slight, which arise 
from reading the Scriptures in our churches according to an 
established order. It "' secures a far more liberal^ general, and 
impartial exhibition of the word of God in his house, than is 
likely to be, or as we believe, in fact is, enjoyed under a different 
system. The minister has no power to abridge the people's 
"portion of meat," or create a total "famine -of hearing the 
words of the Lord," by his laziness, or vanity, or caprice ; 'or to 
humour them = in their dyspeptic or fastidious dislike of that 
"sincere milk" by which they are tq" grow, or in their foolish 
wish to have less of it, in order to have more of the more -titil- 
lating but far less nutritious food of " the enticing words of man's 
wisdom" from the pulpit. - Nor is he allowed to confine himself 
to a narrow range of passages for reading, selected with a view, 
perhaps, to some one-sided theology or some hobby of reform or 
philanthropy, which he may so employ as to make his public 
reading not a "rightly dividing the word of truth," ' but a, 
"handling the word of God deceitfully." He 'may thus, too, 
under the authority of the Church, read Scriptures which some 
squeamish hearers might think objectionable if selected by him- 
self, but which, nevertheless, may contain most' needful instruc- 
tion and admonition for men- God's awful voice of warning on 
points which could not well be presented to them in any other 
way. And further, especially in the case of the Sunday lessons, 
the frequent periodical use of the same portions '6f Scripture in 
the Church renders them familiar to the hearers; and there is no 
doubt that, in this way, numbers <of persons, unable or indisposed 
to read their Bibles at home, become to a large extent acquainted 
with the letter of the word of God. Heard from early childhood 
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: year after year, through: all the stages of their lives, they become 
indelibly' imprinted on their 5 memories, and inseparably incor- 
porated with their habits : of thought. And ' this is : the' solution, 
as we suppose, of a fact which we think 'observation-establishes; 
that persons : of our communion are ordinarily fqimd to be. much 
better acquainted with Scripture than those of religious bodies in 
which no such-systematic reading is maintained. And, although 
it is not; the letter but- the -spirit thai giveth life, yet we bave 
reason to know that they who are called to minister to men on 
deathbeds, : or : to men awakened to thought after, long periods of 
indifference or vice, do not find in them, if they nave learned the 
Church Catechism and heard the lessons read in 'Church in their 
childhood, that blank and unprovided void of religious ideas which 
renders the task of instruction in other cases so difficult and dis- 
couraging. That, then, we have no doubt, is a most salutary and 
useful law which is contained in the rubric: "Then shall be read 
the first Lesson, or second, as the case may be, according to the 
Table or Calendar." . - V -Vv ' 

- For the purpose of the public reading here indicated, the 
Church has digested the principal part of Scripture into portions 
of a convenient length, of which one from the Old Testament and 
one from the New Testament are always to be read according to 
this allotment as a part of -Morning and Evening Prayer^ and 
are called the first and second lessons. They bear this name of 
lessons, as they are vehicles of instruction for men, taken from the 
pure source of certain and infallible truth, " given by inspiration 
of God," and " profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness j" lessons indeed, teaching men all 
that "a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's health," 
without alloy of human mistake or weakness, that "-the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 
There are three of these sets of lessons, contained in the "Table 
of Lessons for Sundays," the "Table of Lessons for Holydays," 
and "the Calendar," the latter consisting of portions of Scripture 

for every day in the year, to be: used in church when no special 
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lessons are provided in the Tables/ the Table Lessons always 
having the, preference when : there are any. The first lesson is 
invariably from the Old Testament, except. in the case of a few 
of the minor holydays on which it is;from : the Apocrypha. The 
second lesson in the morning, with a very few exceptions, is from 
the Gospels and the Acts, and in the evening, with like exception, 
from the Epistles. In the Calendar lessons there : are no devia- 
tions from this rule. The Sunday and Holyday lessons are 
selected with a view to the subject of .special'commemoration, so 
as, with the help of the Epistles and Grospels, to bring the. testi- 
mony of Scripture- to ,bear upon it in the fullest) clearest; and 
most impressive manner, and present it to- the minds of men u in 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth." ; According to the Calen- 
dar, all the most instructive and interesting portions of the Old 
Testament are to be read over every year, .the Gospels and' Acts 
twice .a year, and the .Epistles.; three tinies. This is done at least 
wheje there is a daily service; and where there is not, .the Calen- 
dar furnishes an excellent directory for reading in families and 
for private reading, in both of .which some rule is desirable as a 
check on negligence and on a tendency to perform this important 
duty in a slighting and desultory manner, 'as well as to provide 
definite readings for occasions when public service ,is held on 
ordinary week-days* Erom the Book of Revelation, lessons are 
taken only for a few of the holydays, as the greater part of the 
contents of that mysterious book are not sufficiently intelligible 
to edify a congregation. In a few instances the minister is at 
liberty to select the lessons .for himself, if they have not been 
specially prescribed by the Ecclesiastical Authority. : . 

We see, then, that our Church has made large provision for 
the reading of God's holy word in her solemn assemblies. 
Herein she acts the part of a liberal and provident mother to her 
children. It is indeed an invaluable provision for their spiritual 
welfare and improvement, The English Reformers, just escaped 
from the spiritual hunger and Scarcity of a Church that had 
sealed up God's truth "in a tongue not understanded of the 
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people," were careful that Henceforward they should" feed to the 
full on the "fat things full of marrow" which they had drawn, 
forth from their -long concealment. There is no other Church on 
earth that feeds her members so well. She does not send them 
to the muddy streams of human exposition/or the shallow and 
meagre rills of human philosophy, but tells them to go to' -the 
fountain's head and draw for themselves ; to "take of the waters 
ofjife freely" as they gush forth pure and pellucid" from the 
spring; or rather sends her honoured servants to draw for them, 
and carry the refreshing draught to their lips. We do not know 
how large a debt we owe her. judgment and forethought in this 
regard. How extensive an influence this abundant and continual 
reading of God's word-in our assemblies for worship exerts upon 
us/ in giving >us right views of God'and of ourselves, in fixing in 
our minds just ideas of Christian doctrine and sound principles 
of morality, we can' scarcely imagine. ? An effect' that is quietly 
and insensibly wrought is apt to be underrated. We do not feel 
ourselves grow. The -process of physical nutrition, is wholly a 
secret to us. ; We have no sense of the incorporation of our 
food into our persons, or its assimilation to our substance. But 
take away our portion, and how soon would "our leanness rising 
up in, us bear witness to our face," while we were forced to cry 
out, "My leanness, my leanness, wo unto me! the treacherous 
dealers .have dealt treacherously." 0! what a miserable change 
should we experience if. we -were removed to a land or a religious 
body in which "there was no open vision," and we were forced 
to "wander from sea to sea, and from the north even to the easfy 
to seek the word of the Lord, and could not find it." And yet, 
it may be, that we are provoking the Lord to work sucK a sad 
change in our condition by the levity, indifference, and disesteem 
with which' we treat his boon; while of so many it may be fitly 
said, that "when for the time they ought to be teachers, they 
have need that one teach them again what be the principles of 
the oracles of God." .' : 

But we 'are chiefly concerned this evening with the Old lesta- 
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meat, from which the first lesson is taken. This is. read' at -that 
stage of the Service at which we are now arrived. < .The Old 
Testament consists of those Scriptures which were given to the 
Jews before the coming of the Messiah. , -They point-; forward to 
him, as the New Testament points. back. The coming of the 
Saviour has now Christianized them ; put a new and fuller sense 
into their words. They are more valuable to us than they were 
to the Jews. We can , understand them better v - We have the 
key that .unlocks their sense. There is in some quarters a dis- 
position to. underrate the Old Testament, to consider it as obso- 
lete, the document of a by-past religion. No sentiment, can be 
more unsound. Our Church gives not the least countenance to 
it. In her public readings, as you see, she raises the Old Testa- 
ment to a co-ordinate rank with its companion. And she tells us, 
in one of her Articles, that "the Old Testament is not contrary 
to the New; for both in the Old and New Testament everlasting 
life is. offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator 
between God and man, being both Grod and :man. Wherefore 
they are not to be heard which feign that the old fathers did 
look only for transitory promises." . Perhaps we 'have never 
thought that all the great and glorious things that are said of 
the Scriptures, in the word of Grod have immediate reference to 
the Qld Testament, which alone was. in existence. ; when these 
sayings were written or uttered; and that they apply to the New 
Testament, only by implication and inference. It was to the old 
Jewish Scriptures that our Saviour .had reference when he said, 
"Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they that testify of me." "Sanctify .them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth." To them St. Paul refers 
when he declares that "all Scripture is "given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness;" that "the word of God is quick and 
pOAverful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to 
the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and of the joints and- 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and .intents of the 
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heart./' and that "whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we, through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope." , Of these St. James speaks as 
"the engrafted word which is able to save- men's souls;" and 
St. Peter as "the .sincere milk of the word,", which men are to 
"receive with meekness as new-born babes, that they may grow 
thereby," and as "the word of 'God that live th' and abideth for- 
ever," and that forms -that "seed not corruptible but incorrup< 
tible" of which men are "born again." These David hymned, 
when he praised the blessedness of the man whose "delight is in 
the Law of the Lord, and who meditates therein ~day and night," 
declaring that he should be "like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that should bring forth his fruit in -due season, whose -leaf 
should not wither, and whatsoever he doeth should prosper;" and 
made the 'theme of his lofty panegyric when he sang, "The Law 
of the Lord is perfect, -converting the soul ; the 'testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes.- The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring -forever; the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether; More to be desired are they-than gold; yea, 
than much fine gold; sweeter also than honey and the 'honey- 
comb. Moreover, by. them is thy servant warned ; and in keep- 
ing of- them there is great reward." "Thy word is .a lamp to 
my feet, and a light to my paths." "The entrance of thy word 
giveth light, it giveth understanding unto the simple." "We 
are not to forget that all these lofty things' are said of the Old 
Testament, for when they were said there was no New Testa- 
ment of which to say them. And though to this they are. appli- 
cable, and even more intensely, they can never cease to include 
in a very ample sense those Scriptures which they at first con- 
templated. For inspiration,, which originally made them worthy 
of such praise, is not a thing that ceases ana expires with time; 
and God is not so mutable a being that his utterances can become 
meaningless and unimportant by the mere ' lapse of years. No;' 
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those old utterances of his were for us -even more, than for those 
to whom they, were, first directed. Time and the .development 
of truth has only, given them a fuller significanqy and a richer 
value, infusing into their old words the .new, unfolded sense of 
the new dispensation. According to the saying of .our Lord, 
"Think not, that I, am come, to destroy the Law/or the Pro- 
phets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." Our Church, 
as, "the witness and keeper of holy writ/' guards the, sacred 
deposit of revealed truth' in its integrity; and .ever/ in her holy 
places are heard the words of Moses and "the voices of the 
prophets/' blended with the words .of our Lord and the sayings 
of his apostles. ' , . . - 

The Jews divided their Scriptures into three portions, consist- 
ing of the Law of- Moses, or Pentateuch, containing the first five 
books of Scrip bure; the Hagiographa,^ a word signifying simply 
holy writing, which contained the books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Rufch, Esther, First and Second Chronicles, and Lamentations.; 
and the Prophets, comprising the remainder of the historical 
books, so called because they were written by men who possessed 
the prophetic spirit, and the rest of the prophecies proper. The 
division is arbitrary, and of no practical value. It is mentioned 
only because there is generally supposed to be an allusion to it. in 
our Saviour's words, ".All, things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moses, and in .the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning^ me/' where v the Psalms is supposed >to stand 
for the Hagiographa at large, as being the most prominent and 
valuable portion of them. A more natural division of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures is into the Historical, Poetic, and Prophetic 
Books. The Historical Books consist of the five books of Moses,-^ 
called sometimes the Pentateuch, which, simply signifies the five 
volumes, Joshua, Judges, Ruth,. First and Second Samuel, First 
and- Second Kings, First arid Second Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
rniah, and Esther. The five books of Moses are Genesis, or the 
Production, so called because it narrates the creation of the world 
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and the primitive history of the human race; Exodus, or the 
Departure, named from its principal subject, the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt;- Leviticus^ which is chiefly occupied 
with the account of the Levitical institutions, the duties and 
services of the sacred tribe- of -Levi; Numbers, which derives its 
title from the numbering x>f the Israelites in -the. desert a lead- 
ing feature in its contents;- and Deuteronomy, or. the Second 
Law, because it Consists of the recapitulation of the Law by 
Moses before his death. After the Pentateuch comes Joshua, 
which recounts the conquest of Canaan and the division of the 
land 'among- the tribes under his leadership and direction; then 
Judges, which contains the* history of the nation during "the 
times when the judges ruled;" Ruth, which is an appendix to 
the last 'book, forming a beautiful episode to its sad story of 
degeneracy and bloodshed, and presenting a, delightful picture of 
pastqrar-simplicity-'and pure religion in a time of wickedness and 
confusion; the two books of Samuel, containing an account of 
the times in which he was the prominent personage; the two 
books of Kings, sufficiently described by their name; the two 
books of Chronicles, which form a parallel and contemporary his- 
tory, chiefly of the kingdom of Judah; -Ezra and Nehem'iah, 
which narrate the return of Israel from the Babylonish Captivity, 
.and the re-establishment of their 'institutions under the direction 
of these holy men; and .Esther, which details the services of the 
Jewish queen of that name, who was consort of Ahasuerus, King 
. of Persia, in behalf of her nation in the ; time of the Captivity. 
The Poetical Books consist of Job, which; -is a kind of sacred- 
drama, and the nibst ancient poem extant, founded upon the 
fortunes of- a real' personage -of "that name, and intended to -illus- 
trate'' the designs of Providence ; and the uses of aflliction.; the 
Psalms, a Collection of inspired odes by different 'authors, chiefly 
intended for the temple-service ; Proverbs; consisting"- of wise 
maxims, for the conduct of life, drawn from the experience of 
Solomon, the wise king; of Israel; Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,.a 
treatise or sermon on the vanity ;of life and the true good of man, 
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by the same royal author; and the Canticles, or Song of Solomon, 
in which under the .form of a nuptial poem are prophetically 
described, in the fervid and gorgeous imagery of Oriental fancy, 
the mutual loves and endearments of "Christ and the Church." 
In the third division of the Prophetical Books are comprised 
" Four Prophets the greater, and Twelve Prophets the less/' con- 
taining the prophetic writings, and in some instances portions of 
the personal history of the Prophets whose names they respectively 
bear. Here we find the 'lofty Isaiah, the tender Jeremiah, the 
fervid Ezeldel, the copious Daniel, the sententious Hosea, and the 
sublime Habakkuk. Lamentations is a pendant to the prophecy 
of Jeremiah a distinct and very elaborate poem composed by him 
to bewail the downfall of Jerusalem the most beautiful specimen 
of elegiac poetry the world has ever seen; full of plaintive sweek 
ness, delicate and expressive imagery, and lofty and touching 
eloquence. Such are the contents of the Old Testament. f You 
will perceive that while for convenience of classification they are 
disposed into the three divisions of the historic, the poetical, and 
the prophetic, these terms are not of exclusive application to 'the 
portions which they respectively designate, but are only used to 
describe the distinguishing quality of each. History appears in 
the poetical division, and is scattered through the Prophets. 
Exquisite specimens of poetry occur in the historic narratives, 
and the prophecies -are chiefly poetic. And prophetic oracles are 
interwoven with the history, and are found in the poetical books. 
The whole form a rich mosaic, in which terse and graceful narra- 
tive, earnest and lofty eloquence, sublime and tender .song, the 
knowledge of things past, the disclosure of things to come, the 
deepest wisdom, the purest morality, and the most fervent devo- 
tion, -conspire to constitute a picture which the. spirit of man 
cannot fail to contemplate with admiration, reverence, and profit, 
as a new Eden of delight and fulness, in which grow" all trees 
good for food and pleasant to the sight, whose leaf shall not 
wither, neither shall they cease from yielding fruit. 
" Let us not, then, suppose, that the Jewish Scriptures have lost 
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their value -vand utility by the ; coming -of. Christ, or that Chris- 
tianity in any way renders them obsolete : and useless. They 
were given to'.men for all time, and will be full of instruction and 
profit to men as long as the world shall, stand. Their histories 
are the records of G-od's dealings with :his Church of .that very 
Church of which,, in the enlarged and more spiritual form which 
the gospel has imparted to.it, we are : members:; and they, illus- 
trate those eternal and unchangeable principles which in all ages 
govern the Almighty in the administration of its affairs. Their, 
men are striking and impressive instances of the beauty of holi- 
ness and the evil of transgression. Their personages, events, and 
institutions are to a large extent types, "shadows of good things to 
come/ 3 and, as realized and explained in Christ and his salvation, 
full of edification and pleasure to devout and thoughtful minds. 
Nowhere else is God so, clearly seen' .as the God of nations as in 
these writings ; raising up the great men of the earth to be his 
rod or his shield,, ruling over the tossing waves of personal ambi- 
tion and political change, to .chastise the evil and reward the 
good, to make Zion a praise in the earth, and the mighty powers 
that oppose her as the dust of the summer threshing-floor. Their 
devotional effusions are essentially Christian worship, and thus 
are fifc, especially- with that noble sense which a finished gospel 
puts into .their words, to be the channels of the Christian's prayers 
and praises. Their morals are evangelical morals, an anticipation 
of the full disclosure of duty which Christ and his apostles made 
to men; invaluable principles of character and rules of action, 
with which no heathen philosophy or ethics has any thing to com- 
pare, in perusing which the mind is enlightened and the heart 
improved. Their prophecies are. an embryo gospel, exhibiting to 
us, almost with the clearness of historic description, Him who is 
" the consolation of Israel" and "the hope of the ends of the 
earth;" thus stamping by the light of their subsequent fulfilment 
the Book that contains them and the religion they attest, with 
the finger of God; and, read and pondered in the light of that per- 
fect salvation in which they are fulfilled, reflecting light in return 
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upon those later Scripture! from which they borrow their expla- 
nation and significancy. Let us listen to' them as they are read 
to us in God's house, as we read them in our houses, with re- 
verent, teachable, believing, earnest minds. Let us not despise 
so noble a part of our birthright, but pi'ay Grod -for grace to so 
"read, mark, 'learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience 
and comfort of his holy word, we may embrace and ever hold 
fast the blessed hope of everlasting life which he has given us in : 
our Saviour Jesus Christ." 
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LECTURE XL 



THE TE DEUM. . 

Praise waitefkfor ihee, God! inZion. PSALM Ixv. 1. 

: IT is uncertainly whom the Te Deum was composed, but we 
know that it is 'very ancient. It is often ascribed to St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, who flourished in the fourth century, and it is 
sometimes called^ the Hymn of St. Ambrose. There is even a 
tradition that it was composed by him on the. occasion of the 
baptism' of St. Augustine. ; St. -Ambrose was one of the lights 
of the age in- which ho lived, and would- deserve the gratitude of 
the Church in all time^ if for nothing else, as -he was the instru- 
ment of converting to her faith and. bringing, into, her service the 
yet greater and more illustrious St. Augustine. That was an age, 
however, which, though somewhat darkened by the shades of in- 
creasing superstition, was fruitful in great- names -names which 
the Church will always cherish -among her jewels, and hold in 
honour for godly wisdom and heroic championship of the, truth. 
No age, indeed, since that of the apostles, can -boast nobler names 
than those of'Eusebius, Cyril, Basil, Gregory, Ambrose; Chrysos- 
tom, Athatiasius, Jerome, and Augustine, who all lived in the 
fourth' century, and "adoriied it. by their lives and writings. St. 
Ambrose was much devoted to the cultivation of sacred music, 
and was the author of several Christian hymns which were use'd 
in the service of the Church. A style of music older than the 
Gregorian, called from him the Ambrosian, grew up and flourished 
under his patronage. St. Augustine tells us, in his Confessions, 
how deeply he was aiFeeted by the music of the Cathedral of 
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Milan in the days of his first repentance : " How did I weep, 
in thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by the voices 
of thy sweet-attuned Church ! The voices flowed into mine ears, 
and the truth distilled into iny heart, whence the affections of 
my devotion overflowed, and tears ran - down, and happy was I 
therein." 

That the Te Deurn, however, was one of the Ambrosian hymns 
is not certain. But by whomsoever composed, it ranks among 
the very noblest specimens of uninspired devotional composition ; 
stands in the very foremost rank of those " spiritual songs" with 
which the piety of the Church, in the course of her history, has 
from time to time enriched her worship} and is, one of those few 
of their number which no lapse of time -will ever render anti- 
quated or deprive at all of their freshness and estimation. Who 
can conceive of a time when Christians shall grow weary of the 
Te Deuni, or when its severe and awful beauty, joined to its deep 
and seraphic spirit of devotion, shall no 'longer kindle Christian 
hearts to praise, and when the soul under its influence shall cease 
to be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, when, 'in the strains it 
furnishes, the mouth praises the God of its salvation with joyful 
lips ? Perhaps never does the Christian realize more fully than 
in the use of this glorious anthem, with a heart attuned to the 
work, that in the gospel and Church of Christ he has even here 
on earth "come unto the Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly, and Church of the first- 
born which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect/' and is in these outer 
courts catching the echoes and rehearsing the strains of -that 
worship, which, in the inner temple where God "his face unveiled 
in perfect glory shows/', shall employ and enrapture him forever 

The Te Demn was certainly used in the worship of the Church 
as early as the sixth century, and has thus unquestionably for 
thirteen hundred -years aided in giving utterance to the deepest 
and loftiest feelings of devotion in Christian hearts. If the time 
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shall ever come when the Church shall tire of it, and no longer 
find it a fit and desirable vent of sentiments which are habitually 
seeking expression in the souls of its members, it will.be a token 
of sad degeneracy and decline, and prove but too clearly that the 
robust and manly spirit of ancient piety no longer flourishes in 
her, but is decayed and waxen old, and ready to vanish away. 
These links that unite us with the early Christians are invaluable 
on many accounts. They delight us by their historic associa- 
tions. They make us feel our. oneness with the days of mighty 
champions and heroic martyrs.. They realize to us the unbroken 
flow of- the Church's life, and'make us feel that the polity under 
which we are living is the .very same that apostles set up, and 
successive generations of holy men ha.ve lived to illustrate and 
died to defend. They continually, as we may say, rejuvenate our 
Christianity, bring into it fresh supplies of its early life-blood, 
and baptize it anew with the dew of its youth; assure us that "the 
things that are most surely believed among us" are not "cun- 
ningly-devised fables," but the old truths which were undoubt- 
ingly held, and were the life and the food of Christian souls, when 
the image of apostles' lives and teachings was yet fresh among 
men; and enable us to turn a quiet denial to all who would seduce 
us into novelties of opinion or of worship, in the words of St. 
Paul, "We have no such custom, nor the churches of God." 

The Te Deum is a regular and artistic composition. It con- 
sists of three distinct parts. The first is pure praise; the second 
is a devotional confession of faith or a creed addressed to God- as 
an act of adoration; and the third is a prayer for the Church of 
God and for ourselves. 

I. Tlie first part of the -Te Deum consists of the first nine 
verses. This is pure praise. And here, before entering into an 
examination of it more particularly, it may be well to notice a 
difference in this respect between the hymnology of ancient times 
and that of our own. That is more objective, ours is more sub- 
jective. The former dwells more on God, the latter more on 
man. Compare the hymns of the ancient Church with those of 
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the most admired arid successful writers of hymns in modern 
days, as, for instance, Wesley, Cowper, Newton, Watts, Mont- 
gomery, or Doddridge, and notice the difference. The latter are 
much taken up with revealing and depicting and sometimes with 
a painful minuteness and egotism the movements of the human 
spirit, the various phases and .workings of what in modern phrase 
is called religious experience. They consist of metrical soliloquies, 
in which the soul tells the story of its hopes and fears, its joys 
and sorrows, its trials and deliverances, sometimes in addresses to 
God with thanksgiving for relief or supplication for help some- 
times in mere mental pictures. Now, we do not say that we utterly 
object to this style of devotional composition, or desire its total 
exclusion from our worship. We are willing to retain it as good 
andusefulsolongas.it is sober and reverent, and does not run 
into individual idiosyncrasies or passionate and sensuous descrip- 
tions, such rude familiarities and physical endearments as turn 
religion into animal sensibility and render God such a one as 
ourselves. But it must be admitted that this is a lower style of 
devotion than that in which the soul comparatively forgets itself, 
and is absorbed in the contemplation of its great object, in which 
the characteristic. quality is not so much an intense self-conscious- 
ness as an engrossing faith. And yet the former description of 
worship is most generally popular and acceptable, because it does 
not require so deeply and purely devotional a spirit to enter into 
it, but easily excites a lively and pleasurable glow in the soul, 
through the working of the imagination and the natural feelings, 
'which is taken for religious fervour. In order to enter into such 
a composition as .the Te Deurn duly, the soul must, lift .itself .up 
to a higher platform. It must get a portion of spiritual-, vision. 
It must enter into " that within the veil." It must rise above its 
own peculiar and limited range of religious emotions, and be ready 
to bear a part in that glorious .anthem which a redeemed .race 
sends up as its common offering. It must 'be in sympathy with 
superior beings in their tribute of worship. It must look beyond 
time, and associate itself with that portion of the Church, which 
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has ended its days of mourning and is already in paradise, which, 
has " come out of great tribulation, and washed its robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb." And just in pro- 
portion as this spirit of large, comprehensive, and realizing faith 
is developed in the soul, will this Christian song become intel- 
ligible, rich and satisfying, and the soul -be enabled to soar in it 
upon the wings of a spiritual worship into the presence of God's 
throne. 

The Te Deum begins with an expression of individual praise, 
which yet is social in its character, and intended to -be the joint 
act of a company of worshippers "We praise thee, God; we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord." But the worshipper no sooner 
begins to praise, than he feels himself as it were brought into a 
sympathy with a great company of worshippers. He is no longer 
alone or circumscribed, within the limits of any visible congrega- 
tion. The first note, of praise he- utters is, as it were, re-echoed 
from innumerable . voices around/ above. He finds' himself a 
member of a universal choir, in whose unceasing 'tribute he is 
permitted to share, and whose respondent notes quicken the strain 
of devotion in his own soul into a livelier and more joyful exer- 
cise. ( f The earth is full of His praise." Universal nature sends 
up its hymn to ."the Father everlasting." Nor is earth allowed 
to shut in. and bound the worship. "When he praises, he is so 
far heavenly, that heaven joins and cheers him in his work. The 
sound of celestial harmonies comes swelling on his ear. He hears 
the "angels cry aloud, the heavens and all ."the powers therein." 
-His ear drinks in the music of "cherubim and seraphim," busy 
before the throne with their continual cry of "Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of . Sabaoth ; heaven and earth are full of thy glory." 
The mighty ones .and burning ones of the heavenly hierarchy, 
full of power and zeal in their Maker's service, are heard in their 
incessant trisagion, their threefold ascription of holiness 'to the 
great Triune Jehovah, "the God of the armies of heaven." The 
word Sabaoth occurs but twice in our translation of the Scrip- 
turesonce in St; Paul's Epistle to the Romans, where it is con- 
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tained in a quotation from Isaiah, and once in the Epistle of St. 
Jaines. It is a Hebrew word, in these- places transferred first 
into.the Greek original, and thence into the English translation. 
It is of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew text of the Old Tes- 
tament, and is generally represented in our version by the word 
hosts. It is a military term, and signifies the orderly array of 
the celestial hierarchy, marshalled in 'ranks and gradations under 
the banner of their great Sovereign, as distinguished from a mere 
confused crowd or promiscuous multitude.* Nor is the Christian 
without sympathy in his praise from, that portion of his own race 
who have passed away from this terrestrial state, and are waiting 
for the redemption of their bodies in paradise. In the act of 
praise he is in harmony and unison with them also, and he seems 
to hear their voices joining the universal chorus, and ' exclaims, 
"The. glorious company of the apostles,"-" the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets," " the noble army of martyrs," praise thee. He 
mentions here the top and flower of "the redeemed from among 
men," not as excluding others, but putting them forward as the 
leaders and representatives of the blissful multitude. Thus is 
the servant of God in this low and struggling life, when he enters 
upon the work of praise, at once brought into concert and com- 
munication with all the good of all worlds and all orders of being, 
and seems to be bearing a part on earth in that universal and 
perpetual symphony. in which, "with angels and archangels and 
all -the company of heaven," he hopes to "laud and magnify 
God's holy name, evermore praising him," hereafter. 

II. The second part of the Te Deum is a creed or recital of the 
principal articles of Christian belief, devotionally expressed, of 
directed to God as an act of homage and adoration. This part 
includes the next ten verses. The worshipper here defines and 
describes the object whom he worships, as well as some of the 
chief particulars of his intervention as, the Saviour of men. The 

* TyndaJ. curiously renders the expression which, in King James's Bible, is 
translated "a multitude of the hevenly host," "a multitude of hevenly 
sowdiers," . ' 
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Te Deum does not here lose its character as an act of praise, but 
modifies it by combining with it a confession of faith, by "which 
its praise is rendered specific and definite. He takes the distinct 
position of a worshipper of God, as revealed to men in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as standing in those special relations to mankind 
which Christianity involves and exhibits, and possessing that na- 
ture which the plan of salvation, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, implies and manifests " the God and Father of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ." He -is not the .God of nature God 
simply as his " invisible things" are "seen, being .understood by 
the. things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead/' 
or as dimly disclosed under the Law, shining as it were amid 
the thick darkness behind the veil: in the most holy place, but as 
fully revealed and seen without hinderance or obstruction in the 
face of Jesus Christ. This portion of 'the Te Deum bears to the 
Apostles' Creed a resemblance too close to be accidental. The 
clauses, and their arrangement, and to a great extent the form of 
expression, show a designed reference to it. It is indeed little 
more than the Apostles' Creed- turned into ah exercise of devo- 
tion. . And in this .way it bears testimony to the contemporaneous 
existence of that creed and its familiar use as a declaration of the 
Church's faith,-as well as of the acceptance of the terms of that 
creed in the sense in which the great body of Christians have 
always agreed to understand them.. This devotional creed is 
strictly Trinitarian. The mystery of the divine nature is declared 
in it not as a cold speculation -or a dogmatic definition,, but as a 
warm, living act of worship. Equal honours are offered to all 
the three persons; while Christ, as-the especial object of Christian 
belief and adoration, is addressed as " the .King of glory," "the 
everlasting Son of the Father," such before his entrance on the 
work of saving man, and in taking upon him that work, made 
man by being born of a virgin, subjected to death but victorious 
over it, as having by this' victory set open the kingdom of heaven 
.-to all who believe on his name, sitting at the right hand of God 

in his .Father's glory, "a Prince and a Saviour," hereafter to come 

13* 
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again with glory to judge the: world.- . This is fearlessly asserted 
to be the common belief and profession of the Church in its dis- 
persion. And this faith, thus sharply and boldly outlined, is 
turned in to an anthem of loftiest praise, and presented to God as 
the best offering of a Christian heart, to be offered up with an 
adoration as deep as the truths it contains are glorious and awful, 
and a gratitude as profound and ecstatic as the benefits- it com- 
memorates are great and vital:- ' . 

The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge thee, 

The Father of an infinite majesty ; < 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son ; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory, Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father; . 

When thou tpokest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble thyself to 
ho born of a virgin. , . , . , 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. ' : 

Thou sittest at thought hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

Wo believe that thou stialt come to be our Judge. 

For twelve hundred years, at least, these strains have resounded 
in the Christian assemblies of every part of the world. This is 
"the faith once delivered to the saints."' This makes provision 
for our spiritual wants. This forms a basis to which the soul 
may confidently commit its hope for eternity. Resting upon this, 
we have "peace in believing," and "rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God." . . . 

III. The third part of the Te Deum is a prayer. This com- 
prises the last eleven verses. And yet here there is no abrupt 
transition. We slide . into it naturally. It is indeed the proper 
sequel of what has gone before. The connecting link is the. 
word therefore " We therefore pray thee." The mention of 4he" 
Judge's coming touches a chord that vibrates quickly, and turns 
the tone of our devotional feeling in an instant. Judge ? it is an 
awful name. Am I prepared .to meet him? Alas ! I am a sin- 
ner. "Who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth ? for he is like refiners' fire and like ful- 
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lets' soap." "Enter not into judgment with thy servant, ,0 
Lord! for in thy sight shall no man- living be justified." Such 
seems to be the train of thought. And this is in perfect harmony 
with the general character of our Service, as I have shown on 
other occasions always returning from every other department 
of worship to this work of deprecation and entreaty, this evan- 
gelical sense of unworthiness and weakness, and this humble 
looking to the cross and the Spirit of Christ for mercy and grace 
to help. This is the spontaneous and habitual attitude of the 
Christian heart, the posture in which it loves to be as the only 
safe or fitting standing in the presence of infinite power and 
holiness. "We therefore pray thee, help thy -servants, whom 
thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood." Help them in 
their struggle with themselves and with the world, and make*'them 
more than conquerors through thy strength made perfect in their 
weakness, and leave not to themselves and to the ruin that such 
desertion must bring to them, those whom- thou hast ransomed 
with the shedding of thy blood. Leave not them to perish with 
the world whom thou hast purchased for heaven, but "make them 
to be numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting.'^But the 
suppliants do not confine their view to: themselves. True prayer 
never does. "If I. forget thee, Jerusalem," cries the really 
devout spirit, " let my right hand forget her cunning." So David, 
in the very depth of his penitential sorrow^ in the fifty-first Psalm, 
exclaims, "Q be favourable and gracious unto Zion ; build thou 
the walls of Jesusalem." So the suppliant here subjoins, "0 
Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage.. G-overn them 
and lift them up forever." True prayer, in one way or another, is 
always thus expansive. "He that in prayer," says Archbishop 
Leighton, '/minds only himself, doubtless is not right in minding 
himself." "Our Father/-' runs the Lord's Prayer that divine 
pattern and directory of right praying, not my Eather. Selfish- 
ness and egotism in prayer vitiate it and make it a vain oblation. 
To be accepted' petitioners for ourselves, we must be earnest in- 
tercessors for others. And nothing is nearer to the true Chris- 
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tian's heart than the Church of God. In it, indeed, are bound up' 
his own best interests, his richest hopes, his dearest friends ; and, 
above all, in it lies the glory of God and the success of the Gos- 
pel -which he regards above all things. But now our hymn seeks 
once more to raise itself up to the work of praise, to resume that 
offering of adoration which the thought of the judgment inter- 
rupted: "Day by day we magnify thee; and we worship thy 
name ever, world without end." But the sense of personal want 
and danger gains the mastery. The chord that has been touched 
vibrates too strongly to return speedily to rest. Sin, sin- 1 to be 
rid of it, to be saved from its polluting and annoying presence, 
to have it forgiven and be kept from again falling into it, this 
has become the paramount desire, of the soul. And so on it goes 
crying for mercy, mercy, to the end : "Vouchsafe, Lord, to 
keep us this day without , sin. Lord, have mercy upon us, 
have mercy upon us. Lord, let thy mercy be upon us, as .our 
trust is in thee. Lord, in thee have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded." What soul that knows what sin is how hate- 
ful, how abominable, how filthy, how dangerous, how destructive, 
how offensive to God, how fatal to the soul will not sympathize' 
with the feeling, and join in the cry? Who, that with any right 
self-knowledge attempts to plume the wing of 'praise, does not 
know how hard it is -to sustain the flight; and how soon the sense 
of unworthiness and infirmity drags it down to. the more conge- 
nial wail of penitence and entreaty ; and how all attempts to join 
in the Holy, Holy, Holy, of cherubim and seraphim, the strong 
and burning spirits that surround the throne, quickly sink into 
the "God be merciful to me a sinner" of the contrite publican? 
How true a picture of -the devotional feeling of Christians in this 
respect is the Te Deum ! At first view, it might, seem that such a 
close as it has is an incongruity, unsuitable to its nature and de 
sign; but a juster view of the working of religious minds will 
discover that so it ought to end, that so it must end, if it be true 
to its subject. Praise is an exotic here, borrowed from a higher 
sphere; and, like all exotics, it is feeble and short-lived. The 
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indigenous growth of religion on earth is confession, deprecation, 
supplication, " the sighing of a contrite heart, and the desire of 
such as are sorrowful." 

But it will not always be so. We shall not always be forced to 
praise thus by snatches, and in disjointed and incoherent strains. 
Hosanrias will not -always languish on our tongues, By-and- 
by, a voice will come to us from on high, "Come up hither, and 
I will shew thee the Bride, the Lamb's wife." Then the days 
of our mourning will be ended, our last sigh breathed, our last 
tear shed. Then praise' shall employ our nobler powers, and the 
song begin which shall know no weariness jior termination. - And 
they who together on earth have mourned for sin and sought for 
grace to help in time of need, beyond its risks and fears forever, 

" Shall meet in future days, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh nor shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more, dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere." 
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LECTURE XII. 

. <$0& in la to. 

^ ' 

TEE BENEDICITE. ., 

Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all deeps : jire, and 
hail; snow, and vapours : stormy wind fulfilling his word ; moun- 
tains, and all hills ; fruitful trees and all cedars : beasts, and all 
cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl: kings of the earth, and 
all people; princes, and all judges of the earth : loth young men 
and maidens; old men and children: let them praise the name of 
the Lord: for his name alone is excellent; his glory is above the 
earth and heaven. PSALM oxlviii. 7-13. 

THE Benedieite may be used as a substitute for the Te Deum 
at the discretion of the minister. But with all its merits, and 
they are great, its use' is comparatively infrequent, both on 
account of its greater length, and because it has for a competitor 
the transcendent Te Deum. It is taken from the Apocrypha, 
and forms in that collection of writings, the latter part of what 
is called " the Song of the Three Children." This is a Jewish 
composition, but was adopted into the Christian worship in 
public devotion from very- early times, being used, as -St. Augus- 
tine affirms, in his time that is, in the fourth century on the 
solemn festivals of the Church. Like most other things in our 
Daily Service, it thus bears the impress of antiquity, and comes 
to us with the recommendation of early adoption and long-con- 
tinued use. The writing in the Apocrypha named The Song of 
the Three Holy Children, from which it is taken, purports to be 
a part of the third chapter of Daniel, to be inserted between the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses of that chapter as it stands 
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in, our Bible. It professes to narrate some additional particulars 
of the miraculous preservation of -Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in the burning, fiery furnace, into which the wrath of 
Nebuchadnezzar cast them for their heroic .refusal to worship 
the golden image which he had set up upon the plain of Dura, 
and especially to give an account of the devotional exercises .in 
which they found their solace and refreshment while confined 
amid the innocuous and defeated flames. It is not accounted 
part of the canonical Book of Daniel, because it is, contained 
only in a Greek translation of a comparatively modern date, and 
no traces of it are found, in the original Hebrew. Nor is there 
any evidence to render it probable that it formed an original part 
of the inspired composition of .which it purports to be a portion. 
Hence it is regarded as an interpolation, the work of some Jew. 
who lived after the completion of the Old Testament Canon; per- 
haps not originally a fraud, but a harmless, exercise of fancy, 
afterward, by ignorance or deception, incorporated into the genu- 
ine work. ..'..--. 

It may perhaps be well here to say something on the general 
subject of the Apocrypha, its relation to Scripture, .and the 
position it holds in the. judgment, of our Church. The word 
itself signifies hidden, and it seems to have been applied to this 
class of writings on account of the obscurity of their origin and 
the difficulty which surrounds their claim to be recognised as a 
part of the word of God. This claim is certainly substantiated 
by no sufficient evidence. They were .written apparently in the 
period between the last of the Prophets and the coming of 
Christ, by , unknown authors .:.. partly s.a continuation of the 
national history, as in the case of the books of Maccabees; partly 
as collections of prudential and ethical maxims, of which descrip- 
tion are Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus ; partly as sacred fictions or 
traditions, or imitations of the genuine Scriptures, as, for instance, 
Judith, Tobit, Esdrns, Baruch, Susanna. They were written in 
Greek, which at -this period was. the language that was chiefly in 
use among v the, Jews, and had superseded to a. great .extent, as 
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the language both of common life and of books, their ancient 
vernacular tongue. By the Jews themselves they were never 
held to be of divine -authority, but were regarded merely as 
contributions to the secular literature of the people, possessing 
different degrees of value according to their intrinsic merits. 
In the best and purest ages of Christianity they were .not recog- 
nised as a part of the Scriptures, or inserted, in the catalogues of 
the sacred books. Gradually, in the ages of increasing darkness 
which followed, they, crept into esteem, and began to be but 
never by the united and formal acknowledgment of the Church- 
accounted of authority, till at last the Council of Trent in its 
fourth session, only about three hundred years ago, presumed to 
place them in the same rank with the inspired writings of Moses 
and the Prophets, chiefly, it is believed, " because a few passages 
in them serve to countenance some of the corrupt opinions and 
practices of the Church of Rome, to which the genuine Scriptures 
'afford no support;" The Church of England .without hesitation 
rejects them, assigning them in her sixth Article their proper 
place, as " books which the Church doth read for example of life 
and instruction of manners, but yet doth not apply to establish 
any doctrine." Still it would seem that a lingering habit of respect 
for these writings,, and a cautious dread of utterly rejecting what 
it was then apparently thought, after all, might have some claim 
to more than a mere human authority, induced the Reformers of 
the English Church to treat them with a considerable perhaps it 
may not be now top much to say, a disproportionate considera- 
tion. They, are quoted in the Homilies, and in some of the other 
writings of the period df the Reformation, in a way that does 
not distinctly discriminate between them and Scripture ; two 
sentences of the Offertory were 'taken from them; and a con- 
siderable number of; the lessons both of the Calendar and of the 
minor Holydays were selected from some of their books. The 
American Church has much reduced the number of the Apocry- 
phal lessons; has indeed thrown them out of the Calendar alto- 
gether, and confines the use of them to a few entirely unobjec- 
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tionable and edifying selections from Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, 
which are read on some of the minor Holydays. There can be 
no sufficient ground to scruple the reading pf these ~any more 
than there might be the reading of: the Homilies, or of portions 
of the works of Archbishop Leighton or Bishop Andrews," if such 
.: were set forth for public reading 'under authority of the Church; 
and yet, as it places them in the apparent position of Scrip- 
ture, the preacher may be allowed to express the wish that we 
were well rid of them, and the hope that in some future revi- 
sion of bur system of lessons such may be the judgment of the 
Church. . 

The Bendicite, or Benedicite Omnia Opera Domini, Latin 
words which signify, Bless, all ye works of the Lord, as we 
have it in the Prayer Book, consists of all but-the first six verses 
of an imaginary hymn which the Apocryphal writer puts into 
the mouths of the "faithful Israelites who were thrown into the 
furnace of fire for their fidelity to their God, and another verse 
toward the end, -which the Church of England partly retains, but 
which we have wholly excluded: "0 Ananias, Misael, and 
Azarias, bless ye the Lord, praise him and" magnify him' forever." 
These, it will be remembered, are the original Hebrew names, 
for which the Chaldee names of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, by which they are more generally known, !were substituted 
by their conquerors. The merits of the Benedicite as a devotional 
composition are, however, wholly independent of its origin ; and 
it is not less beautiful and excellent intrinsically because ascribed 
to a false source by its real author, either by a harmless fiction 
or with an intent to deceive. As we have already seen, it early 
attracted the attention of the Church, and was adopted into her 
Service. 'And though it came to. her as a foundling, and was 
taken tip by^her as a mere waif and stray upon the tide of time, 
with the disadvantage of an unknown and perhaps dishonourable 
birth, it comes to us as her child, such by long adoption and 
'faithful service, by a time-honoured incorporation into her litur- 
gical household, and worthy recompense rendered in affording 
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vent to a very delightful class of religious emotions in the hearts 
of her people, and. as contributing a pleasing and enlivening 
element to the devotions of her sanctuaries. 

"This Canticle" is a hymn to the God of nature nature's 
anthem to the great Creator. It has been called a paraphrase of 
the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, to which, in its general 
tone and sentiment, it bears a strong resemblance. But, in its 
structure, the marked feature of which is the continual repetition 
of the same form of expression applied successively to the various 
objects which it brings into view, it is more nearly allied to the 
one hundred and thirty-sixth. It personifies and apostro- 
phizes the various objects of creation, animate and inanimate, 
intelligent and senseless, the natural .heavens and. earth,, the 
atmosphere and waters, the worlds .terrestrial and heavenly, seen 
and unseen; and summons them all to bear their part in a com- 
mon offering of gratitude and worship to the common Maker and 
Benefactor, to swell the universal chorus of, thanks and adora- 
tion to Him who gave them existence, upholds them in being, and 
bestows upon them whatever of excellence and honour they 
respectively possess ; to " speak of the glory of his kingdom, and 
talk of his power/' and " praise him according to his excellent 
greatness." It calls upon all nature to. become vocal in honour- 
ing God for the manifestation of himself, the display of "his 
eternal power and .godhead,", 1 in "the things that are made;" 
and invites "earth, with her ten thousand tongues," to "fill his , 
courts with sounding praise." This direct appeal to objects, 
many of which are lifeless .or insensate, and incapable of render- 
ing intelligent and voluntary praise, and '.which are present only 
by a rhetorical fiction, is a poetic liberty resorted to for the pur- 
pose of heightening the .beauty and animation of the picture. 
For this purpose they are gathered; in the mind's view, into one 
stupendous choir, and endowed with an all-pervading life and 
consciousness, in order to send up a united tribute of praise to 
the Author and Giver of all good things. So Addison speaks in 
reference to the celestial bodies 
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. "Whatthoughin solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found; 
. In reason's ear they all rejoice, . ' 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
. w Forever singing as they shine, . - 

'The hand that made -us is divine.'" k 

A poetic conception here gives nature a heart and a tongue, or 
rather as many hearts and tongues as there are separate heings 
in her wide embrace ; and makes them all burning and active in 
the common work of magnifying their Creator, the 'source of their 
being and endowments. The idea that underlies this method of 
representation, and clothes itself : in this poetic garb, is simply 
this that G-od is everywhere in nature, and nature full of -God; 
that all natural objects display him, testify of his being, pre- 
sence, activity, and goodness, help man to know him, and call 
upon man to love and honour him, and thus present to us occa- 
sions of gratitude and incentives of praise. And thus it is man 
praising God for his creatures, warmed into ever fresh emotions 
of wonder and love, and exhaustless expressions of benediction 
and worship, in the 'contemplation of his works, for the display 
they make of his wisdom, power; and goodness represented under 
the figure of these creatures and works themselves becoming 
grateful, and uttering their praise to God in songs of gratitude 
and adoration for their being, and the manifold beauties and 
utilities it exhibits. And this devotional consideration of nature 
is one of the characteristic habits of a rightly religious mind. " 

There are two ways of looking at the world in which we live 
the one, atheistic, the other, religious ; the one, worldly, and the 
other, devout. When I say atheistic, I do not mean that every 
man who looks "habitually on the world in this way is an atheist. 
Far from it: he may be -theoretically a very sound believer ; he 
may never have been troubled with a doubt that God exists, 
and that he. is such as the Christian religion represents him 'to 
be. : And yet .his view of the outward world may be atheistic, 
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because it is only such as befits an atheist, and much such as i 
would be if he were ah atheist himself. He does not see G-od iiv 
the world, but the world is to him empty of God. He is, in the - 
emphatic language of St. Paul, "without God in the world." And 
there are men who possess more religious principle and sentiment 
than he, who perhaps are, to a good degree, alive to 3 sense of 
their personal obligations and interests as immortal creatures, 
who yet are too much like him in this respect; whose outlooking 
upon the world is not so pervaded as it ought "to be with the 
recognition and thought of God in it; who yet 'are too much ex- 
posed to the prophet's charge, that "they regard not the work 
of the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands !" 'To 
all eyes that look upon the world, its outward facts are the same. 
They see the same substances, and the same forms, and the same 
motions, and the same events. , But the. import and significancy 
of these phenomena are to these eyes widely different. t There 
are of these eyes, alas ! how many that see nothing but the 
simple facts ! But there are a few eyes and would that they saw 
more sharply and steadily ! which see not only the facts, but the 
religion of the facts ; not only that they are or take place, but 
that God wills them to be, or is acting in them. The men to whom 
these eyes belong are very different men^ and the world is a very 
different place to them, because they are thus different. Some 
of them see only that there is a world, and that it is stored with 
many objects, and the scene of many changes; but others see 
that it is a piece of divine handiwork; that every shape it pre- 
sents is fashioned by God, and every occurrence that transpires 
in it is God working, and so, that there is nothing so -little that 
God is not in it, and "not a sparrow falleth to the ground without' 
our Father." The highest thought to which a man of the first 
class rises is, that this is a large and beautiful universe, 'full of 
wonderful forces and remarkable substances, and undergoing con- 
stantly many curious and interesting changes. If he is a low- 
minded dolt or a sordid plodder, he either does not think about 
it. at all, or thinks of it with simply secular and utilitarian thoughts. 
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A piece of ground is to him but a field for- tillage, a mountain 
so much stone, and coal, 'and ore, a place for mines and quarries; 
and a waterfall is but a site for mill-seats. If he has more ima- 
gination or education, he rises to the poet or philosopher, to 
make songs about the lovely and sublime, or write books about 
strata, and formations, and genera, and species, or capabilities 
and applications. But a man of the other class, while he sees 
and thinks all this, has, besides, an .entirely different class of 
thoughts. He says, when he sees an operation or a product, 
" My Father worketh ;" and, in view of the multiplicity and ex- 
cellence of the things around him, he exclaims, " Lord ! how . 
manifold are thy works ! In wisdom hast ,thou made them all; 
the earth is full of thy riches. So is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts." " Thou openest -thy hand,:.and fillest all things living 
with.plenteousness." He A " looks through nature up to nature's 
God." Nothing is silent to him, or lonely or- deserted. God is 
everywhere, shaping all forms, actuating all forces, carrying on all 
processes, effecting all changes, securing all results. So that he 
is alone nowhere, and untaught by nothing ; but, by his discovery 
of God in all, -he 

, "Pinds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,. 
Sermons ; in stones, and good in every thing." 

To all men alike there is a sun and moon, light and darkness, 
land and sea, cold and heat, .the changes of the seasons, running 
streams, springing herbs, the innumerable forms of animal and 
vegetable life, the everchanging scenes of human existence, the 
quick successions of joy and sorrow, of good and ill, that checker 
the history of individuals and communities. Multitudes of men 
go no farther than to note these facts, and speak of them as 
facts ; and their words tell all that is in their hearts. But this 
man has deeper thoughts, happier thoughts, holier thoughts. He 
lets other men say, if they will, "The sun rises, the seasons change, 
the grass springs, the wind blows, the ocean heaves, the crops pro- 
mise well for man and beast, this man dies, such a piece of good 
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or ill fortune transpires." He lias a different phraseology always 
in bis heart, and from time to time springing up to Iris lips : "He 
rnakoth his sun to rise;" "He appointed the moon for certain 
seasons;" "Thou deckest thyself with light as with a garment ;" 
"Thou raakest darkness, and it is night;" "Thou visitest the 
earth and blessest it;" "Thou rulest the raging of the sea;" 
" Stormy wind fulfilling thy, word;" "Hegiveth snow like wool;" 
"He casteth forth his ice like morsels;" "He sendeth forth his 
wind and nielteth them ;" " Thou renewest the face of the earth ;" 
"He causeth the grass to grow;" "Thou fillest them with the 
flour of wheat;" "Thou crownest the "year with thy goodness ;" 
"Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created;" "Thou 
takest away their breath, they die;" "Thou.makest peace in 
our borders ;" " Thou hast caused me to be troubled." And 
if to him, " The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork," not less truly does the small- 
est of his creatures, on -which, to an observing mind, are not less 
apparent the signatures of skill, and power, and goodness. To 
him God is not more apparent in the magnitude than in the 
minuteness of his works,- in the springing of -a blade of grass, 
the growth of a hair, as much in the finish and symmetry of the 
tiniest floweret, the brief history of an ephemeral insect, as nicely 
fashioned and as bountifully cared for as though it were to live 
centuries, as in vast orbs of matter and slowly-rolling cycles of 
duration. In the ears of such a man the earth is singing an 
eternal Benedicite, in all that it presents to him furnishing him 
with themes of worship, and offering to him occasions and vehicles 
of devotion. And it is this recognition of G-od, as everywhere 
present and everywhere active, which enables a man to enter 
into the spirit of this sacred song, and rise in "its strains accept- 
ably into the presence of the heavenly grace. When we view all 
outward objects as emanations of God, their beauty as shadows 
of his 'glory, their excellencies of any kind as tokens of his skill- 
and power; all occurrences as fulfilments of his will, manifesta- 
tions of his action ; all creation and all history as a reflection of 
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'Divinity, a coming- forth of the Divine Being into activity and 
disclosure, as the garment of visibility to his invisibleness, " the won- 
drous works of Him which is perfect in knowledge," the actual, 
present working of an Almighty and Beneficent Power, the: work 
of one who ended not his work long ages ago, but who worketh 
hitherto, and is working constantly and on every side, then we 
can say, then only, with some appropriate depth of meaning and 
sensibility, "0 all ye .works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise 
him and magnify him forever." . Then, too, we can particularize, 
and, as we not only cast our .eyes over the visible creation, but 
wander in thought to other worlds, and unknown orders of being, 
the abode of angels, the regions of the dead, the vast brotherhood 
of humanity, and the diffusive communion of saints, feel ourselves 
to be. one with them all in Glod, and can call upon them to join 
our song and aid our devotion; and. summon the angels, the fir- 
mament and its shining treasures, the earth and its rich and va- 
ried stores, ,the waters, that welter in the bed of the ocean, or run 
in rivers, or descend in rains and dews, the air with its mighty 
currents, its genial influences, its wondrous changes^ all animated 
nature, the tenants of the air, the ocean, and the earth, the .whole 
family of men, the Church, the ministers of Grod, and all his ser- 
vants, the spirits and souls of the righteous in the rest of para- 
dise, all holy and humble men of heart in this toiling world, and 
invite them to swell our anthem of praise to the great and good 
Creator, to bless the Lord, to praise him and magnify 'him forever. 
When we think of thaf -beneficent presence and action as pervad- 
ing " all places of his dominion," busy in all departments of 
creation, making things what they are, and controlling and di- 
recting their action so as to make them contribute to his glory 
and the good of his people, then the Benedicite has a meaning to 
us, it is always in our hearts, and it will sometimes find a place on 
our lips. But if we think of this as a dead world, a world that 
is left to itself, a world which is we know not why or whence, or 
which long ages since has been deserted by its great Creator, 
wound up like a clock and left to spin out its appointed term by 
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its own inward mechanism, there is. no Benedicite for us. "We 
cannot sing it with our hearts ; it is an unmeaning word upon 
our tongues. This is then a cheerless world to us; for how well 
does the Psalmist say ; "I have set God always before me ; there- 
fore my heart was glad !" Then the sunlight of his presence does 
not irradiate its beauties nor sweeten its pleasures; and the dew 
of his blessing does not come to soften its asperities, to hush its 
sorrows, and to make its rugged ways smooth beneath our feet. 
let us aim to cherish the opposite frame of mind, to act and 
"endure as seeing Him who is invisible," to see God in all things 
and all things in God, to "walk by faith" in his continual pre- 
sence and universal agency, to praise him for all things, and mak- 
ing all things alive to us by his presence in them, take them to 
us to aid our praise and heighten our adoration. " that I could 
make you," to quote the words of Mr. Kingsley, "0 that I could 
make you, young and old, all feel these things ! that I could 
make you see God in every thing, and every thing in God! 
that I could make you look on this earth, not. as a mere dull^ 
dreary prison and workhouse for your mortal bodies, but as a 
living book, to speak to you at every time of the living God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! Sure I am that that would be a 
heavenly life for you, sure I am that it would keep you from 
many a sin, and stir you up to many a holy thought and deed, 
if you could learn to find in every thing around you, however 
small and mean, the work of God's hand, the likeness of God's 
countenance, the shadow of God's glory." Then, indeed, would 
you be ever singing your life-long Benedicite : "0 all ye works 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise him and magnify him for- 
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LECTURE XIII. 



, THE SECOND LESSON. 

The Law was given by Moses, hit grace and truth came ty Jesus 

Christ. ST. JOHN i. 17. 

\ 

WE come this evening to the consideration of the Second Lesson. 
This is taken from the New Testament, as the first from the Old, 
with few exceptions, in the morning from the Gospels and Acts, 
and in the evening from the Epistles. - .. 

Our text is apposite to our purpose; for as the Old -Testament 
is the record of the Law which was given by Moses, so is the New 
Testament of the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. 
" All the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John ;" " since 
that time the kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it." Yet Jesus " came not to destroy the Law and the Pro- 
phets," " but to fulfil" them. The Law and the Gospel are not 
antagonistic and contrary. They stand related, as the seed to the 
plant, as the bud to the flower, as the embryo to the birth, as the 
chrysalis to the moth; and the olfice of Jesus was to develop the 
former into the- latter, and unfold it in its full dimensions, perfect 
beauty, and mature completeness. Hence it is thai;, as we have 
seen on a former occasion, the Old Testament is not obsolete. It 
slides into the New by a continuous stream of historic life. It 
sheds light upon the New from all its pages ; while in the New it 
has the key that unlocks its hidden treasures, the light that dis- 
pels its obscurity, and the appendix .that completes and enlarges 
its sense. The Old and New Testaments are respectively the 
documentary depositories of the older and later dispensations the 
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system set up' by. Moses, and the system set up by Christ; and 
as the subject of the one is the Law, or that rule of life and duty 
which was given to men from on high before the coming of 'the 
Messiah, so is that of the other the Gospel, or that " grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ." It is the record of 'grace 
and truth of grace, that is, of God's favour and "good will to 
men," of his m'ercy to : sinners, and. of its .wonderful working and 
manifestation in the atoning sacrifice of the cross, and the gift of 
the renewing Spirit, and of that condition of privilege and hope 
into which it has elevated the human race ; of truth, of the 
clearest, fullest, and most effectual revelation of himself that 
God has made to his creatures, of perfected religious knowledge, 
the divine and infallible answer to man's anxious inquiry con- 
cerning God and himself, his nature, character, condition, and 
destiny ; the disclosure to him, without any admixture of error, 
with all needful amplitude of instruction, of, all he .is con- 
cerned to know in order to render God an acceptable service, - 
fulfil the design of his creation, and "attain everlasting life." 
In one word, the New Testament is the record of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. 

The two great divisions of the Scriptures are called respectively 
the Old and New Testaments. Testament is the translation of a 
word which everywhere in the Greek version of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures is'used to represent the Hebrew term that signifies covenant, 
and is so rendered in the English Bible; and which, in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, is rendered into our language by the same word, 
except in the ninth chapter of Hebrews, where it is translated 
testament. It is the opinion of many judicious critics that the 
rendering in this place is an error; and that there, too, in 'con- 
formity to the general usage, it should have been translated 
covenant; and this opinion seems to be well sustained. The 
familiar title given to the two parts of the Bible, there can be 
little doubt, was derived from this chapter; and if the rendering 
there is erroneous, as it probably is, it rests upon a mistake, and 
they should have been called the Old and New Covenants, and 
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not the Old and-New Testaments. . Still, as the title is purely 
human, the, mistake is harmless, and the. name itself is full of 
beautiful significancy and touching appropriateness, particularly 
in reference to the second of the two divisions. It represents to 
us the Christian Scriptures as the will or last testament of the 
dead Redeemer; the writing in which he bequeaths to us the -rich 
possessions which he earned for us by the dear labours and costly 
sacrifices of his life, the infinite treasure of his merits, the vast 
and exhaustless wealth of the supply of his Spirit, and the "inhe- 
ritance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
which is. reserved in heaven for us;" all that he procured and 
amassed during his sojourn here, not for himself, but for the 
children whom he should leave behind in the world his children, 
and therefore his heirs, by faith in his name and renewal after 
his image. ., .".A testament is of force after men are dead ;" and 
his death has rendered this testament of force to us, the heirs 
whom it designates and describes; our title to the bequest it 
makes is perfect, our actual. enjoyment of much, of it certain, our 
full possession in the end secure. The New Testament is, then, 
the will of Jesus Christ, in which he bequeaths to men the spi- 
ritual riches of his gospel, and in it we "read our title clear" to 
a heritage which c <. cannot be gotten for gold," and .to which all 
things, however valuable, that " perish with the using," .are not 
for a moment to be brought into comparison. . And it is itself 'a 
legacy of priceless value; for what, after the property itself, is" 
worth more to us than the instrument that describes it to us, 
defines our right to it, tells us the .way to secure it, and displays 
to us the very handwriting of our. Benefactor, his name written in 
fair characters, and the seal stained with his dying blood, by 
these "infallible proofs" to assure us that our claim is unques- 
tionable, and the purpose concerning us cannot be changed? It 
is well sometimes thus to consider the beautiful and prolific sig- 
nificancy of words which familiarity has robbed of their force, and 
turned in our ordinary use of them into mere arbitrary terms 
which have no intrinsic meaning and fitness, .awaken no thought, 
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and are coldly viewed by us as simply the conventional repre- 
sentatives of the objcts they stand for. Oar religion is full of 
most meaning expressions, which thus, by reason of our neglect 
of inquiry and reflection, preach their solemn" sermons of the 
best and greatest things to our surd ears and dull hearts utterly 

in vain; What a touching word is this .-word Testament when 

we come to consider upon ifc ! -the memorial of a dead Friend, the 
testimony of his dying love, the communication to us of his 
countless riches. And then there is Bible the Book, and Scrip- 
ture the Writing, the "Holy Writ;" words that tell us the 
transcendant value of this book, this writing, so much superior to 
all others, that - none else - can, as it were, properly, assume the 
name, as though there were no other book, no other writing, in 
the world. And there .is Gospel God-spell,.. gopcUspell; for 
perhaps God and good are inwardly one, the good tidings or 
tidings of God, the joyful news of salvation to the lost. And 
there is sacrament the Christian man's oath of loyalty, of service 
to "Him who hath, chosen him to-be a .soldier/', the bond, that 
fastens him to Christ, tc the Captain of his salvation." We might 
enlarge the catalogue; - .. . 

Let us now examine the contents of the New Testament in 
detail. Foremost in it stands the four Gospels, such by way of 
eminence, as containing the portraiture of Him who came to 
earth to publish the, good tidings of heaven's mercy and man's 
deliverance, and by his life and death to "destroy the works of 
the devil," and "open the kingdom of heaven to all believers." 
On. their ever fresh and undeeaying pages, and- by their simple 
and unstudied delineations, the Redeemer of men lives perpetually 
on earth, still does before us ^the works that none other man 
ever did/' still speaks among us words such as "never man 
spake." Iii them we trace the " steps of Ms most holy life" 
through" its "successive stages; go with him to Bethlehem, and 
.Nazareth, and Cana, and Capernaum,' and; Bethsaida, and Nain, 
and Sychar, and Bethany, and Jerusalem ; . follow him to the 
manger, the carpenter's shop, the .wilderness, the fisbing>boat, 
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the synagogue, the temple, the garden, the cross, and the sepul- 
chre; behold his miracles, of power and love, and listen to "the 
gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth;"' The fourfold 
exhibition of Christ in the Gospels is a great help to the just 
and accurate conception of his character and life. None of 
them is superfluous, none of them is a mere repetition of another. 
It is like looking at an object from a variety of positions, each 
of which has its special advantages, and brings to light features 
and outlines which from others 1 are not seen, or seen less per- 
fectly. They were written by different men, for different classes 
of persons, and, though with one general purpose, with different 
shades of design. "The first Gospel, that of St. Matthew/' says 
Mr. Trench, "was evidently designed for the "pious Israelite, for 
him who was waiting for the theocratic King, the Son of Abra- 
'ham,-the Son of David; who desired to find in the, New Testa- 
ment, the fulfilment of/the prophecies of the Old, and in' Chris- 
tianity the perfect flower of which Judaism was the root and 
stem. ; ' This is the Gospel of realized type and fulfilled prophecy, 
the Gospel' of the Circumcision. 

"The second Gospel, that of St. Mark, : the'' companion of St. 
Peter, and, as all traditions assert, writing under his eye, written 
at Rome, bears evidence of a fitness for the practical Roman 
world -for the men who, while others had talked, had done; and 
who would not at first .crave to hear what Christ had spoken, but 
what he. had wrought. It is eminently the Gospel of action." 
"*Some deeper- things it has not; but presents a soul-stirring pic- 
ture of the conquering might and energy of Christ and of lus 
word." It holds up that 'view of the Saviour which would be 
most attractive to the people who were then dominant in the 
world, and under whose ; auspices the gospel was destined to 
triumph. 

"The third Gospel, that of St. Luke, the companion of 
St. Paul in his missionary labors, is the Gospel of the Gentiles. 
It holds up to view Jesus Christ 'no respecter of persons/ 'the 
Saviour of all mea/ the considerate, gracious, impartial Benefac- 
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tor, the Healer of the innumerable ills and sufferings of a world 
lying in darkness and misery. This is the inviting side of Christ 
to the race at large, oppressed -with a sense of universal want 
and wretchedness/' , " ' 

The fourth Gospel, that of St. John, has the appearance of 
being supplemental, and is so in effect,' whether by de'sign or only 
incidentally. He busies himself more with the inward than with 
the outward life of our Lord, recording comparatively. few of the 
incidents of his history or the achievements of his power, but 
giving us many of the discourses in which' he unfolded .to his dis- 
ciples and to his countrymen the objects of his mission and the 
principles of the religion he came to establish. "There are 
features of our Lord which we should have missed but for his 
portraiture who- lay upon the Lord's bosom; deep words which 
he caught up, for which no other words which any other has 
recorded would have been adequate substitutes." In saying this, 
no slight is cast on those in comparison with this ; all is, that they 
set forth more the outer, this the inner, life of Christ. Such a 
word suited well the loving and thoughtful temper of St. .John, 
on whom thus, on account of his fitness for it, devolved the work 
of writing a Gospel for the more reflective and philosophical 
portion, of his contemporaries. ' . 

Thus we see that. each of the four Gospels has its own peculiar 
character a character that grew naturally out of the special cir- 
cumstances, nature, and purpose of its author," while all conspire, 
as with converging rays, to set before us " the Man. Christ Jesus". 
in the most exact and luminous exhibition, . This diversity in unity 
the early Church was wont to symbolize sometimes by "the .four 
rivers of Paradise, that together watered the whole earth, going each 
a different way, and yet issuing from a, single head}" and sometimes 
by " the four living creatures of Ezekiel's vision, of whom each with 
a different countenance looked a different way, and yet all of them 
together upheld the throne and chariot of God, and ever moved as- 
being informed by one and the selfsame Spirit." And. from this 
last conception grew the habit of associating the four Evangelists 
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respectively with the figures of a man'^'a lion, an ox, and aii 
eagle, and employing these- as the emblems of their -respective 
Gospels. In .this meaning they are portrayed in the circular 
window at the west -end of the church. 

After the Gospels, follows " the Acts of the Apostles," written 
by St. Luke, as a continuation of his Gospel, and addressed, like, 
it, to the "most excellent Theophilus." This book, after descriH- 
ing the events which immediately followed the Lord's 'ascension, 
and a few striking incidents in 'the ministry of St. Peter, is chiefly 
occupied with an account of the missionary labours and travels 
of St. Paul, of a large part of which the author was an eye-witness 
and participant; and is most valuable as showing the' way in 
which the Apostles 'fulfilled their 'commission in preaching Christ 
and laying. the foundation of the Church, ajid the successes of 
the gospel in its first encounters with Jewish exclusiveness and 
pagan superstition; It is the perpetual manual and directory of 
the. Church, the inexhaustible storehouse of hints and principles, 
to guide it in the working of its own internal economy, and. in 
carrying forward the work of outward extension: 

The Acts is followed by -the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
addressed respectively to the churches of Rome, Corinth,. Galatia, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Colosse, a ; nd Thessalonica, to Timothy, Titus, 
and. Philemon, and to the Christian Hebrews scattered throughout 
the Roman Empire. Then come the Epistle of St. James, two of 
St. Peter, three of St. John, and one of St. Jude, 'called the 
general or. oecumenical epistles, because addressed to the Christian 
world at large, and not to particular portions of it. The epistles 
are, as it were, the divine, commentary and exposition of the 
Gospels. And last stands the Apocalypse, or Revelation of 
St. John, the Christian prophecy, in which, under images of the 
most wonderful and imposing description, are foretold the fortunes 
of the Church to the end of time, its conflicts and triumphs, the 
ultimate downfall of Antichrist, and the final glory and beatitude 
of the saints. ' ' 

The writings of St. Paul bear the marks everywhere of hia 
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own manly, fervid, earnest, intrepid, and unselfish nature, and 
are instinct with acute reasoning, tender sensibility, forcible elo- 
quence, deep devotion, and pure morality. We need. not hesitate 
to call them the principal fountain from which the spiritual life of 
the Church is fed; Endowed by. nature with a mighty intellect, 
which had been cultivated by education and enlarged by converse 
with men, he was better qualified than any of his fellow-labourers 
to rise above the prejudices of birth and training, and imbibe 
and illustrate the spiritual and catholic nature of the system into 
which he had entered. Candid and large-hearted by nature, and 
given up without reserve to the cause of the gospel, he took 
possession of it in all its extent and fulness; and looking at it in 
all its varied provisions and relations, could expound it, as he did 
in view of the., differing, occasions which called forth his several 
epistles, in such a variety of lights, ,in so many of its 'aspects 
and applications, as has left little to be desired for a thorough 
understanding of its doctrines or. a just discernment of its practi- 
cal influence. 

Accordingly, in his Epistle to the Romans, he- -explains the 
doctrine of salvation by grace through faith as the common 
platform on which Jew and Gentile, united as they were in that 
Church of the world's metropolis, could meet and harmonize in 
the common relief of their common necessity. To the Christians 
of Corinth, the luxurious abode of Grecian splendour, idolatry, and 
vice, he writes to correct the various errors of opinion and prac- 
tice into which, amid the. contagion of such influences, the con- 
verts to the gospel were drawn. Galatia was a district'of Asia 
Minor, into which the gospel had been introduced early by St. 
Paul's own ministry. But among the converts, many of who'o 
were Jews, an .influential party were disposed to insist upon the 
observance of the Law of Moses as necessary, to salvation, and 
thus drew away; the minds of the Galatian Christians from the 
simplicity of their reliance upon Christ. To refute this party, 
and set forth the gospel as the sufficient and the exclusive means 
of man's salvation, is the object of his letter to the churches of 
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this 'region. Ephesus was the principal city of Asia Minor, : and 
the seat of the celebrated temple of Diana. Here Christianity 
was early planted and flourished greatly. His theme in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians is the blessedness and dignity of the 
Christian state, and the fulness and excellency of the Church, 
designed apparently to fortify their minds against the splendours 
and attractions ; of : any rival system. Philippi was a Macedonian 
city, named from- the father, of Alexander the Great, Philip of 
Macedon. The spirit of St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians is 
one of unqualified commendation, and its . scope -is chiefly a re- 
commendation and portraiture of the Christian life, as worthy of 
their careful study and continual endeavours. Colosse was a city 
of Phrygia ; .in Asia Minor. The church there seems to have 
been exposed to the influence of teachers who sought to corrupt 
the gospel by the introduction of philosophical .tenets, seemingly 
an admixture of Grecian wisdonrand Jewish formalism ; and the 
design of St. Paul in the letter which he wrote it was to ad- 
monish them to preserve the gospel free from all such vickras 
admixtures, arid to rely upon it exclusively as perfect in itself, 
and alone the wisdom and the power of God. Thessalonica was 
the Macedonian capital. His first epistle to the Christians there 
is chiefly directed to the object of securing, their steadfastness- 
arnid the difficulties which in that age surrounded the profession 
of .-. Christianity ; while in his second; he corrects some mis- 
apprehensions of his teaching into which they had fallen, and 
points -out the 'opposite truths. ..The next four epistles of St. 
Paul are .addressed to individuals. ;The first two are addressed 
to. Timothy, 'the son of a Jewess whose husband was a Greek. 
He was educated in the faith of his mother, -and in early life 
became a> convert to the-gospel, .and was/at the time the apostle 
wrote the youthful bishop of Ephesus. Sfc. Paul writes him to 
give him directions for the right . performance of his holy and 
responsible duties; and in so doing, gives the Church permanent 
instruction in regard to the constitution and nature of the Chris- 
tian ministry,: and the character and conduct of those who -are 
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admitted to a part in its high and arduous labours. Titus was 
bishop of .Crete, an island of the Levant, celebrated for its 
Colossus and its' hundred cities. The general purport of the 
apostle's epistle to him is the same with that of his epistles to 
Timothy, with-some counsels directed to the peculiar character of 
his field .of labour. St, Paul sends back Onesimus, the runaway 
slave of Philemon, a rich 'citizen of Colosse, with a letter of com- 
mendation, designed to appease the master's anger and secure 
his favourable reception, perhaps his' restoration to liberty. 
This short epistle is a beautiful specimen of Christian affection, 
gentleness, and courtesy. The Epistle to the Hebrews is an 
exposition of the Mosaic Law, an explanation of its-types, and 
an exhibition of their spiritual import. It is a masterly argu- 
ment, designed to confirm the faith of the Jewish Christians in 
the gospel, and display the superiority of Christianity to the Law 
in those particulars on which it grounded its highest claims to 
reverence. 

The Epistle of St. James is a treatise on Christian virtue. In 
style it is sententious and proverbial, aboundingwith happy turns of 
expression and well-chosen illustrations from nature and familiar 
life. It enforces the sentiments and duties of the Christian life with 
a simple eloquence which is highly effective and pleasing.- It is the 
Ecclesiastes of the New. Testament, the book of Christian wisdom. 
The two Epistles of St. Peter are marked by the intense and vehe- 
ment spirit of their author. Their tone is noble and niaj estic. They 
are chiefly hortatory, designed to support Christians in a period of 
persecution, and to fulfil the command of his Lord : " When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren ; ;; but enough of doctrine is in- 
terspersed to show the perfect conformity of this chief of the apostles 
to the general standard of faith, and afford us his testimony to 
" the gospel of our salvation." The Epistles of St. John are strongly 
characterized by the peculiar -spirit of their author. Nowhere 
in the Scriptures is there to be found so much of - what may be 
called the philosophy of Christianity. St. John is never content 
to stay upon the .surface of things, but is always seeking to pene- 
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trate to their heart, and bring, to light their deeper meanings and 
innermost, principles. He unites profound and subtle thought 
with a simplicity of language and a gentleness of manner which 
render his deep sayings, to the more, reflecting and refined class 
of Christians, peculiarly delightful and instructive. St., Jude is 
the " Judas, not -Iscariot, of the Gospels/' the son of Simon, and 
brother of James the Less. His epistle is brief, and characterized 
by a: remarkable intensity and energy of expression. It is a 
voice of. solemn and holy warning against sins which, even at 
that. early period, began, to infest and disfigure the Church; and 
it breathes the. spirit of one to whom the judgment to come is an 
awful and impressive reality. The sacred volume closesjwith the 
mystic grandeur of the Apocalypse, on whose pages, in images of 
obscure but impressive splendour, the history of the Church passes 
before the eye in a sort of spiritual phantasmagoria, unveiling 
the hidden world, bringing its scenes and inmates in shadowy 
.sublimity to view, and closing up the drama of man's redemp- 
tion with the appearing of the "great white throne," and the 
entrance of the righteous into eternal peace. 

Such are the contents of the New Testament. And enough 
has been said in this slight and imperfect sketch to show their 
inestimable value, and the utility of the public reading of them 
in the house of God. This reading keeps us always in contact 
with the original springs of Christianity. By means .of it, Christ 
hath in every city them _that preach him, being read in our 
churches every Lord's-day, and in many of them much more 
.frequently. Thus we receive the gospel continually at first hand; 
the many intervening ages are obliterated, and we stand in im- 
mediate contiguity and communication with those who received it 
first from heaven. This is a most effectual means of preserving 
the tradition of the gospel pure of checking that tendency to 
deterioration and corruption which all merely human channels 
of transmission exhibit. By this means, we are always obtaining 
the word of salvation fresh from those who were "eye- witnesses 
and ministers of the word." The apostles still preach to us; nay, 
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their blessed Master himself vouchsafes to come and be "the 
Master of assemblies" among us. He heals the sick, and feeda 
the hungry, and casts out devils in our presence.- He addresses 
us in his Sermon on the Mount, in his beautiful parables, in -his 
solemn rebukes and tender invitations. He passes before us\in 
his history in his mingled majesty and beauty, "fairer than the 
children' of men," the embodied idea of human perfection, the 
attractive model of human character and conduct. The hearing 
of the New Testament is thus, to those: who, appreciate and use it 
rightly, a journey to the Holy Land, and a going back to the 
days of our Lord's life on earth and of the first fresh triumphs 
of the gospel, to see things which render the eyes that behold 
them blessed, and hear words which are "able to make us wise 
unto salvation." Le't us feel that it is indeed a high but an 
awful privilege. Let us treat it as such. Let us not trifle with 
it. Let us not be listless and' inattentive hearers of this "best 
of . preaching." "For whoso looketh into this perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 
but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed." 
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LECTURE XIV. 

'ftffltt 



THE JUBILATE. 

MalceajoyfaTnoise unto the Lord, all ye lands! serve the, Lord with 
gladness: come before Ms presence mth singing. Know ye that the 
Lord Jie is God: 'it is he that hatli made us, and not we ourselves; we 
arelivs people and tlie sheep of his pasture. Enier into his gates witli 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise:, be thankful unto Mm, 
and bless his name. For the Lord is good; liis mercy is everlasting; 
and 1m truth enduretli'to all generations. PSALM c. 

AFTER the .second lesson is to be said or sung the Jubilate or 
the Benedictus at the discretion of the minister. The. Jubilate 
in the Prayer Book is the one hundredth Psalm according to 
Cranmer's Bible. The translation of the same Psalin in King 
James's Bible, I have read as niy text. You perceive that the 
differences are verbal and unimportant. 'The title, Jubilate Deo, 
which .consists of the first two words in the Latin Vulgate, sig- 
nifies Rejoice in God. Jubilate is not classical Latin, but is bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew, being derived from a word in that lan- 
guage which signifies a trumpet, and . gave name to the jubilee, 
which was ushered in by the blowing of trumpets \ and it is used 
to describe the highest measure of gladness and exultation. We 
have words in our language derived from the same root, thiwgh 
this Latin channel, of cognate signification. And the Psalm itself 
is not unworthy to be 1 accounted the inaugural hymn of that great 
Jubilee -of the earth, of which the Jewish observance of that 
name was a type and prophecy the year of liberty and rest for 
all" its lands and people which the gospel brings the fulfilment 
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of t,he prophecy, that "the great trumpet shall be blown, and tliey 
shall coin e which were ready to perish in the land of Assyria, and 
the outcasts in the land of Egypt, and shall worship the Lord in 
the holy mount at Jerusalem." "Blessed are the people that 
know the joyful sound : they shall walk,' Lord.! in the light 
of thy countenance. In- thy name shall they rejoice all the dayj 
and in thy righteouness shall they be exalted." 

And may not the hundredth Psalm be properly regarded as the 
jubilee anthem of all lands, for the incoming of that time in which 
God is .to " destroy in his holy mountain the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations?" 
And is it not with some such view that the Church has associated 
it with the Benedietus, which clearly possesses this character, to 
follow the lesson from the New Testament, which is the revela- 
tion of "the gospel of the grace of God," and the historic record 
of the beginning of this era ? the one hymn being regarded as 
dimly prophetic of that which the other distinctly announces, 
and, understood in that fulness of sense which the gospel puts 
into it, a fit song of praise to celebrate its advent and its bless- 
logs. Tha song is clearly indirectly prophetic. It is the voice, 
not of the Jewish nation alone, but 'of mankind, not of Palestine 
only, but of all lands. It is not conceived in the narrowness of 
that system which was hedged in by a ".middle wall of partition," 
but in the broad and comprehensive spirit of that dispensation in 
which "there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circunicision." In all ages of the world God had been working 
toward the fulfilment- of his own promise, that in the Seed of the 
woman should " all the- families of the earth be -blessed," and in 
a variety of ways and different degrees of clearness intimating its 
approach. Sometimes, as in the Psalm before us, the anticipa- 
tion assumed a devotional form, the words bearing to those who 
used them first but an obscure and inferior meaning, and waiting 
till gospel times to receive that full and nobler sense which an- 
swers their ultimate intent. Such .passages are scattered 
through the Psalms, which; narrow-minded Jews sang with we. 
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know not what indistinct and meagre meaning, but which. in the 
mouths of Christians are missionary hymns, and so. were meant 
to be whenever the prophecy they enshrouded should have found 
its historical fulfilment. So that St. JPaul, referring to these in- 
timations, says, " Did not Israel know ? . -First, Moses saith ; I will 
provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a 
foolish nation I will anger you. But Esaias is very -bold, and 
saith, I was found of "them that sought me not; I was made 
manifest unto them that asked not after me." And so we know, 
that whatever meaning the hundredth Psalm had for a Jew, it 
has a fuller and a truer meaning -for us, who "out of every 
nation under heaven" "hear in our tongues the wonderful works 
of God," and- on the common platform of an all-embracing 
redemption and a catholic Church, a're "raised. up together, and 
sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus ;" and we can say, 
with a fulness of heart which a Jew could not attain to, " be 
joyful in Grod- all ye lands: serve the Lord with gladness, and 
come before his presence with a gong."- .. . . 

And what marks, of a divine prescience and foreordering are 
here, that a psalm should be given to. the Church which could 
never be use'd in its full sense till ages should, pass away^ and a 
change in its constitution and -relations to humanity take place, 
which then it did not foresee, and would have regarded with 
repugnance! Yet a slight inspection of the psalm will suffice 
to show that Christianity is the, true key to its meaning,- the 
needful complement of its sense. On what other ground but that 
of its provisions and proposals could all lands, in any thing like 
so high a sense, be. joyful together, serve the Lord with gladness, 
and come before Ms presence with a- song ? What other light 
but its would ever teach the nations to "recognise their Creator 
as tho only Grod, and feel themselves indeed to be his people, 
under whose rule and guardianship they dwell in peace, as "the 
sheep of his . pasture," the flockT of that "good Shepherd who 
giveth his life for. the sheep?" To what other shrine, as to a 
Christian, sanctuary, can all men go. with thanksgiving, and enter 
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into its courts- with praise? Where else shall they in like man- 
ner be thankful unto him, and speak good of his name ? 

" Hail, glorious day; expected long ! v ' 

When Jew and Greek one prayer shall pour, 
With eager feet one temple throng, 
, With grateful praise one God adore !" . ; 

And where, as in the gospel, does it appear, that the Lord is 
good, his -mercy is everlasting, and his truth 'endureth from gene- 
ration to generation ? Thus I think we may see how the Jubilate 
has its place in the Service after the reading of the lesson from 
the Gospels, not fortuitously or on merely general grounds, but 
with discernment, and on the score of an intrinsic fitness and 
propriety; and that it is with all force of reason adopted here as 
a fitting anthem of the Christian Jubilee. '-..,- 

All lands are here called upon to/be joyful,- and to be joyful, in 
God, to recognise Jehovah as God to the exclusion of all others, 
and. praise him for creation and care. Here .are. a 1 series of 
interesting and fruitful topics, on which we must touch in 
succession. 

Keligion, then, is a gladsome service, rightly viewed. The 
design of the gospel is .to gladden man's heart, to give him "the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness." It was inaugurated with the proclamation, "Be- 
hold, I bring you glad tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people;" just as in our Psalm' all lands, in anticipation of its 
approach, are, invited to "-serve the Lord with gladness, and come 
before his presence with a song." , Its announcements are all 
calculated to awaken joy; for they proclaim the removal of the 
causes of man's greatest sadness, the bringing in of- the richest 
source of pleasure, the destruction of sin, Satan, and death, " the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting." The service of God, to a. soul that is in. harmony 
with it, is perfect freedom. To such a soul '-/ his commandments 
are not grievous," his "yoke is easy and his burden is light,'' 
and "the blessed hope of everlasting life" sheds thankfulness and 
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comfort -into the dreariest scenes and darkest seasons of life. 

- ' s ' - 

Worship and service are joyous employments to right hearts ; 
they are the substance of heaven, and its preludings on earth. 
And in proportion as the. gospel is known and understood, as its 
provisions for man's good are clearly seen, and the sufficiency and 
preciousness of its grace tasted, will the enjoyment of individual 
hearts and of communities grow and increase. Religion is a 
walking upon earth in the- sunlight of -God's countenance, a 
dwelling ^in the skirts of heaven. In no way is it more slandered 
than by melancholy and in oroseness; 

"Then, let our songs. abound, 

And every tear be dry : 
We're travelling through Tmmanuel's ground 
To fairer worlds on high." 

There can bo no doubt that the prevailing spirit of religion/and 
of devotion when it is true, is a gladsome one. 
Of this religious gladness Grod is the object. It is not in 
ourselves ; for in .man there is little .that is not fitted rather to 
awaken humiliation and sorrow,- as to his temporal state, " of 
few days and full of trouble/' spiritually considered, "shapen 
in iniquity/' and by nature a child of wrath.. It is a great 
relief to the thoughtful soul to turn away from such a spectacle, 
and rejoice in God ; and that not with a merely selfish joy, as in 
him is the hope of relief and salvation, but with -that admiring 
contemplation which fills the soul with a sacred pleasure through 
the discovery of a perfect beauty and .an infinite excellence, such 
as is the realization of the dreamy thoughts of a goodness, a 
loveliness, and a splendour not found in all the world of visible 
being, which haunt the reveries of all serious and meditative 
minds, and of which the fairest and best that creation knows are 
but shadows and intimations. Here the soul finds repose for that 
restless longing after the perfect, to which the circle of created 
things affords no satisfaction; rises from the companionship, of 
the decaying and defective, into the congenial presence of the 
immutable and transcendent; and rejoices/to fold the wing of its 

16 
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weary flight at last in the bosom of a perfect nature, a perfect 
government, and a perfect guardianship. Atheism makes the 
world a blank vacancy. But God filleth all things to the. 
believer, so that he is lonely and forsaken nowhere: He is 
always in the company of the great, the good, the wise, and the 
lovely. "I have set God always before me : therefore niy heart 
was glad." "The Lord reigneth let the earth rejoice." The 
God in whom the soul of the belie'ver thus rejoices is Jehovah 
the Creator. " Be ye sure that the Lord he is God; it is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves." It is a great thing to have 
the mystery of being solved, to, know whence we are, to discover 
God not only as the Being, but as the Source of being, not only 
as the I Am, but He in whom all things are. It is a great thing 
for man to find himself standing in a relationship to him, and 
vindicate his right to say, "For we are also his offspring." 
What intelligent being can exist, and not ask himself the ques- 
tion, Whence am I ? and it is agony to have no answer, or be' 
forced to content one's self with the faint arid ambiguous oracles 
of external nature. Look, how the sages of heathen antiquity 
staggered under the oppressive mystery, and with what sickness 
of heart they turned away from the wavering responses of things 
seen and the testimony of their corrupt traditions! It is relief 
to the mind, greater than we can conceive, to know that we and 
all things do not exist by chance, are not afloat in a huge ocean 
of impenetrable doubt and darkness, but that there is a primal 
fount of being from which all things have come forth, and a 
designing mind and forming *hand ever at work, fashioning all 
shapes, giving to all things that move life and breath, distributing 
to the -creatures their varied gifts and endowments, the whole 
.universe, through all its diversified forms and ranges of exist- 
ence, a broad mirror that reflects as from a thousand faces the 
manifold glory of the Maker. With what joy may all lands greet 
the disclosure ! What a glad Eureka the pagan world sends forth, 
as the idea of the divine, which had dwelt among them in forms 
BO grotesque and unworthy, emerges from, the confusion and 
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obscurity, and assumes its true majesty and perfection! Oh! it 
is bliss to know ourselves not unmade, nor self-made, nor demon- 
made; not atoms floating fortuitously on the sea of time, we know 
not whence, we know not whither j not the product of blind' forces 
acting according to certain usages fastened upon them, we know 
not howj but the outgoings of infinite Wisdom, almighty Power, 
and boundless Goodness ; the creatures of God, his offspring and 
his image. And it is worth the .best anthem of praise we can 
render to be rescued from atheism and materialism and 'heath en- 
ism, to find a God, and that God our Creator. And of this the 
gospel is the great revealer.' 

Once more, this Creator is our shepherd, our guardian, and guide. 
".We are his people, and the. sheep of his pasture." Here we 
learn the further truth that there is a Providence. And here is 
a new and a very fruitful source of gladness. It teaches us that 
the relationship in which we find ourselves standing to God as 
the Being and the Creator is not a barren thing. He cares for 
the creatures he has made. He cares for us. We, individually, 
are objects of his attention and nurture. We are his people. As 
men we are his, and not another's ; not brought into being and 
left to Jail into 'any hands, but kept in his hands, to be ruled by 
his righteous law, and. protected and provided for by his fatherly 
care. We are the sheep of his pasture, the flock that he vouch- 
safes to feed. The figure is beautiful and expressive. It is com- 
mon in Scripture, and is sometimes finely elaborated. The 
twenty-third Psalm is an admirable instance. But here the 
gospel comes to give the image its completion and highest signifi- 
cancy : "The good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." He 
feeds .them with his own flesh that flesh which he "gives for the 
life of the world." He is, "through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, the great Shepherd of the sheep." "We were, as sheep 
going astray," but he comes to seek and to save that which was 
lost. It is this restoring office of the Shepherd which is specially 
affecting, for restoration is that which we pre-eminently need. 
And it is noticeable how this idea almost always blends with the 
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representation of the Shepherd in the Scriptures. So in that 
twenty-third Psalm : "He restoreth my soul." Dr. Watts very 
properly brings out this idea in his paraphrase of the Jubilate, 
adopted by the Church as her one hundred and fifty-fourth 

hymn : 

"And when like wandering sheep we stray'd, 
He brought us to his fold again." ' 

Here, then, is a care, constant, vigilant, gentle, faithful, secured to 
us, adapted to all the exigencies of our earthly existence ' } leading 
us to green pastures,, making us to lie down beside still waters, 
recalling our wandering feet to the paths, of safety and peace, 
preparing a table before us when unfriendly eyes are upon us, 
anointing us with the oil of gladness, filling our cup with plenty 
a care that does .not forsake us even in the last and sorest of 
all earthly trials, but which enables us to say, " Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for 
thou art with me : thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me." 

Finally, God is recognised as all this to us, specially in the 
worship of the sanctuary. Well may creatures so favoured with 
the knowledge of Grody so related to him, so cared for by him, 
"enter his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise, be thankful unto him, and speak good of his name." The 
joy and thankfulness which are always swelling in their hearts, 
should concentrate themselves into their strongest action and 
richest utterance when they go to the place of his especial pre- 
sence; and, that it may have frequent action and utterance- of 
this kind, they will be "glad when men say to them, Let us go 
to the house of the Lord." We may look at the temple of G-od, 
indicated here as the principal theatre of praise^ either spiritually 
or literally. In the former :view it is the Church, into which the 
people of all lands, in obedience to the invitation of the gospel, 
are going up, a's the Jewish tribes -at the great festivals to the 
material temple on Mount Zion, to hail the Jubilee of the world, 
and the emancipation of the race of mankind from the thraldoni 
of sin, Satan, and death, with songs of thankfulness and adbra- 
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tion. "The Christian Church," say? Bishop Home, "is a temple 
whose gates stand continually open for the admission of the 
nations from the four quarters of the world. Into the courts of 
this temple, which are now truly courts of the Gentiles, all men 
are invited to come and offer their evangelical sacrifices of con- 
fession and praise,,to express their gratitude to their Saviour, and 
bless his gracious and hallowed name." , ' - - f 

Under the Law, the temple was called a house of prayer for all 
nations, in shadowy recognition of- rights in it then in abeyance, 
though the Gentiles were then permitted only to approach its 
outer precincts; "but 'now in Christ Jesus 'they who were afar 
off are brought nigh by the blood of Christ/' And in every place 
where God records his name, "incense and a pure offering" from 
men, without distinction of race, may go up with acceptance before 
him. This worship of God's house is a gladsome service. The 
tabernacles of God are amiable to all right hearts. Our admission . 
into them is the outward token of our freedom of access to a 
throne of grace, our leave to come boldly to seek mercy and grace 
to help. In his courts we behold the.fair beauty of the Lord, 
and drink of the river of his pleasures, as in the figures of the 
true; where at last, after this painful life ended, we shall attain 
to fulness of jby in his presence, and pleasures for evermore at his 
right hand. Well, then, may we go our way into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his .courts with praise,, be thankful unto 
him, and speak good of his. name. / 

But how is it that all this discovery of .God, of our relation 
to him as his creatures, of his constant care in sustaining , and 
restoring us, of the privilege of -entering into covenant with him 
in his Church, and drawing near to Mm in his sanctuary, is a 
source of such transporting joy and -thankfulness? The answer 
is to be found in the last verse: "The Lord is gracious, his 
mercy is everlasting, and his truth endureth from generation to 
generation." "God is love." When we have found him, we 
have found the centre of all moral loveliness and beneficence. 
Good especially in 'that aspect of goodness which is most needful 

16* 
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and interesting to Us. in our sinfulness and imperfection the 
goodness of an everlasting mercy. And he is as true as he is 
good, faithful forever, immutably firm in his love and mercy; in 
his promises and engagements of favour steadfast through all 
the successive generations of time and all the unending cycles 
of eternity. He is not one of the malicious and fickle deities of 
heathenism, or the sublime but frowning or apathetic divinity of 
nature ; but the God of love, the God of mercy, the God of faith- 
fulness, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, "recon- 
ciling the world unto himself/' ",more ready to, hear than we to 
pray, and wont to give more than either we desire or deserve." 
To know such a God, to see ourselves his creatures, to feel our- 
selves his care, to have a home in his house on earth ,and antici- 
pate an eternal home in his. house in heaven, to be .allowed to 
bring the poor offering of our praises to his feet, to. rejoice in the 
sense of .his favour, to rest upon the stability of his promises, 
may well fill the heart of a worm of the dust with transport, and 
draw forth from his lips the glad utterance of grateful adoration. 
He lives in a decaying and perishing world, while the sense' of 
his own deathlessness tells him that he is not of it. Here, he 
connects himself with the^ indestructible and immortal. Here, 
there is a portion for him when all that is visible has faded, when 
he himself has passed away from the earthly house of this tab,er- 
naele. Then, " the sun shall no more- be his light by day ; nei- 
ther for brightness shall the moon give light tin to him : for the 
Lord shall be unto him an everlasting light, and his. God his 
glory. His sun shall no more go down ; neither shall his moon 
withdraw itself j. for the Lord shall be his everlasting, light, and 
the days of his mourning shall be ended." " For ''the Lord is 
gracious, his mercy is everlasting, and his truth endureth from 
generation to generation." - 
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LECTURE XV. 



, '. . THEBENEDICTUS. : 

Blessed be t7ie Lord, God, of Israel; for he hath visited and redeemed 
Ms people, and hath raised up. a horn of salvation for us in tlie 
house of .his servant David,. as he spake by the mouth of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the world began, tliqi we should be 
saved from our enemies, and from the hamd of all thai hate us. 
ST. LUKE i, 68-71. - . 

WHAT the Jubilate but hints, the Benedictus announces and 
defines. The sun," which in the former sends up from far be- 
neath the horizon a few faint beams, is now approaching its 
verge, and ready to shed upon the earth the full effulgence, of its 
brightness. And already they who catch its rays, and. under- 
stand their source, feel that the "dayspring from on high hath 
visited them, to give light to them that -sat in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide their feet into the way of peace." 

One of these was* Zacharias,,the father of John the Baptist, 
who was our Lord's immediate herald and forerunner. When 
his temporary unbelief was dispelled, the power of speech, of 
which he had, in punishment of it, s been deprived for a time, was 
restored, " his mouth was opened, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake and praised God/' He was "filled with the Holy G-host 
and. prophesied;", and the Benedictus, as we have it in our 
Service, is a part of that prophecy. In the English Book the 
whole of the Hymn of Zacharias is inserted; the American 
revision retains but the first four verses. The curtailment seems 
to have been prompted partly .by a desire to shorten the Service, 
partly by a feeling that portions of the hymn are less suitable to 
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an assembly of Christian Gentiles living many ages after the 
beginning of the gospel. Its name, Benedictus which simply 
signifies Blessed is the first word of the hymn in Latin. The 
hymn as it stands in the Prayer Book is from Cranmer's Bible, 
and differs from the received version but in a single particular. 
It has " a mighty salvation/' where the latter has " a horn of 
salvation." The meaning is the same. The one is literal } and 
the other is figurative. The later translation is the more accu- 
rate, but the earlier conveys the clearer sense to an English 
reader. ^Among the Hebrews a horn was an emblem of strength, 
and with this meaning the. word is here employed by the father 
of John. The .term " horn of salvation'' is equivalent to mighty 
deliverer, for salvation is , here evidently put for Saviour the 
abstract for the concrete, the action for the actor by a very 
simple and familiar, figure of rhetoric. , 

Zacharias is . said to have prophesied when he uttered this 
hymn. The term prophesy is not. in Scripture limited to the 
foretelling of future events. It is often used to include all 
inspired speech, and is particularly applied to that which is 
characterized by a lofty and energetic diction. Here .it denotes 
an outburst of inspired praise, in which the father of the 
Baptist indulged when the mists of ignorance and unbelief 
rolled away from, his mind, and he saw clearly in the blaze 
of a divine illumination the extent and excellence of that 
blessing, of which the son that had been born to him, was to 
be the immediate precursor and proclaimer. And yet, in the 
ordinary and stricter sense of the term, it is not inapplicable 
to this sacred poem. Eor that of which it discourses was to 
a large extent yet future, and its inspired author speaks of it 
as one might speak of the perfect; day, who, standing amid the 
first rays of the morning sun, sees in its early revelations and 
influences the earnest of the brightness, warmth, beauty, and 
fruitfulness it will diffuse. when it is fully risen and advances 
along the heavens to its meridian glory. Every glittering dew- 
drop is to him a prophecy of a coming noon, and every unfold 
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\ngleaf and bud a sign of the green and flowery .earth in. the 
full vigour and expansion of midday. The latter part of the 
hymn, too, is directly prophetic. It runs in the future tense: 
"Thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest; for 
thou shalt go 'before the face of the Lord to prepare -his ways." 

This hymn is deeply interesting, as it is the first human utter- 
ance in acknowledgment and recognition of the advent of the 
gospel. Zacharias may be considered in it as representing the 
human race, and speaking in their, behalf to express their thank- 
fulness for the arrival of that time to which kings and prophets, 
through many ages preceding, hadj)een looking forward with such 
intense desire and, curiosity, for the knowledge that the De- 
liverer, who had been "the Desire of all nations" so long, was 
at length on his way to fulfil his mission of love; that the feet 
of his forerunner were already standing on the verge of that world 
which he was coining to bless; and that the sound of his ap- 
proaching steps were audible to mortal ears. - 4.11, therefore, that 
has been said of the Jubilate, as fit for the place which it. occu- 
pies in the Service, is still more applicable to the Benedictus, in 
which the salvation which the gospel brings to all lands is cele- 
brated, not merely by implication, but in the clearest 'and most 
explicit terms. No more natural or grateful exercise of devotion 
can be imagined than this for a Christian congregation, after they 
have listened to the story of our Lord's works of mercy among 
men, and heard, as it were, from his own lips his messages of 
divine compassion and heavenly wisdom, to stand up and blesa 
God for the " inestimable benefit" in the words of the Benedictus : 
"Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he ; hath visited and 
redeemed his people ;> and hath raised up a mighty Saviour for. 
us in the house of his servant.David." 

I. God in this hymn is addressed as the Lord God of Israel. Its 
author was a Jewish priest, and as such contemplated the Divine 
Being with peculiar interest and satisfaction in his special rela- 
tion to his own favoured nation. Unknown or at the best dimly 
known to other nations, in Judah was God known, and his name 
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"was great in Israel." And this was Israel's distinctive glory,' 
and that which elevated them to a pinnacle of honour and privi- 
lege above nations much superior to them in worldly power and 
opulence. The heart of a Jew always beat high at the thought, 
he was one of a people whom God had chosen for his own in- 
heritance, whom he had taken under his especial guardianship, 
and intrusted with a knowledge of himself and his will. This 
was the object of his national pride ; and, if he' viewed it with 
spiritual and enlightened eyes, it was far more to him than .the 
power of Rome or the wealth of Ophir, for it certified him of 
his possession of everlasting strength and imperishable riches. 
And time, which has robbed the sons of Jacob of that proud dis- 
tinction which the phrase originally indicated, has not rendered 
it an obsolete term, but leaves it yet one of special interest and 
significancy to believing hearts. It will always be particularly 
delightful to contemplate and address our God as the God of 
Israel. The expression serves to identify "the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the Deliverer of his people out of the bondage of Egypt,' 
the Giver of the Law, and the Author of the ancient promises. 
And not less does it identify us with Israel. For as he who was 
Israel's God is ours, so are we God's Israel. The continuity of - 
that special relationship which the term designated is not in the 
children of the flesh, but in the children of the promise. ' " The 
natural branches are broken off," and " the branches of the wild 
olive are graffed in," while the root and the stock remain 
unchanged. "We are the circumcision." We are " the Israel 
of God." ' To the descendants of Jacob, not as -such by mere 
natural derivation, but as heirs and depositaries .of those spiritual 
honours and privileges which were conferred upon him, had the 
lenn its true value and signifieahcy always ; and to us, as by 
transfer, upon their apostasy and rejection, their present pos- 
sessors, does it stand as a memorial of their perpetuity and full 
and unimpaired integrity. All that God was to Israel, he was to 
it as his Church, and. to his Church he is still the same, now that 
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it is no more the literal Israel, but Israel only by succession to 
Israel's honours 'and entrance upon Israel's heritage. Deeply 
interesting -and significant, then, in Christian lips is the phrase 
God' of -Israel. - 

- II. This God of Israel we bless, as Zacharias did in the~ words 
which we borrow from him for the purpose, because. lie lias 
visited and Adeemed his people. It is a peculiarity of inspired 
speech that it is pregnant language, and often contains a deeper 
and richer meaning than the men who first employed it perceived. 
G-od had oftentimes larger meanings in his word than he disclosed 
to those whom he used as his agents in uttering it. Zacharias 
undoubtedly- spoke in the spirit of a Jew, which was narrow and 
exclusive. To him God's people were the literal Israel ; .for it 
can hardly be supposed that he rose so far above the prejudices 
of his nation as to apprehend the truth that God was about to 
"visit the Gentiles to take out 'of them a people to his name," 
and that "Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs and partakers of his 
promise in Christ through the gospel;" a truth that St. Paul calls 
a "mystery, which in other ages had not been made known to 
the sons of men" a .'/.mystery, which had been hidden from ages 
and generations," and which the mind of a Jew, formed .in the 
mould of hereditary national prejudice, could with difficulty pene- 
trate and dispel. But even in the time of their most rigorous 
exclusion, the .Gentiles were the people of God in his purpose 
and in those deep thoughts of love which 'he secretly cherished 
toward them; and the time at last came when his benevolent 
interest toward them was to have vent and freedom, when God 
would " call them his people that were not his people, and her 
beloved that was not beloved." This people G-od meant, what- 
ever more restricted meaning -his servant attached to his own 
words. We can say, as truly as ancient Israel ever could, "We 
are his people and the sheep of his pasture." For though we 
are of those "other sheep" which were not, of his original fold, 
he has kindly bought us, and we have heard his voice, an'd there 
is now " one fold and one Shepherd." This people, it is that is 
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the object of the " gracious visitation which the Benedictus cele- 
brates; for though primarily he came to "the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel/' in purpose from the beginning, and in fact 1 
soon, he came also " as a light to lighten the Gentiles." He hath 
visited and redeemed his people. These are expressive words, 
and significative of large and plentiful blessings. 

He hath visited them. He hath come near to them and entered 
into communication with them. The phrase implies a comparative 
absence and neglect going before. There had been estrangement 
and separation. Men left to themselves do not seek after God. 
God is never really absent from the world or from any portion 
of our race. He is not very far from any one- of us. Nor are 
there wanting tokens of his presence to discerning eyes. But to 
the mass of men that presence is not a reality. They do not see 
God in his works. They do not observe him as he is passing be- 
fore them in his dealings. God is to them as though he were 
not. They are " without God in the world." Now when God 
makes his presence known and .patent to- men by some original 
demonstrations of his mercy or his wrath, he is said to visit 
them, because it is as though one who had before been absent 
has come near, and makes himself seen and' felt by palpable 
demonstrations of his presence. Look at the state of the world 
at the time when Christ came, and see what awful evidence it 
afforded of the absence of God. See the heathen, sunken in 
idolatry and superstition ; how the true idea of God had become 
almost obliterated from among them, and the faded notion of a 
divinity that was left, lingered only in such grotesque and un- 
worthy shapes as was a turning of the truth of God into a lie ! 
How utterly the presence, inspection, and agency of a holy, just, 
and gracious Deity were forgotten, and men instead were bowing 
down to stocks and stones, and even sunk so low as to pay divine 
honours to an ape or an onion ! If we look to the Jewish nation, 
in which the idea of God had been preserved in greater purity, 
we shall find that even there it had lost almost all vitality and 
freshness, and had become dead and uninfluential at least as to 
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all its genuine and appropriate effects working only in the line 
of a heartless ritualism or a formal obedience to the letter, 
awakening .no hearty worship in the soul, exerting no sanctifying 

influence upon the life. ' 

God, might well have visited such " a world with his wrath; but 
he chose to come near to it with his mercy. He would not 
awaken it to- remembrance. 'by, his sore judgments; he awakened it 
to attention by the lustre of his beneficence. He redeemed his 
people. He saw them slaves, and he came to set them free, and 
to purchase, their freedom at a price and a price so costly as to 
show at once the.greatness of their value and the magnitude of 
his love for them. They were the slaves of .ignorance and wick- 
edness and fear. They knew not the way of peace; they were 
fast tied and bound in the chain of their sins ; and " through 
the fear of death," and the more bitter, "fearful looking-for of 
judgment," they were "all their lifetime subject to. bondage." 
He undid all these bonds. He gave for their ransom the. greatest 
price the universe could furnish. " God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

III. In executing this gracious intervention to awaken men 
from their forgetfulness of God, to make them conscious of his 
presence- among -them, and of their relations to him, he raised 
up a mighty salvation for us by the instrumentality of a miglity 
Saviour in'the house of 1m servant David. It was a mighty 
.salvation, for the difficulties to be overcome in effectirig.it were 
great, and such as needed the .application of mighty forces. 
Such a Saviour is Jesus, "mighty to save," "able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by him." " Gird thee with 
thy sword upon thy thigh, tliou Most Mighty, according to 
thy worship and renown." "In him dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily." Omnipotence had come to the help of man/ 
arid before this all the bonds that held him were broken as "a 
thread of tow;. when it toucheth the fire." His endowment of 

communicated gifts was plenary too; his furniture and equipment 

17 
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for his work entire. " God gave not the Spirit by measure unto 
him." He was also mighty in all that a thorough self-devotion, 
a quenchless zeal, an untiring energy could do in man - } and eyen 
in mere man their achievements are almost limitless. There .is. 
immense power in a huinan will intensely directed to an object, 
perfectly concentrated on its work, resolutely, unreservedly, and 
unswervingly given to its chosen purpose. Such there were in 
Christ, And all these powers wrought mightily in his life. The 
powers of nature bowed before him. ' The wind and the sea obeyed 
him. Diseases departed at his word. The earth gave up her 
dead at his command. The devils fled 'from his presence. The 
food of man multiplied beneath his touch. His very death was 
potent. The sun was dark, and the earth shook before it. He 
"spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them" on the cross. He " burst the bars 
of death, because it was not possible that he should 'be holden of 
it." " He shall reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet." 
" He will cOme again with glory to judge the quick and the dead, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end." Such a Saviour 
became us. He is all to us that we need. . " We are complete 
in him." And, therefore, his name should be to us " as ointment 
poured forth." He should be to us "fairer than the children of , 
men," yea, "the chiefest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely." 

For what, again, is the character and .office in- which he dis- 
plays this might? That, of a Saviour. And this speaks of a 
prior necessity, and that a necessity so great and urgent as to 
warrant such an interposition. Salvation is for the Ipst^and it 
implies a condition of ruin and peril. And such truly was- our 
state. Sin had exposed us to the wrath of God, and brought 
upon us that awful sentence, " The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." Sin had also wrought a fearful deterioration in our nature. 
Our powers were enfeebled, our appetites and passions swollen 
and unruly, our "understanding darkened," pur whole- constitu- 
tion "alienated from the life of God," This was a fearful 
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destruction, combining legal death and spiritual ruin. From 
both, Christ :delivers- us. He has made to God an atonement for 
our sins N He has purchased by his blood the gift of his renewing 
Spirit. ; He is the inexhaustible spring of spiritual health to man. 
"Thanks be to God for his unspeakable' gift!" . 

This mighty salyation. he. hath Taised up for us in. the house 
of. his servant David. The Christ was truly man, bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. He "was made man," in order at 
once to ennoble humanity and to suffer for it. And he -took 
humanity upon/him in "the house and lineage of David," in the 
ancient royal line of the nation, in. order that the kingly dignity 
and headship of the Church, which of old dwelt in David ? s family, 
might vest in him by right of inheritance, and due succession. 
The royalty of David's line had long been in abeyance, and his 
offspring had fallen into obscurity and decay. But their rights 
were not forfeited by disuse. Then they were still perfect, un- 
tarnished, unquestionable. Hence, the news of his birth made 
Herod tremble. There was then, a nobler truth jn his words than 
Bartimeus knew, when he cried, " Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me." Pilate proclaimed a most profound and pregnant fact, 
when, more in contempt of the people than of their victim, he 
"placed over his head his accusation written; This is Jesus, the 
King of the Jews." So prophecy had delighted to represent 
him as the King of Israel, the lawful heir of the Davidic line. 
The ancient diadem of Israel was : not lost, but laid 'aside for a~ 
time. And God was fulfilling his own promise concerning it: 
"I will overturn, overturn, overturn it, and it shall be no more, 
until he come whose right it is, and I will give it him." Thus 
his .descent from David is the seal of the legitimacy and rightful- 
ness of his claims, the mark of the true Messiah upon him, the 
proof of his kingship and sovereignty, the sign that he is. "exalted 
to be a- Prince," and that before his sceptre : " every knee shall 
bow.'' Thus -powerful, saving, and regal is he through whom God 
has visited and redeemed his people. 

Now, then, how shall we duly speak his praise ? What service 
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shall we render Mm at all adequate to his merits ? Nations have 
had their saviours, and they have reared statues to their memory, 
and embalmed their names in undying verse. Their names are 
green when they have been sleeping centuries in the dust. But 
what can we do to worthily celebrate the Saviour of a world its 
Saviour from no temporal evils, from war, or famine, or despotism, 
or ignorance, or superstition, but from sin and everlasting death ? 
Let us rear images of him in our hearts, let us frame ourselves 
into his living image. And let ns live the Benedictus, by not 
only uttering it with our lips and with our hearts in the sanctuary, 
but by "presenting our bodies a living sacrifice,. holy and ac- 
ceptable, which is our reasonable service.." 

"Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a tribute far too small : 

Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all." 

lY. And in this rich provision of Grod's goodness, we see finally the 
"fulfilment of God's word spoken by the mouth of his holy pro- 
phets which have been since the world began, that we should be 
saved from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate ^^s," 
Here we have a consideration of great interest. This blessed 
state of salvation in which the tribes of men rejoice is the fulfil- 
ment of the preludings of all prior ages, the opened flower, whose 
bud had been growing and swelling from the birth of time, the 
full harmoay of a chorus whose preparatory strains in evergrow- 
ing strength and perfectness had been sounding at the touch of 
inspiration' since the. world began. Christianity dwelt in the 
Divine Mind in the counsels of eternity ; and the whole history 
of the world before its coming was framed into a series of typcr* 
and prophecies of its approach. All deliverers were pictures of 
the great Deliverer, and all disenthralments preludes of the great 
emancipation. All kings that sat on thrones, all priests Jhat 
offered sacrifices, all prophets that taught truths divinely, were 
forerunners and shadows ,of the King whose rule should be eternal 
and universal, the Priest whose offering should be once for all, 
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and the Prop'het whose teaching should be final and complete. 
The whole polity and history of a nation, ecclesiastical, civil, 
social, its institutions, laws, persons, and events, were framed into ' 
a huge composite mirror, from whose myriad faces the Redeemer 
w,as reflected in various yet harmonious forms; while ever and 
anon from its body came forth articulate human voices, which, in 
the speech of earth, told out those heavenly "things concerning 
him, which they who uttered 'them, blinded by the insufferable 
brightness of their own discoveries, diligently but vainly sought 
to understand in their import and fix in their 'time. Thus, " God, 
at sundry times, and in divers manners spake in times past to our 
fathers," preparatory to-his speaking to us by his Son, and made, 
as it were, all time previous one great prophecy, pointing with a 
thousand finger-points forward to the ultimate deliverance of man- 
kind from their enemies and from the hand of all that hate them; 
the defeat and ruin of "the world, the flesh,' and the devil," the 
establishment of a kingdom of " righteousness, l and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost" upon earth; and the final consummation and 
bliss of man, both in- body and "soul, in the world of eternal glory. 
And the fact of this lengthened preparation, this continual and 
eager reaching forward through so many ages, this laborious and' 
solicitous bringing to birth of man's redemption, is well fitted to 
magnify its importance in our eyes, and hold it up to us as the 
great centre of human history, and the grand panacea of human 
life; that upon which all ages before, as well as following, lived; in 
which the countless generations df men meet, as it were, upon a 
common ground, and, as their ranks roll forward in quick succes- 
sion, like the ripples that chase each other and vanish on the 
shore, synchronize, and become, as it were, contemporaries in a 
simultaneous rescue. 

Who is there, then, that has no Benedictus to offer, no hymn 
of thanks to God for the gospel, for the inestimable benefit of 
redemption ? Surely that heart is dead. Whatever this world 
possesses of comfort, of amenity, of decency, whatever makes it a 

habitable place for men a place in which they do aught better 

IT* 
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than "bite and devour one another/' in which sweet charities 
and kind offices of mutual affection 1 grow and yield fruit it owes 
1 to that which the Benedictus celebrates. From this root springs 
whatever imparts .strength in the trials of life, or comfort in its 
sorrows; whatever dignifies its relations or its labours; whatever 
nerves the heart of man with fortitude to bear or energy to do; 
whatever arms man with firmness against temptation, or enables 
him to rise superior to the enticements of the mean, the -little, or 
the base, which are ever persuading him to become their minion, 
and sink into a trifler or a sordid drudge; whatever throws light 
into the darkness of the grave, illumes the, awful mystery of 
eternity, awakens the hope of reunion in a better sphere, and 
lifts the weary and dying, heart of man to the belief and appre- 
hension of an eternal state. "Blessed, then, be the Lord Glod of 
Israel, for he hath visited and redeemed his people; and hath 
raised up a mighty salvation for us in; the house of his servant 
David ; as he spake by the mouth of his .holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began, that we should be saved from 
our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us. ;; 
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LECTURE XVI. 



" ^ THE CREEDS..: 

A declaration of those things which are most surely believed amony 
us. ST. LUKE i. 1. ' 

WE come this evening to the consideration' of the Creeds those 
venerable formularies of belief in which the Church ;has em- 
balmed her faith for preservation and transmission to all ages. 
Though there are two of these, they are essentially one, as the 
one is but the enlargement of the other, and both exhibit the 
same unchangeable faith of the Church in different stages of 
development. . 

We use this term development cautiously and with discrimina- 
tion, not forgetting the terrible abuse to which it has been sub- 
jected, and the evil purposes to which it.has been applied. .Yet 
the word has a good sense as well as a bad one, and in this good 
sense it is applicable to the history of the Catholic Creeds, as it 
well describes the process of their growth and formation how 
they have been enlarged .by successive increments, and have 
reached their present state , by a process of gradual augmentation. 
And-yet the faith of the Church has never varied, nor has she 
in one stage of her history believed more, touching any of the 
points involved in these formularies, than she has believed in 
any former period. She may have grown in time, so, to speak, to 
believe some of these things more consciously, and to bring out 
her confession of them more -sharply and prominently, but she 
always believed them. Thus the addition has been to her Creed, 
and not to her faith, as her Creed has been made to express 
from time to time more of that faith which she always held ; to 
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be more full and explicit upon points on which she had not seen 
occasion earlier to declare herself so distinctly. Thus she has 
been as a wise and faithful steward, bringing forth out of her 
treasures things at once new and old new in their formal state- 
ment, old in their primitive origin. 

The Church may indeed be said to have fought her way up to 
her present fulness of doctrinal confession ; for every successive 
addition to the formularies of her faith is the memorial of a bat- 
tle, the trophy of a victory, a possession wrung from .the 
hands of invaders by' severe conflicts, often, by painful suffer- 
ings, the record of a successful struggle to preserve some part 
of the patrimony of her children from seizure and spoliation, and 
of a warfare undertaken and victoriously carried on,:not to acquire 
a new truth, but to vindicate an ancient one. Thus, until the 
divinity of our Lord was assaulted, the Church did not feel the 
necessity of stating that vital truth with such- precise and re- 
dundant accuracy as she did then in the Nicene Creed; and she 
was not perhaps herself conscious how much that truth involved, 
and just what were its relations and consequences. Heresy has 
done the Church great service. It has set her to thinking and 
defining. In the necessity of guarding her treasures, she has 
been led to know them- better and appreciate them more highly. 
" There must be also heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you." When the citadel 
has been attacked, she has reared new muniments; and thus, 
under the battles of ages, her fortress has grown in magnitude 
and in strength. In the Nicene Creed, at last, her faith reached 
completeness and maturity, because then the whole field had been 
fought over, all her territory had been vindicated .inch by inch; 
and there is no possible controversy with the powers of falsehood, 
in which she can be hereafter called -to engage, for which this 
arsenal does not furnish the appropriate and sufficient weapon, 
the ready denial, the requisite prophylactic and defence.* 

* See the fifth of the first series of Trench's Hulsean 'Lectures. 
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Different from this, is the Romish doctrine , of development : 
a shallow, modern device to reconcile her manifest contradictions 
of antiquity with her impious pretensions to infallibility; This 
is the pretended power of discovering new truths :by her own in- 
ward light, truths which were riot merely less definitely stated 
or less thoroughly understood and appreciated 'before, but 
truths which were utterly .unknown and unrevealed, of which no 
germ or intimation is contained in 'Scripture or in the faith of the 
first ages; but which.have been disclosed in later-times to the eye 
of the Church in the exercise pf its own supernatural, heaven- 
taught -vision, by a sort of standing, vested inspiration, a power, 
whose exercise, in the monstrous, absurd, and revolting novelties 
it :has introduced, affords abundant proof -that the light that is in 
her is darkness. ' - 

As stated above, then, -"we do not object to, we fully acknow- 
ledge, the theory of the development of religious truth. We 
do not object to a Nicene Creed following up and enlarging our 
Apostolic, which rather we .gladly and thankfully receive as a 
rich addition to our heritage; But that Nicene Creed in< the 
same manner contains no new truths .which the Church has, added 
to her stock since the earlier was composed, though, it may be, 
some which she has brought out with more distinctness to her- 
self and to her children, as it contains broader and 1 more ac- 
curately guarded statements of old. But the essentiaT in this 
progress of truth is, that the later is always as truly found in 
Scripture as the earlier-^not as easy to discover, but, when dis- 
covered, as clearly carrying _with it its : own evidence." "But 
with these limitations, the scheme is altogether different from 
that which some of late have put forward, different not in de- 
gree only, but in kind; and it is a mere confusion of unlike 
things under like terms, which, is a fruitful source, of errors in 
the world, to call by this same name that theory which, 'refusing 
the Scriptures as, first and. last, authoritative in and limitary of 
the truth, assumes that in the course of ages. there was intended 
to be not only the discqvery of truth which is there, but also, by 
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independent accretion and addition, *the further growth of doc- 
trine besides "what is there; which recognises such accretions, 
when they fall in with its own notions, for legitimate outgrowths, 
and not, as indeed they are, for noxious niisgrowths, of .doctrine j 
and which thus makes the Church from time to time the creator 
of new truth, and not merely the guardian and definer and drawer 
out of the old. This is alLshe assumes to be; whatever she pro- 
claims, she has ever .the consciousness that she is proclaiming it 
as the ancient truth, as that which she has always borne in her 
bosom, though she may not have distinctly outspoken it till now; 
as part of the truth once delivered to her, though, it may be,- 
not all at once apprehended by her." 

We use safe and proper language, then, when we say that the 
Nicene is a development of the Apostles' Creed, and the Apos- 
tles' Creed itself a development of some briefer formulary of con- 
fession which originated yet earlier. The Creeds were originally 
baptismal formularies ; and their root is to be found in that simple 
acknowledgment of faith which the eunuch made to Philip the 
Deacon, when, seeking baptism at his hands," I believe, that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God." This has been enlarged, as 
from time to time the truth has been assaulted in different quar- 
ters, and the assertion of the opposite verities required for its 
protection, and to prevent the intrusion into the fold of Christ .of 
"wolves in sheep's clothing," who, under the cover of the more 
generaland ambiguous statements which previously had been 
thought sufficient, might conceal their deadly purpose to sap the 
foundations of the .gospel. Of the two Creeds in our Daily 
Service, the Apostles', then, is the older, and is, as we might 
expect from this account of their history, the briefer arid 'more 
general. It is called the Apostles' Creed, not because it existed 
in its present form in the Apostles' days, or was drawn up by 
Apostles' hands, but because its rudiments date from apostolic 
times, issue immediately from the fount of apostolic teaching, 
and faithfully mirror to after ages the apostolic faith. So early 
as the fourth century, Rufinus gives us this Creed nearly as we 
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now have it, and not only ^o, but wrote a commentary on it a 
. fact which distinctly indicates that it had been in existence and 
in ( use a long time -Jbefqre ..his day. .And. he testifies also, to its 
baptismal origin, and use. He tells^us what the custom observed 
in his time was, and he says that the custom was even then 
ancientj'"that they who are. about to receive the grace of baptism 
publicly repeat the .Symbol in the hearing of. the faithful." I ' 
have given; Rufinus, here as he is quoted by Dr. Fuller. You 
perceive, then, how exactly in accordance- with antiquity is the- 
practice of our own Church , in asking of those who are about to 
receive baptism the question, .." Dost thou believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith as contained in .the Apostles' Creed?" The 
Creed, you will observe, is called by Rufinus, the Symbol. . The 
word is .ancient, and of common use among Christian writers to 
denote a summary or compendium .of .the principal truths ; of 
religion a creed. As the. term, in its ordinary acceptation, 
denotes an emblem or sign, it probably came to.be used in appli- 
cation to this brief formula of belief) because that had ,come % at an 
early period,to, be regarded as a sign, badge, token, visible repre- 
sentation, and watchword of the Christian calling and profession. 
Many copies of the Apostles' Creed have come down: to us in the 
writings of the early ages, differing .from one another slightly in 
a, few forms of .expression, not at all in substance,, and clearly 
indicating the general consent of the Church in its adoption and 
use as a declaration of the '! faith once delivered to the saints," in 
times bordering immediately on' the lifetime oi* : those . original 
" eye-witnesses and ministers of the word," by whom "a. declara- 
tion of those things which are. most surely believed among us" 
was made to the world in the inspired writings.. Out of their 
'teachings, ,oral and written, this : brief abstract or epitome of the 
fundamental and\ necessary facts of the Christian religion was 
collected and sanctioned, if not by .some, formal act of legislation, 
at least by the gen.eral mind and voice of the Church. Such id 
the Apostles' Creed; a venerable' relic of ,those_ days in which the 
.Church was walking: with- God in the simplicity and vigour of 
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her first -love, in the virgin purity of her primal faith and holi- 
ness, before the dissonant voices of controversy and contention 
had begun to distract and disorder her courts,, and when she had 
not soiled her garments by any unholy alliances and compliances, 
while the Bride yet kept herself "unspotted from the world," 
and " hated even the- garment spotted with the flesh." It is 
deserving of the highest veneration and the most careful preserva- 
tion. It is the voice of the Church while she yet was one; and 
it was sufficient for her in a day when she was ,of one, heart and 
one mind, and no error .had yet arisen of such formidable and 
alarming nature as to call for any stronger- bulwarks or more 
effectual safeguards; when its few, concise, and comprehensive 
statements, interpreted according to 'the received and pervading 
sense of the Church, conveyed a single and harmonious meaning 
to all, embracing all that she had received to hold and transmit 
from her Lord, with sufficient fulness and definiteness. for her 
present needs; and. when the generality, and .broadness of its 
terms had not yet become coverts in which .the beginnings of 
destructive heresies might hide unseen and nestle undetected. 
Christianity as yet was protestant only against heathenism. It 
had not yet been forced to become protestant against perversions 
and corruptions of itself, against those who out of its own bosom 
"arose speaking perverse things to draw away disciples after 
them." And therefore a few brief statements, taken in- their 
true, catholic, undisputed sense, were then the equivalent of all 
the laborious , and acute definitions by which after times have 
sought to rescue the truth from. debasement and guard it from 
ruin. As a monument of the existence of .such a day a day 
of unity and of simple and hearty faiththe Apostles' Creed is 
valuable and dear to Christian hearts; and never may it cease 
to sound in its antique majesty and. simplicity in our temples, 
to remind us that we are one with the Church of the first ages 
the Church of the days in which truth fought rather with "the 
heathen" than with "false brethren;" and that we are the heirs 
of the primal faith, and draw our being, by the unbroken 
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onflow of its life, from the primal fount of the Church's being 
upon earth. 

But that day was short. And therefore we find the Apostles' 
Greed very soon :-marching on to become ^the Nicene, the creed of 
Christian controversy and ecclesiastical warfare; "of those who not 
only profess, but-" contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints." , We see it growing, not by the addition of new truths, 
but by the fuller and more exact declaration of truths before 
known and held; every new member the memento of a conflictj a 
sign that truth in that region whence -it issues has been assailed. 
And thus the truth has expanded by a process of more minute 
division; what was at first one broad statement subdivided into 
two or three subordinate statements, the goodly tree -flourishing 
and ramifying by the scars its enemies inflict upon it, and send- 
ing -forth freslrsweetness from its wounds, as fragrant gums distil 
from the incisions that pierce the growing substance of the" plant. 
Thus, in the. Nicene Creed, is heard the voice of truth not^only 
asserting \itself, but asserting itself in the face of error and 
hostility. That the' Nicene Creed was not altogether the produc- 
tion of the Council which- gives it its name, but only in that 
Council received its final shape and 'the formal sanction of the 
Church, is the testimony of history. The Apostles' Creed had 
been gradually ^growing into it amid the contests of preceding 
times, by the operation of the Church's inward life and conscious- 
ness, working for the defence of the precious deposit committed 
to its trust, till at last the Fathers of Nice adopted it as the 
deliberate judgment of the Church universal, :and stamped upon 
it the seal of its approbation and authority. The period imme- 
diately preceding the Council of Nice , was much occupied with 
controversies respecting the nature and person of Christ, the 
question of his divinity and, humanity, and the precise relations 
of the divine and human in his person. This Council was called 
for the settlement of these important and difficult points; and the 
Creed called the Nicene, from the name of the Council and the 
city in which it was set forth, was the result of its deliberations. 

18 
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in which the faith of the. Church was defined and fixed for al] 
time, and the orthodox belief settled upon an immovable basis. 
Taking the various local creeds of different parts of .Christendom 
represented in it, as they had in one. degree or another under the 
exigencies of the. times developed from the Apostles' Creed in 
the direction of the needed enlargement, it selected the particular 
expressions on which it finally agreed as the most exact and 
adequate declaration of the true Christian faith. And these 
expressions, with a few slight alterations subsequently made; have 
continued ever since to -command the assent and reverence of 
"the holy Church throughout all the world." 

The Council of Nice assembled, in- the year 325. It met at 
Nice, a city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, about seventy miles- 
south-east of Constantinople. It was the first: of the four General 
Councils. These four Councils are called General or. Ecumenical', 
because they represented the general Church, or Church of the 
whole world, and were composed of bishops .assembled from all 
its different branches. Their decisions are therefore well -received 
as the voice of Christendom, and have mel the general assent of 
the whole Church. Yet their decrees were not accepted on the 
ground of their possessing authority to make doctrine or discern 
it infallibly, but as reporting the universal testimony .of the 
Church concerning those things which were everywhere believed 
in the Church, and had been believed from the beginning ; as 
gathering up and proclaiming the Church's universal mind, and 
bearing witness for it in regard to those things which were always, 
everywhere, by all, believed. The Council of Nice .consisted of 
more than three hundred members. " The most distinguished mi- 
nisters of God/' says Eusebius, "met together from every part of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa." It was assembled ,by the authority 
of Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, who honoured 
it with his presence, and presided over it in person. It . met on 
the nineteenth day of June, 325 fifteen hundred and twenty-nine 
years ago and closed its sittings on the twenty-fifth day of Au- 
gust following. It was one of the most august and venerable 
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assemblies that have ever met in this world; and its clear-sound- 
ing voice has come down "through the ages all along" with 
undiminished force and authority to this day,. as {he " declaration 
of those 'things which are most surely believed among us," and 
will continue to be believed by those who profess his name, till 
"the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him." -. . - 

Such, then, are the Creeds, and such their title to the confidence 
and steadfast affection of the Church. Here is their claim to 
that prominent place which they hold in the Service of the 
Church; the reason why we. never assemble to worship God in 
his house without repeating one or the other of them with an 
audible voicey the minister and people together, as the public 
profession of our faith; why- we are at so much pains to call the 
attention of men to them, and keep the impression of them fresh 
and unfaded on men's minds; why we 'prescribe the Creed, with 
the Lord's Prayer and Ten. Commandments, to be learned by 
baptized children, and incorporate it with them into the "Cate- 
chism," as a part of the "instruction to be learned by every 
person before he be brought to be confirmed by the bishop ;", 
and why it and they together are. of ten, as in this church^ em- 
blazoned on the walls in a conspicuous manner before the eyes 
of the people. 

Let us now, for a few moments, consider the uses of the 
Creeds. ' : . c 

And first, they tell us what the original Christian faith was. 
Continually they proclaim, to us, So men 'believed when Chris- 
tianity was new. In them, they who saw apostles, who witnessed 
miracles, who themselves laid down their lives for the gospel, and 
went everywhere preaching the word and -laying the foundations 
of national churches, the men who laboured that we might enter 
into their labours,-^-being dead, yet speak. By them we are kept 
continually in living contact with that first period of the gospel, 
when, fresh from the hand of its divine Eoundei, it went forth 
on its mission of mercy upon earth, " conquering and to "conquer." 
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We enter the deserted tombs and ruined temples of Egypt, and 
unroll its long-buried records, and decipher its faded inscriptions, 
and Egypt lives again in our sight. But here we listen to the 
living voice of Christianity, coming forth from no tomb; nor utter- 
ing any dubious oracles, but firm, manly, unimpaired,, speaking 
that truth which was in the beginning, is now, and ever, shall bey 
world without end. The Apostles' Creed is indisputably the 
voice of the very earliest antiquity; and the Nicene Creed, formed 
under such circumstances as I have described -to you, as explana- 
tory of it and the true key to its meaning, is, :entitled to. no less 
respect. Well >does Dr. Fuller say, "Each bishop must have 
known what doctrines were taught .and received in his own 
church ; , he must have known, too, whether, the received doctrines 
were novelties, and whether they had descended from the earliest 
ages of Christianity. Is it possible that three hundred Christian 
bishops, assembled from every part of the Christian world, could- 
have been brought to unite in a unanimous declaration, as to mat- 
ters of fact, had the alleged facts been false? Would they, had . 
they been sufficiently unprincipled to do so, 'have hazarded the 
assertion in the face of the whole world, .when they must have 
been aware 1 that they were testifying to what was known to .mil- 
lions to be an untruth ?" " Indeed, it is altogether -beyond our 
penetration to discover,. how, in the short space of two centuries 
from the death of, the last of, the. apostlesand this a period of 
cruel suffering and bloody persecution the Christian faith should 
have become . in all the churches, scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Tigris, and from the. Danube to ..the tributaries of the Nile, 
universally corrupted and changed. But corrupted and changed 
the faith must have become, and this in the midst of all these 
opposing circumstances, if we suppose that these three. hundred 
bishops were mistaken, when they unanimously assert that the 
faith embodied in the Nicene Symbol was ultimately derived from 
the Lord himself, through the apostles, and that it was handed 
down from their forefathers to those who.succeeded their ancestors 
in the sacred office." I do "not see how we can doubt that we 
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have in these Creeds that very form of doctrine which was, deli- 
vered 'to the Church at the beginning. 

' These Creeds are of use also, as they serve to keep our own 
faith fresh and steadfast. There they stead, uttering on from 
age to age'their one changeless and unwavering testimony. Hu- 
man opinion is surging aiid swaying like the waves of the "sea or 
the trees of the forest in the wind. Men that call themselves 
Christians, in the unbridled use of their privilege of private .judg- 
ment, differ about the first principles of the faith, and by different 
schemes and' processes of interpretation contrive to extract frqni 
the Bible support for their varying beliefs. A man, who amid 
the maze of such a multitude of jarring sentiments essays "to 
come to the knowledge of the truth," is soon " a man bewildered 
among many counsellors." There is nothing' more natural for 
him to say, under such circumstances, than this If I knew what 
the first Christians 'believed, I should know what to believe my- 
self; for they must have known : what they ' taught who wrote the 
Scriptures, and, of course, what "they meant by the Scriptures 
which they wrote. And, accordingly, we find all classes of reii- 
gionists, while they may be ready to disparage antiquity when it 
makes against them, very glad when they find any thing in it 
that makes in their favour. 'But this testimony of antiquity may 
not be very accessible to most men in many respects, and what 
they gei of "it they are forced'to take upon trust. " It' is 'scattered / 
through many ponderous tomes in dead and learned languages; 
and few have the leisure or ability to search their contents. But 
here we. have in x these Creeds, the .principal ".things that a Chris- 
tian ought to know and' believe to his soul's health" brought, 
together and condensed, in such a form that 'they can be read in 
a few moments and consulted without delay. And this was not 
done by moderns, who might err or falsify, but by the ancients- 
the very men whose opinions we are anxious to obtain. And it 
is expressed to us in such plain,, unadorned, vigorous simplicity, 
that we cannot well misunderstand its import or evade its force. 

And there is this additional advantage enjoyed by members of 

18* 
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our Church, and surely it is a Very great .one, that she has made 
provision for keeping this testimony of antiquity always before 
her members. We have seen how she does this, and. .more 
effectual means could not well be devised. She sets her members 
to repeating it with their own lips whenever they worship God. 
She does not put it away among her treasures, to be sought and 
consulted with labour; she puts it where all must see and hear 
it, and are invited to speak it frequently. It is not like the 
Westminster Confession, or even our own Thirty-nine Articles) 
although these last indeed, printed in a book of such common use 
as the Book of Common Prayer, are comparatively well known. 
It is thrust upon us, and we can have the benefit of it without 
effort or trouble. And thus we are not left -to 'be ."blown about 
by every wind of doctrine/' but are kept steady and constant in 
the acknowledgment of the faith once for all given to men from 
on high. And may we not to this, among other things, attribute 
the fact that among us there is little of that veering and uneasi- 
ness, little of that changeful and unsettled feeling in regard to 
the great objects of faith, which are so' abundantly seen in many 
quarters? 

When, then, an the service of G-od. in his house, we rehearse 
the Articles of our Belief, let us always do it .with a thankful 
sense of G-od's goodness in giving them to us in so succinct, 
intelligible, and well-attested a form, and also with a due recog- 
nition of the wise maternal forethought of the Church in putting 
them within our reach, and calling us so frequently to renew our 
acquaintance with them and our adhesion to them. The advan- 
tage ofji definite and steadfast faith we cannot too. highly prize. 
It is that which is able to make us wise unto salvation. And 
iet us endeavour to make the rehearsal of the Creed an act of 
devotion too, a part of the worship of Grod in which .we are engaged, 
a real act of affiance, not only receiving its declarations as theo- 
retically true, but embracing them with the heart, and receiving 
them as Gfod's provision for the salvation of sinners. Let us 
utter them with the deep and solemn awe which befits their 
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majesty and importance, and not without an inward lifting up of 
our hearts to God, that he would imprint them more deeply on 
our souls, and make them continually more and more seeds of 
spiritual life and improvement to us in our work of preparation 
for an impending eternity. For , they are the very condensed 
substance of that v gospel which is "preached unto us, which we 
have received, and wherein we stand; by which also we are saved, 
if we keep in memory what is preached unto us, unless we have 
believed in vain." 
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LECTURE XVII. 

lrafa* 

THE VERSICLES AFTER THE CREEDS. 

There is therefore no condemnation to them, which are in Christ Jesus, 
wlio ivalk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. KOMANS viii. 1. 

THE gospel has a double aspect, looking toward the twofold 
need of man. It has mercy for his -guilt, and cleansing for his 
pollution. Together, these constitute the Christian salvation. 
Neither is a sufficient and effectual salvation of- itself. The one 
and the other alone is but a maimed and abortive thing, that 
keeps its promise to the ear and breaks it to the hope. Neither, 
indeed, is that which it purports to be, when it is separated from 
its companion. Pardon is no effectual reconciliation to God 
when it is unaccompanied by a purifying influence, and an altered 
life is no true sanctification when it is unattended by an experience 
of mercy. Both degenerate and dwindle into shadows of them- 
selves when their union is broken. To keep these truths to- 
gether in a state of coherence and due adjustment, is thus of 
vital importance to the integrity and efficacy of the gospel. 
And these, its two essential constituents, are always tending to 
fly apart, or each one so to engross the field as to - thrust aside 
and expel its cotenant. Care must be continually taken to pre- 
vent men from resting in the gospel as a system of mercy, and 
on the assurance which in one way or another they think they 
have attained, that they have acquired an individual interest in 
that mercy, without reference to the spiritual quality of their 
lives, relying upon an antinomian salvation ; or from the equally 
vicious error of depending upon it as a system of merely practical 
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disciplinary institutions, reformatory ordinances and in- 
fluences, disregarding the provisions and offers of a free forgive- 
ness which underlie them and constitute their basis and their 
life, and thus trusting in a self-righteous salvation. The whole 
history of Christianity is a history of the conflict of these 
opposite tendencies; and a large part of the evils which deform 
its Career have arisen from the undue preponderance of the. one 
or the other. So along the safe and narrow -way between Scylla 
and Charybdis the Church' has to keep her course, every instant 
ready to be dashed- against the flinty cliff of spiritual pride,, or 
sucked in by the' bottomless whirlpool of practical ..licentiousness. 
The latter is : perhaps the especial peril of Protestantism, growing 
out of its exposure to exaggerate and distort that great central 
doctrine of Christianity, justification by faith,, the vindication 
and defence of which it well accounts its office and its glory; a 
truth that needs to be watchfully guarded from perversion, and 
which, under unskilful management, or in the hands of .those 
who are inclined to use it as a cloak of sinful indulgence, slides 
easily into antinomian abuse and all the manifold corruptions, of 
living which have sought shelter beneath an extreme splifidianism. 
And yet Protestantism may not be without its dangers in an 
opposite direction in its tendency to rationalism, growing out of 
its not less tenacious attachment to the principle of private judg- 
ment. This distinction is one in which it greatly glories, and) 
duly defined and guarded) with the best of reasons. Yet it forms 
a ground from which it is very liable to fall into an error scarcely 
less fatal. For it has shown, a sad proclivity in some quarters to 
lose sight of the propitiatory virtue of the cross and the saving 
efficacy of faith, as truths lying beyond the range of reason, and 
to rest upon an educational blandness, a frigid morality, and a 
lifeless formalism, as the ground of acceptance with G-od. And, 
thus most contrary faults within its ample embrace have found 
room to spread themselves out to their; broadest dimensions, and 
gather hosts of followers upon the platform of a common Pro- 
testantism, under the opposing banners of Calvin and Socinus. 
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Yet not less fraught with danger and mischief is it to 'compound- 
and intermix the two parts of the "great salvation/' than to 
separate them too widely. This is the vice of the Church of 
Konie, and the prolific seed of perhaps the larger part of the' 
practical corruptions which deform her system. Depriving justi- 
fication of its true forensic and juridical sense, and obliterating 
the lines that separate it from sanctification by its notion of 
an infused as distinguished from an imputed righteousness, it 
obscures the glory of Christ, and makes room for its doctrine of 
human merit and satisfaction, and the lengthened train of abomi- 
nations that grow from that fruitful root. Hence, its notions 
of congruity and supererogation, its abundant will-worship,' its 
purgatory, penance, indulgences, the austerities of the cloister, 
and the costly purchase of masses for the dead and living, all 
miserable attempts of men to do for themselves that which God 
has already done for them in "the one oblation of "Christ once 
offered, making therein a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world," and to 
purchase by their own endeavours that which he freely gives, 
"without money and without price," to all who truly believe on 
his Son's name; in their utmost costliness -poor substitutes for 
that rich and "plenteous redemption" through which, upon be- 
lieving in our hearts . and confessing with our lips, we are "per- 
fect and entire, wanting nothing!" 

Against the faults of opinion and of practice which grow out 
of a failure to preserve the due balance, and equally due distinc- 
tion, between the legal and the moral parts of the one salvation 
of Christ, it is the office of the true Church of God to bear wit- 
ness, and, in contrast to them all, to hold up with unwavering firm- 
ness that well-proportioned and nicely-regulated system of truth 
in which "mercy and truth 'are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other,": so 'full of sweet and unspeakable 
comfort to the weary and heavy laden, and, at the same time, so 
rich in motives to personal holiness in all who embrace it in its 
integrity and fulness. And perhaps in no respect does that 
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branch of the Church to which it |is our happiness to -"belong 
more satisfactorily vindicate its claim to. be regarded as a true 
branch of the living Vine, than in its clear, distinct, and un- 
wavering testimony on this subject. Here indeed its trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound, its voice is never equivocal, faint, 'or in- 
consistent. It neither mutilates the salvation of Christ, nor dis- 
... - . /'-. ' / . ' 

torts it, ,nor, confuses its parts, but preserves at once their union, 
their proportion, and their distinctness. Nowhere are. what are 
commonly called the doctrines of grace that is, of a/salvation 
by the free mercy of God "through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus/' "unto all and upon, all them that believe" more 
boldly and fearlessly proclaimed than they are in her Articles, 
Homilies, and Liturgic Services. In vain have men her own false 
children sometimes with a perverse ingenuity sought to discover 
in her a double voice, and to set one, portion of , her teaching in 
opposition to another. The, .real opposition has been in their 
own aversion to the .truth, and not in any contrariety or interfe- 
rence of her different teachings. The divines who in the sixteenth 
century prepared her standards, of. belief, spake in unison with 
those old formularies which she inherited from, her founders. 
Her voice is one. . She prays as she teaches. .Her dogmatic and 
her devotional utterances are in strictest 'harmony. And. they 
are recreant and unworthy sons, whether ", they have gone 'out 
from her because they were not of her, or treacherously stay in 
her with the heart of aliens, who falsely 'accuse her of hesitancy 
.and contradiction in her statements of vital doctrine. On the 
point in question-^-her Xlth Ai-ticle as- it is her authoritative de 
claration, so it is the key by which all she says anywhere is tip be 
interpreted and harmonized; nor is the work difficult or perplex- 
ing to any .but 'one whose '-mind is preoccupied with judgments 
adverse to her 'teaching :" We are accounted righteous before 
Crod only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by 
faith, and not for our own works and deservings." And the 
same doctrine she everywhere prays, teaching us to confess our- 
selves before God (t miserable oifenders," who have "-no health, in 
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us/' whose only hope, therefore, is in God's. mercy, entreating him 
not to " weigh our merits, but pardon our offences/' and pre- 
senting all our supplications, and praises, only through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

But while our .Church thus plainly and 'constantly enunciates 
the purely gratuitous character of salvation, the sufficient and ex- 
clusive merit- of Christ, and the saving efficacy^ of faith as the 
eminent and, in a sense, the sole condition of acceptance with God, 
she no less decidedly describes a renewed mind and heart, holy 
affections, and the fruits of good living in a godly, righteous, and 
sober life, as the inseparable concomitants of all faith that is 
genuine, real, and effectual, and the indispensable and distinctive 
proof of its existence. Sheknows nothing of a saving faith that 
is not penitent and. purifying, that does not " cease to do ev-il and 
learn to do well/', that does not issue in .a renewing of the mind 
and rectification of the life. Nor does she recognise any renewing 
that is necessarily compressed into a crisis, ;that ends in feeling 
and a mere change of sentiment and. opinion,. or that is divorced 
from a conscientious performance of outward duty, or that con- 
fines practice to some one department of .action, as rites, or austeri- 
ties, or alms-deeds, or moral performances, and,, on the score of 
faithfulness in this, ignores and .neglects its associate ..duties. 
"Albeit," she says in her Xllth Article, "that good works, which 
are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot put 
away our sins, and endure the severity of God's judgment ; yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring 
out necessarily of a true and lively faith , insomuch that by them 
a lively faith may be as evidently known as a tree is discerned 
by the fruit." And yet this necessary result and companion of 
faith she is careful not to ascribe to its mpral influence simply, 
lest that might seem to imply some spiritual power, in roan inde- 
pendently of God, and so some inherent claim to favour and re- 
ward, but she ascribes it altogether to the working of the Holy 
Spirit, declaring that "the condition of man after the fall of Adam 
is such that ho cannot turn and prepare himself by his own 
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natural strength and good 'works to faith and calling upon Grod; 
wherefore we have no power to do good works pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to Grod, without the grace: of Grod by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good wlll> and workin-g with us when we 
have that good will;" thus "referring the faith which is the root, 
and' the good living \~ which is the fruit; alike solely to the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit. And this doctrine also she inteiS- 
weaves into all her devotional forms. It is in- 'them as a per- 
vading and perpetual 'presence. The prayers which she .puts into., 
the lips of her members are indeed little more than the varying 
cry of the sinner, oppressed with the sense of weakness arid pol- 
lution, after a new -heart, for progress in "the work of renovation, 
for power to carry out the new inward life into appropriate mani- 
festation' and exercise,' to be' -kept from 'the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, arid the devil, and rriade meet for the scenes arid 
society! of a spotless heaven. She knows nothing of a faith that is 
not productive v of holiness, nor of a holiness that is not inwrought 
'and maintained .by divine grace, growing arid progressive, and 
evidenbed by a denying of ungodliness and worldly lusts, and living 
soberly, righteously, arid godly in this present world, a careful 
avoidance of air evil, and a conscientious conformity to the whole 
will of Grod. 

- * ' : 

In a word, the Church's doctrinal teaching on this subject is 
the echo of St. Paul's words in our text namely, that while 
" there is no condensation .to them- which are in Christ Jesus," 
that is, who are Christ's^ by a 1 living faith professed in his 
visible body, the New Testament knows 'no. living faith "that is 
riot so professed^ - such as are thus In' Christ Jesus walk not 
after 'the flesh, but after the Spirit, "live not according 'to the 
corrupt dictates of nature," but according to the * teaching and 
guidance of the 'Spirit of Gfod; and, without this, .all faith is but 
a delusion, and all expectation of heaven but a hope :that will 
make ashamed. '-And this is the very sentiment that breathes in 
the Versicles after thVCreedsy which in their order form the sub- 
ject of consideration 'this evening. The Creed having been said 
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by them . jointly, as the common profession of their faith iii the 
gospel, the minister and people exchange mutual salutations in 
the form of intercessions for one another in reference to the 
solemn and important .work of prayer in which they are about to 
engage. V The Lord be with you ; and with thy spirit," acknow- 
ledging thus,' that unless God is with their lips and their heart, 
they cannot ask of him any thing as they ought, and supplicating, 
of him for one another help to pray. And then,' when the minisr 
ter has said, Let us pray, all kneeling down, in that posture 
which even nature teaches, and the. common usage of Christians 
has consecrated, as suitable in approaching the throne of the 
heavenly grace, the minister and people repeat responsively* the 
following Sentences : "'6 Lord, show thy mercy upon us; And 
grant -us thy salvation. .O.God, make, -clean i our hearts within 
us; And take not, thy Holy' Spirit from us," in which the two 
parts of the Christian salvation, as we have spoken of them above, 
are distinctly recognised and expressed. It is a petition for sal- 
vation that iSj for deliverance from the evil of sin;-r-and as this 
is twofold, so accordingly is the prayer. Sin has brought, upon 
us guilt and condemnation ; and for this we ask pardon. But 
it has also involved us in pollution- and defilement; and for this 
we ask spiritual cleansing by the indwelling presence and opera r 
tion of the Holy Spirit, by which alone our : hearts can .be made 
clean, and kept so. Lord, we plead for mercy; for thy wrath is v 
upon us, and we are afraid of thy terrible displeasure. Unforgiven) 
where thou art. we can never come, and then there is nothing for 
us but "outer darkness" and -"gnashing of teeth."- We. ask 
salvation. But is this sal-vatioiv?. Let us consider., . Will par- 
don be salvation? Ah! not alone; not if sin still haunts ; our 
sotils, and soils our thoughts, aifections, desires, and purposes; 
with its filthy and disgusting presence. While this remains, we 
must abhor ourselves, though thou art pacified toward us. Nothing 
can rid us of it but the presence and power .of thy grace. Lord, 
leave not thine own work incomplete. " Perfect /the thing that 
concerneth us." Not -only remit our punishment^ b t uifc renew us; 
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make us clean. " God, make clean our hearts within us; and 
take not .thine Holy Spirit from us." .. 

" Let the water and the blood . 

From thy side, a healing flood; 
Be of sin the double cure ; ' -' ..'-- 
Save from wrath, and make me ..pure." >. . ." . 

We see, then, that we have a double want, for which the gospel 
provides a double relief. The one remedy for bur twofold dis- 
tress is Christ, who not only.: forgiveth all our sin, but also 
healeth all our infirmities, "-in whom" not only "we have 
redemption through his blood,, the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the- riches of his grace," but who likewise " gave himself -for 
us, that he might redeem us from .all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a .peculiar people, zealousof good works/' who is 'thus our 
Redeemer alike from punishment and from sinfulness. So that 
"we are complete in him," because he is the Lord our righteous- 
ness, and. is also " called Jesus, because he shall save his people 
from their sins." . . 

For. suppose it were otherwise, that the gospel were all. com- 
prised in either of the two essential ingredients of which it is 
composed. : A moment's reflection "will suffice to show that it 
would no longer be deserving of its name, no longer be "good 
tidings of great joy to all people," and that "such a maimed salva- 
tion as it would = then proclaim and exhibit- would he utterly 
inadequate to its professed purpose, and leave man still sunk in 
hopeless and incurable misery. ''-' .^ ' 

Suppose the gosp.el were simply a pardon. Its whole effect 
upon us then would be comprised in impunity, escape from the 
penalty due to. our offences. " But is this salvation to such beings 
as we are ? No man that -knows any thing of his own spiritual 
constitution^ and -has looked at all carefully and intelligently into 
the sources of his own happiness and suffering, can think so for 
a moment. Who does not know, that understands his . own 
nature, that "a good man shall be satisfied from, himself)" and 
that the, wicked is his own greatest tormentor ? To what .purpose^ 
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then,, is it that God forbears to inflict pain, while the being has 
pain always generating in the core of his own. soul, and spreading 
its baleful influence thence into every department of his life? 
The. inan's depravity is his . scourge, the intrinsic bitterness of 
such thoughts, feelings, desires, and dispositions as of necessity 
spring up and harbour in his heart. Suppose, then, that there 
were to pardon annexed an external heaven; that .God did not 
only,,for Christ's sake, engage to refrain from ever calling the 
sinner to account for his transgressions, or visiting upon him the 
penal dues of his misdeeds, but also to admit him. to that scene 
of high and holy delights where he himself dwells enthroned , in 
glory, and surrounded by "an innumerable' company of angels.-" 
Is the sinner saved? Not if he goes, there with an uncured 
love of sensuality, with selfishness withering his heart, malignant 
passions stirring his spirit into commotion, an eye so filmed with 
lust and the love of the world as to 'be incapable of taking in the 
objects, presented before 'him, and a nature , so opposite to God 
and to all -good beings as to have no sympathy or congeniality 
with their views and tastes. I tell you, my brethren, there is in 
an unsanctified heart a hell, whose fires no pardon can put out. 
"Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." That 
is no arbitrary determination. Place a man whose vitals are 
racked with pain upon abed of roses, give him nectar to drink, 
fan him with sweet, odours, gather around him all that is magni- 
ficent and delicious, all from which a voluptuary might derive, the 
highest satisfaction, and in his keen sense of the bitter mockery 
he would exclaim, Cure me j Cure me, and take me to a desert. 
An unsanctified man in paradise is but Tantalus immersed in 
waters that will not enter his lips. Oh! you have more to do 
for a man than pardon him, in order to save him. You must 
make him a new creature. This is .the fatal .flaw of all antino- 
mian views of religion. . .'... 

Or, suppose that the gospel were simply a, reformation, and 
that in this Christ's office is comprised, that he renews .men's, 
hearts and regulates their lives. Suppose -that this were his 
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simple errand in the world; that his cross had no atoning- poweiy 
and faith in his. name no efficacy to procure the remission of our 
offences; that he merely provides us with the means of becoming 
holy, and leaves us to settle our account with God's law in GUI 
own persons.; Is- this a salvation ? We answer, No> And. yet 
we are not without a sense that this is a nearer approximation to 
it than the other. ]?br he who truly loves God and his service, 
and delights in keeping his commandments, cannot be utterly 
miserable under any circumstances. There is a sweetness) self- 
engendered, that will neutralize a great deal of outward suffering, 
and render a condition of great external distress tolerable. -But, 
still} is this a salvation ? We answer unhesitatingly, No. Is 
there any thing in repentance to atone for sins?' any thing:in a 
good life 'to compensate for past offences ? Is not our account- 
ability conterminous with our existence ? and must not every mo- 
ment answer for itself ? Is there any such thing, as a superero- 
gatory goodness out of which may accrue a surplus for the pay- 
ment of old debts ? Can we,: by any possible heights- of holiness 
we may reach, do more than meet the demands of. the,..present 
time? Ah ! my brethren, so it is. If Christ "do not pay. our 
debts, and our offences are not cancelled by a free forgiveness, we 
can never atone for the past, we can never liquidate its liabilities. 
It stands against us in all its sternj unwavering rigidity, and 
rings in our ears the awful sentence, "The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die." Upon- principles .of law, and if Christ; be not a 
purchaser of mercy for us as well as of refororiing influences, upon 
principles of law we stand, -we must answer for our old offences, 
and endure their righteous penalty, just as much when we forsake 
our sins as when we^go on still in our wickedness. And this is 
the incurable defect of a religion of self-righteousness. 

Nor is this all. The parts of -our salvation, separated," change 
and become degenerate. 'Let one of them be obscured or thrown 
into the shade, s and the other undergoes corruption: They will 
not remain in their integrity and purity without the, company 
of those - complementary truths which are intended to be their 
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guardians and preservers. Alone, they become very inferior 
tilings base counterfeits of the blessed realities which they pro- 
fess to be. . ' 

Separate the faith of the gospel from its obedience, and it is.no 
longer that reverent, affectionate, grateful quality which it is 
when genuine ; but either a bold, confident, dogmatical assertion 
of beliefs and opinions a thing of the head, proudly walking in 
the light of its own fire and in the sparks that it has kindled or 
a sensuous, animalized fancy, a thing of the excited imagination 
and sensibilities, rushing into God's presence with a reckless fa- 
miliarity, and indulging in sentiments and forms of address 
scarcely admissible in the endearments of a duly-regulated earthly 
affection. On the one hand, we have, the dry, stiff, intellectual 
believer, proud of the precision and correctness of his creed and 
of the certainty and firmness of his faith ; and on the other, the 
heated enthusiast, relying on the discoveries of an excited imagi- 
nation and the fervours of overwrought emotion ; and both, con- 
fident that they are justified by faith, and in one way or another 
continuing in sin that grace may abound, and turning faith into 
the cloak of a selfish severity or an equally selfish indulgence. . 

Sever the obedience of the gospel from its faith, and obedience 
becomes equally perverted and debased. The true standard of 
Christian practice rapidly disappears. Ealse and distorted notions 
of duty grow up. Men cannot remain satisfied with the sim- 
plicity of the true Christian life. They hanker after something 
more imposing and difficult, more apparently costly and laborious. 
They merge the simple idea of doing duty in the more magnifi- 
cent notion of offering sacrifices. Rites grow into exaggerated 
esteem, and multiply in number. The few ordinances of Christ 
are disguised in tawdry embellishment, and perverted into a false 
and exaggerated efficacy. New ceremonies are invented, and the 
worship of G-od degraded into scenic exhibition and imposing dis- 
play. Austerities and- penances are practised as means of -satis- 
fying for sin and averting the divine anger. Self-punishment 
becomes the refuge of. an uneasy conscience that has forgotten 
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the way to the fountain opened for sin and for pollution. In 
comparison of these, moral duties are depreciated. And thus, 
like the Pharisees of old, men " tithe mint, anise, and cummin, 
and neglect the weightier matters of the Law." .That whole hor- 
rible distortion which characterizes the practical system of the 
Church of Home, is but the natural effect of an obscuration of 
the cardinal, vital doctrine of justification by faith.. And thus 
as faith dies when severed 7 from a living obedience, so obedience 
dies when severed from a living faith. , 

Let us thank Grod that we are better taught, and know a more 
excellent way than either; and ever be careful to pray in one 
breath, and live in the spirit of that united prayer "0 Lord, 
show thy mercy upon us; God, make clean our hearts 
within us." .;'.. .....- V 
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LECTUBE XVHI. 

- ' 



.-..; THE COLLECT FOR THE DAT. 

'Hie tree of life which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded Jier 
fruit every month. BET. xxii. 2. - 

THIS was something heavenly; but there may be shadows: of 
it upon earthy and one such, I think, we shall find in the subject 
for the evening. That subject is the '.Church's ritual year, or 
that arrangement of Services by which she -adapts the period of 
the earth's yearly revolution to an annual commemoration of the 
principal acts and aspects of her Lord, and the resulting truths 
and duties of the Christian system ;. shining thus always, from 
one end of the year to the other, with varying yet constant light, 
in the reflected lustre of "the Sun of righteousness." After 
the Versicles which follow the Creeds is to be said the Collect for 
the day always, in the Church of England ; in our Church, only 
when the Communion Service is not read. . The place is a proper 
one, hence, for the consideration of that routine of services for her 
Sundays and Holy Days which marks the Church's year, and- of 
the propriety and utility of the system. We will consider first 
the system itself, and then its reasons and advantages. 

When, then, -we look upon a year of time as the Church pre- 
sents it to our view, we discover tipon it marks and distinctions 
diiferent from those which nature or the hand of man. acting 
merely in his earthly and civil relations, has impressed, and 
abundantly more interesting and instructive. The year is Chris- 
tianized, Its stages and divisions are marked not by the progress 
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' ' '.-- . '* 

of the natural sun, but by the course of "the Sun of right- 
eousness:" : .;. . ^ 

.'/ The way before iis lies 

. . Distinct with signs through which, in fixed career, 

As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year . 

Of .England's Church stupendous mysteries! - 

- Which whoso travels in her bosom, eyes . 

As he approaches them, with sojemn cheer.. 
Enough for .us to cast a transient glance 
The circle through." 

''-' ' ' . - ."*.-. 

Through this provision, then, the track of our Saviour's life on 
earth is yearly travelled over by his* disciples; and. in this way 
we, in this remote age and country, become closely assimilated to 
the case of those favoured men who "companied" .with his first 
apostles "all. 'the time the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them, beginning from the, baptism of John unto: that same day 
that he was taken .up from them." Thus is our Lord, as it .were, 
annually living over his life in the sight of his disciples, and 
leading them stSp by step from his cradle in Bethlehem, through 
all the intermediate points which he distinguished by his presence 
and agency, to the last resting-place of his feet on' the Mount of 
Olives. And we thus make ^an annual pilgrimage, in his com- 
pany, through that land 

" Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, - 
- : Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross." 

We go down with him into Egypt; turn aside with him into the 
parts of Galilee; dwell with him in a city called Nazareth; .walk 
with him by the margin of the Jordan ; go up with him into the 
^wilderness of temptation ; accompany him to the marriage in 
Cana; inhabit Peter's house with him in Capernaum; go out 
thence .with him in Peter's boat upon the lake; and pause with 
him then at Matthew's office in the custom-house. "We sit with 
him on Jacob's well, and at Martha's table; go up with him to 
the top of Mount Tabor; stand with him at the grave of , Laza- 
rus; worship with him in the cloisters of the temple; and olimb 
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with liini the ; ascent of the Mount of Olives., We follow him to 
the upper room in Jerusalem, to the moon-lit grove, of Geth- 
semane, to the house of Annas, the hall of Caiaphas, the tribunal 
of Pilate, and the palace of Herod. We go' along the mournful 
way to Calvary; we sit at the foot of the cross ; we watch at the 
door of the sepulchre. And then, we are again with him in the 
upper room in Jerusalem, again with him upon the banks of 
Gennesareth, again with him among the hills of Galilee^ again 
with him. on the summit%f Olivet, till at last a cloud receives 
him out of our sight. But that he yet lives and cares for us^we' 
know; for in a few days a* rushing mighty wind fills the place - 
where we are sitting, and we are' endued with p'ower from on 
high. Thus we trace our Sun from the first softening influences 
of his approach, through his vernal warmth,' his ' summer glory, 
his autumnal decline, the dreary winter of his temporary removal, 
and the new spring of his gracious reappearance, to that full-orbed 
and unfading brightness of which it is written in Scripture, that 
it shall know no more change and decay, for alike "in summer 
and in winter it shall be." Nor do we, as we 'thus pass on re- 
joicing in his radiance, neglect to notice the satellites that wait 
upon him ; which, though they shine only in his light, and beam 
only by his reflected lustre, are nevertheless, in their spheres, so 
many similitudes -of him, commending to. us his beauty, and, 
what is more, telling iis how we, earth-born and sin-stained as 
we are, may become, by his light shining upon us and in us, 
"changed into the same image," and, also, " shine as lights in 
the world." For ' ' . 

" See, around his dazzling shrine 
. Earth's gems the fire of heaven have caught j 

Martyrs and saints each glorious day 

Dawning in order on our way 

: Remind us, how our .darksome clay 

May keep th' ethereal warmth our' New-creator brought." 

Ana when our survey is completed, and the principal .events 
and circumstances of our' Saviour's , life have been considered in 
turn, we sit down for the remainder of -the: year as learners* at - 
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his feet to rejoice in his light, and contemplate in detail that 
wide circle of qualities and, duties, which are comprised in the 
Christian- life; and, having occupied the first, half of the year 
upon the historic v and the doctrinal, we devote the second chiefly 
to the consideration of the spiritual and practical. 

.Such, then, is the Christian year, in J its theoretic intent and 
spiritual meaning. Looking upon it now in its external form 
and mechanical structure, it is thus : It divides itself into two 
nearly equal parts the first devoted to the facts of the Ke- 
deemer's life in their historic development and order ; the second, 
to those spiritual truths and duties which his office and work 
exhibit and enforce. - The services of the whole year dispose 
themselves between two points, which may be regarded, as it 
were, as the autumnal and vernal equinoxes of the Christian 
year. The first of these is Advent, which always falls on the 
Sunday nearest to St. Andrew's Day, whether it be before or after, 
or, if ^that be Sunday, on St. Andrew's Day, itself, which is the 
last day/sof November. The second is Easter, which occurs on 
the Sunday nearest to the time of the Jewish t Passover, and 
hence is regulated by what is from this called the Paschal full 
moon. The two spaces between Advent and Easter, and Easter 
and Advent, are thus variable periods, longer or .shorter accord- 
ing as Advent and the Paschal full moon fall earlier or later; 
the greater or smaller number of Sundays which they, respectively 
contain being .provided for by more numerous or fewer Sundays 
after Epiphany and Trinity, as the case may be; the former never 
being less than, pne.or more than .six, and the latter never more 
than twenty-seven or less than twenty-two. : 

We begin, then, with; Ad vent. The word signifies coming, and 
it is designed to celebrate our Lord's coming in the .flesh in great 
humility to save them; that w : ere lost; looking forward at the 
same time to his ; second coming in glorious maj esty. to j udge the 
World.. The season seems to have reference in its four successive 
Sundays to the fourfold, dflblosure. which Christ makes,of him- 
self to men, by his life, his word,, his. ministry, -and his Spirit. 
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The Advent Sundays are preparatory to Christmas, on which 
they wait as -heralds or precursors to announce its approach, and 
fit nieri to profit by its joyful solemnities. This is one of -the 
'three great festivals,^? the year, and, with Easter and Whitsunday, 
forms that sacred trio of ^feasts \\'hich shine brightest among the 
signs of the Ecclesiastical Zodiac. .It occurs on'-the twenty-fifth 
of December^ and is the festival of our Lord's nativity; so fraught 
with genial and delightsome associations that even they who 
reject its formal observance, cannot wholly escape its gladdening 
and inspiring influence. The word Christmas seems to be of the 
Middle Ages, for the feast is older than, the name, and signifies 
the mass of. Christ, adopted evidently after the: Lord's Supper 
began to be called the mass a term, derived from a Latin verb 
which signifies to dismiss, because in early times catechumens 
and all the unbaptized were dismissed before its administration. 
In the Reformed Church, as well as in that which is unreformed, 
this sacrament is always celebrated on Christmas T)ay. Eight 
days after, on the first day of the civil year, comes the" festival 
of the Circumcision, regulated as to its time by the provision of 
the' Mosaic Law, fixing the period of circumcision after the birth 
of< a child. In this we commemorate the fact that Jesus, "made 
of a woman," was also "made under the Law," and became obe- 
dient to it, both as our substitute and ouiv pattern, to "redeem 
them that were under the Law," and be to us "*' an ensample of 
godly life." ' Five days later occurs the Epiphany, kept in me- 
mory of the next feature, .of our Lord's life, of spiritual interest 
and significancy his manifestation (which is the meaning of the 
word) to the Gentiles-, indicated by the early coming of the 
Eastern sages under the guidance of a star to do him homage and 
bring him gifts. Here we contemplate .the important and de- 
lightful ; truth that in Christ .Jesus there is neither circumcision 
ttor uncircumcision ; "-that he is a light to' lighten the Gentiles" 
as well as the"glory of his. people Israel;" and that therefore we, 
"sinners of the -Gentiles," have as mil freedom, of access to his 
cross, to all the -benefits of his sacrifice and the blessings of his 
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reign, as any "Hebrew of the Hebrews." Then, after one or 
more Sundays named from this feast, the Church begins to turn' 
her saddened gaze toward the a melancholy catastrophe: of the Re- 
deemer's life, 4 arid to draw near with chastene.d heart to the awful 
scenes of his passion and death. Three Sundays follow, named 
Septuagesiina, Sexagesiina, and Quinquagesima -mere numerical 
designations bestowed upon them, because they are respectively 
not far from seventy, sixty, and fifty days before Easter. Now 
we enter upon; Lent, the forty; days, of which, exclusive of the six 
Sundays which' it contains, correspond to the forty days- of our 
Lord's fasting in' the wilderness. 'In these "the children of -the 
bride-chamber fast," because " the Bridegroom is taken'away." 
The word Lent is akin to the verb lengthen, because the season 

-. ifp. T ' , - . 

occurs in the period of lengthening days, -and is the Anglo-Saxon 
term for Spring, so named from 'the same 'circumstance. Lent is 
thus the Spring Fast. Its first day is Ash Wednesday, the day 
of special humiliation, of fasting, as it were, in sackcloth arid' 
ashes. Its last Week is called Passion "Week, beginning with Palm 
Sunday, which corresponds to the day when the multitude strewed 
palm-branches in the Saviour's way on his en trance 'into "Jerusa- 
lem,- and reaching its deepest solemnity .and significance on Good 
Friday, which answers to the day of our Lord's 'crucifixion. The 
last day of Lent is Easter" Even; that is, the eve or 1 approach of 
Easter, the day of our Lord's lying in the 'grave, the period of 
suspense, of flickering hope and- sadness streaked with expectation, 
in which we- 'think, with a solemnity not uncheered by comfort, of 
the departed, and of our own speedy entrance .into the Chidden 
world.- Arid then comes Easter, glorious Easter, the queen of the 
Christian year, when the Church tunes her sweetest and loftiest 
strain to sing the praise of Him who is; "alive and was dead, 'and 
is alive for evermore," "who by Ms -death' hatk destroyed death, 
and by his rismg to life again" hath restored to us everlasting life." 
The word Easter is related to East, and probably signifies rising, 
as that denotes the quarter of the rising sun. Five Sundays suc- 
ceed, numbered from Easter, arid then a Sunday that borrows its 
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name from .the feast that occurs on the Thursday preceding. 
That Thursday is Ascension Day, the fortieth day after. Easter- 
n-name that explains itself kept in honour of our Lord's, ascension 

, . " ' iJ , " --' 

into heaven, which took place so many .days after his resurrection, 
from the dead. Whitsunday follows ten days later, correspondent 
to the Jewish Pentecost, to. celebrate the descent of the Holy 
Spirit to be the Instructor, Sanctifier, and .Comforter of the 
orphaned Church to the end .of time. It derives its. name, from 
the fact that the candidates for baptism, which on that day in 
'ancient times was administered to catechumens who had previously 
been under the Church's training, were attired; in white garments. 
The word candidate is indeed itself a memorial of a similar fact, 
as it signifies literally one clothed in white, which was the mark 
of aspirants for office among the Romans. .Whitsunday, is the 
third and last of the three great festivals. The following Sun- 
day is Trinity Sunday, devoted to the consideration of the Holy 
.and Undivided Trinity. With this great truth, which underlies 
and sustains the whole. work of salvation wrought in the life and 
death of the incarnate Son, _the Church closes and seals that 
portion of her year which she devotes to the contemplation of. her 
Redeemer's earthly course. And- the remainder "of the year, 
whose Sundays, are numbered from the last-named festival, she 
employs in considering the graces and duties, the privileges and 
obligations ,of the .Christian, life, training her children,, in the 
light that beams from her great .Head and Pattern, to live like 
him upon earth, that they may reign with him in glory. 'All ..the 
Sundays in the year, because our Lord rose on Sunday, are festi- 
vals in the . contemplation of the Church) to be observed with 
reverent, joy and chastened gladness, not with austerity and 
gloom and weary constraint. Sings holy George Herbert, one of 
the most faithful echoes of-her voice:, .. . . 

.. . ...'..-, . --... 

" Sundays the pillars are, . '' ' 

On which heaven's palace arched lies : 
The other days fill up the spare 
Aud'hollow room with vanities. 
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;,.-. . They are J;he fruitful beds and borders ' --.'-. \ 

In God's rich garden: that is. bare 

Which parts their ran^s and~ orders. 
. The' Sundays of man's life, - 

Threaded together on time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. .. -.;..' 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; . 

; .- ' - Blessings are plentiful and rife,. 

., . More 'plentiful than hope. 

Fridays,, on -the otter hand, '-.'because our Lord died on Friday, 
she .deems fasts ;,>not, however, prescribing to her members a 
change of diet, or requiring them to suspend the business of life, 
but simply suggesting to them the fitness and advantage of de- 
voting a larger .portion of -the day than usual to reflection, retire- 
ment, andjlevotion. Scattered up and down the year, at irregular 
intervals, "besides, there are what are called the minor Holy 
Days, ; kept in honour of the Apostles, the Evangelists, the first 
Martyr, the Baptist, the .unconscious Martyrs at Bethlehem, the 
ministry of angels, the whole company of the departed faithful, 
and' two inferior events in our Lord's life that have an interesting 
reference tolhis virgin mother. So is the round of the ecclesi- 
astical year completed, and of such materials is its circle 
composed. 

If now we look, at the reasons on which it rests, we shall find 
them arising from various quarters. ; 

It is in accordance with the constitution of humanity. To 
nothing scarcely does the history of man testify more amply and 
uniformly than to a tendency to. keep alive the memory of past 
events and o greait truths and principles by anniversaries and 
other stated -observances, and to frame periods of 'time into a 
certain recurring cycle or rotation with reference to thgm. No 
nation of men has ever been without these observances. So they 
have been wont to make epochs in their civil affairs the birth of 
States, the .natal day or the decease of heroes and statesmen, great 
national deliverers or benefactors; triumphs, deliverances, and ^e- 
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forms. We believe that suet a system 1 . grows up almost inevitably 
in every nation that lias a history; .so 'that it may very well be re- 
garded as a natural symptom and concomitant of national life. 
Especially prominent has this feature been in the religious affairs 
of mankind. We know of no form of religion, indeed, that has 
existed without it; and we do not well know how any religion 
that has a past at its back, and. that rests in any degree upon 
remote events and actors, can fail to develop it. Every faith 
has its calendar, in which its past, and its tenets as resting upon 
-its past, are commemorated and kept alive in the heart of its 
votaries by periodical notice and celebration, and the siiccessive 
contemplation of its cardinal principles and occurrences. 'Even 
those Christian bodies which reject the old Holy Day system of 
the Church show an irresistible inclination in some way to gratify 
this impulse of nature, as by stated commemorations of the events 
and men of their own short history; for instance, to celebrate the 
22d of December if they neglect the 25th, and the landing on a 
rock if, they keep , ; no day for "the Rock of their salvation." We 
suppose all this indicates an instinct of nature 'implanted for a 
wise and salutary purpose ; and we believe it has its noblest -and 
best expression in the Holy Day system of the Church. 
.Again, it conforms to the analogy of the elder dispensation. 
The principle we have been exhibiting entered largely into < the 
Mosaic scheme, and was impressed upon it by the finger of God. 
That abounded in anniversaries and commemorative observances. 
Three times in a year all its males were required to appear before 
God, at the Passover, at the Feast of Weeks, and in the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which- were memorials respectively of the escape 
from Egypt, the giving of the- Law, .and thei wandering in the 
desert. Their year was ushered in with the Feast of Trumpets. 
They had .their great Day of Atonement. The new moon of 
every month, as well as their weekly Sabbath, was observed with 
appropriate solemnities. And. every period of fifty years brought 
the Jubilee and the year of release. At later periods of their 
history other Holy Days were instituted, one is disposed to think, 
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by divine authority. Such^was the Feast of Purini introduced 
in the days of Esther, and " the fast of the fourth month, and 
the fast of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of 
the tenth," commemorative of the calamities of 'the Babylonish 
captivity, which they did not feel at liberty to discontinue till the 
voice of the, prophet announced, the will of God, that hence 
forward, they should ^be to the house of Judah joy and gladness 
and cheerful feasts." Such was the Feast of the Dedication 
on' which, on one occasion, our > Saviour walked in Solomon's 
porch kept in memory ;of the purification of the temple in the 
time of the Maccabees, after its pollution by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
We think, then, that'' God in the form of religion which he gave 
to his ancient people recognised this natural instinct, and gave the 
fullest sanction to the principle of its employment in his worship 
and service. . 

> Once more,'it brings us into sympathy with the Church in^all 
ages and throughout the world. We do not mean to say that the 
system just as we -now have it existed from the beginning j but 
we do mean to .affirm that the principle of it did, and that its 
rudiments showed themselves in the earliest growth and spread 
of .the gospel. It was, among the first teachers and believers, 
but the adaptation of Christian ideas to a usage with which they 
were already familiar, and which was in their minds: identified 
with their n&tion of. a religion but the -process of expunging the 
Jewish* or Pagan beliefs- arid -memories "which had occupied the 
round of their religious year, and filling their places with Chris- 
tian thoughts and remembrances; so that the Jew, who had kept 
the Passover, should note by suitable, observances that of .^ which 
the Passover was a shadow, who celebrated % the giving of the 
Law, should commemorate the nobler gift of the Spirit; When 
some would stigmatize the Christian Holy Days as Pagan on 
account of their real or supposed, coincidence with the heathen 
festivals, we cannot receive it as a reproach. 'Christianity respects 
all that is useful and salutary in any quarter, and 'sanctifies the 
very "common and unclean" by infusing into them Us own 
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spiritual and heavenly meaning. We think it historically certain, 
that the germs of such a system of -observances as that of which 
we are speaking .were in the Church from, the first, that they 
grew with its growth and strengthened with its strength, and at 
a very early period developed into that form and series which it 
retains among us. Thus it was propagated with the' gospel, and 
went with it in all its dispersions, entering everywhere as an 
integral part into the structure which it was engaged in rearing 
in all parts of the world. A Christianity, separated from it, was 
nowhere known till within a few centuries past, and is now con- 
fined to a mere fragment of the Christian .family. When, then, 
we tread the annual circle of the Christian Zodiac, passing in 
succession through the various* signs that stamp it with the 
names and figures of the Saviour's labours and suffering for our 
race, living over thus, as it were, the Creed we utter with our lips, 
we feel that we are,-walking in "the footsteps of the flock" from 
the beginning, the way that saints and martyrs have trodden 
before usj and in company with the vast army of "'the holy 
Church throughout all the world." And if. this is but a Chris- 
tian pleasure, it is one so innocent and rational that we may safely 
hold it fast ; and it seems to us to . be marked with such plain 
tokens of God's allowance and approval, that we ought gratefully 
to receive it as a.boon from his goodness and an evidence of his love. 
Finally, the custom bears, about it evident marks of positive 
utility and -religious -value. We can 80 little more than enume- 
rate them briefly. It keeps :the facts of Christianity- fresh ih the 
minds of men. It makes our religion historic. And remember 
that it is as our religion is historic, that it is true, that it is dis- 
tinguished from a theory or a speculation, the fruit, of human 
thought and reflection. These observances are monumental, a 
perpetual , testimony to the world of "those things which 'are 
most surely believed among us," a record of actual events and 
real persons. And in the facts are wrapped up the truths, all in 
the gospel that, is life-giving and effectual Once in every year 
the whole circuit of these facts is reviewed, and the impression 
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of them freshened. Their orderly and systematic succession 
suggests to the pulpit the duty of proclaiming them each in their 
turn; and if the pulpit is heedless, it still proclaims them by 
its own voice. It thus provides a very useful check upon the 
forgetfulness, the unfaithfulness, the : partialities, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of preachers, and goes very far to furnish the Church 
with a uniform and homogeneous system of teaching; independent 
of the freaks and perversities of individual men. How many 
things of which Christian men ought to hear are in this way, as 
it were, thrust into the. mouths of the ministers of the Church, 
which might never find their way into them if they were left 
without such a monitor ! It is a great help, tooj in the instruc- 
tion and training of the young. Awakening attention and 
inquiry, and drawing forth- the question, "What mean ye by this 
Service ?" it invites the parent and the pastor to " let their chil- 
dren know" betimes the way of the Lord and the work of -his 
saving mercy. It invests the service of G-od with, a pleasing 
variety, calculated to keep the attention awake and throw a new 
interest into its familiar duties. As a testimony to. the vital 
facts of the gospel, an expositor of Christ's work and office, a 
suggestive monitor of Christian doctrines, a faithful inculcator 
of Christian duties, a help to pastors, a teacher of the young, a 
guide of the simple, an ever fresh and inexhaustible fountain of 
profitable thought and devout feeling, -it is beyond all price. Let 
us cleave to it then, not with a superstitious attachment, but 
with an intelligent appreciation,' as a sacred deposit delivered to 
our keeping, by the Church of Christ, and an invaluable part of 
our spiritual 1 heritage. And -let us with conscientious fidelity 
seek to derive from it the benefit which it 'contains for ourselves^ 
and hand it down fresh and unimpaired, as a precious heirloom, 
to the generations that' shall come after. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

wtir Safety tf 

THE COLLECT FOR PEACE. 

Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: they shall walk, 
Lord! in tlie light of thy countenance. In thy name shall they re- 
joice all the day : and in thy righteousness shall they lie exalted. For 
thou art the glory of their strength: and in thy favour our horn 
shall be exalted. For the Lord is our defence; and the Holy One 
of Israel is our king. PSALM Ixxxix. 15-18. 

THE text describes the blessedness and safety .which attend 
upon the service of God how they who dwell under his sceptre 
and- do it homage with loyal hearts find in his service security 
and strengthj protection and exaltation, freedom and happiness, 
and live on earth a life of such serene composure and cheerful 
exemption from care as is an image and earnest of life eternal. 
So, then, it appears that trust in. God and this is genuine only 
when it is the companion and fruit of that loyalty to God which 
arises out of the recognition of his .wise, powerful, and gracious 
sovereignty is the secret of a tranquil and happy life, the dawn 
of glory in the soul,, and the pledge of .bliss without alloy or end 
in the world to come. l( What man is he that feareth the Lord ? 
him shall he teach in the way that he shall choose. His soul 
shall dwell at ease; and his seed: shall inherit the earth, . The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and he 'will show 
them his covenant." " Be careful for nothing, but in every thing 
by prayer and 'supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
, be made known unto God.' And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds, through 
Christ Jesus." Such pictures of a religious life abound in Scrip- 
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ture, and they are not visionary and fanciful. Certainly, they 
are very beautiful and alluring ; . and if there are few realizations 
of them in experience, the fault, is in ourselves and not in God. 
God is faithful; men are unfaithful. He must set before us, the 
genuine thing; and if we do. not find it to accord with.-his de- 
scription, it is not that the description is untrue, but that the 
conditions are unfulfilled. We have it .just so far as we enter 
into it; and if we are disappointed, it is because we persist either 
in looking upon it from" without^ or linger in -the vestibule when 
we ought to be ranging through the inner halls. How absurd, 
to accuse the King of misstatement and exaggeration in .what he 
has told of the house .which he has prepared for our residence, 
while we only gaze at it distrustfully from a distance, or content 
ourselves with sitting down just inside the door. The reason 
that men know so little of the advantages of a Christian life is, 
simply, that they try it to so small an extent. Nevertheless, 
God's account-of it is true, and not theirs. "If we believe not, 
yet he abicleth faithful : he cannot deny himself." 

Our subject this evening is the Collect for Peace, which stands 
foremost among the. stated prayers of the Morning .Service. And 
peace is the comprehensive, word that denotes .that life which I 
have been speaking of above. -Its embrace is large, as it includes 
all- that goes to v make a human life a really happy one ; and its 
exclusion is not narrower, for it. shuts out all that from any 
quarter or in .any way can annoy or disturb it. Thus it is the 
afin-mation of all good, and, the negation of all evil. It is need- 
less to say that this world can .know, nothing better than an ap- 
proximation to this; but an approximation to such a state is very 
precious and desirable, and a thing which we may well labour 
after and pray for with all .earnes.tness and assiduity. This peace 
we have by taking God for our King, submitting ourselves to his 
rule,,, and trusting to his protection. 

The Collect for Peace runs thus : "0 God, who art the author 
of peace and lover of concord, in knowledge of whom standeth. 
our eternal life,, whose service is perfect freedom, defend us, thy 
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humble servants, in all assaults of oui\ enemies, that we, surely 
trusting in thy defence, may not fear the power of any adver- 
saries, through the might of Jesus Christ 'our Lord." 

This prayer is called a Collect'. 1 As the term is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Prayer Book, and in modern usage is 
peculiar to it, we may very well bestow a few words here in its 
explanation. It. seems to denote : a short devotional form, in 
which all that is -to be said upon some one topic of prayer is 
collected into a 'brief 'space and concisely put together. It is thus 
the opposite of continuous supplication directed to different mat- 
ters, and of a diffuse and enlarged dwelling- in- prayer upon a 
particular subject. In its application to the short prayers, which 
distinguish the Sundays and other Holy Days of the ritual year, 
which is its chief use, it has been thought to 'denote the fact that 
they are intende'd to collect and embody in a devotional expres- 
sion the sense of the Grospel and Epistle which they immediately 
precede; to project, as it were, the leading thought and 'design- 
of these passages of Scripture into an address to" the Divine 
Being for grace suited to the duty or want which they chiefly 
indicate or suggest ;"the gathering out and concentration of their 
pith and spirit in a succinct act of devotion. And this may have" 
been the idea of the Avord in this application of it, at least in 
part: But as, in- some instances at least, no such reference is 
easily discovered in these Collects, and as 'the term is freely used 
in other parts of the Prayer Book where it cannot possibly have 
this meaning, we are inclined to acquiesce in the definition first 
given as on the whole sufficient and Satisfactory. 

The Collects of the Daily Service, as -well as those for the va- 
rious days of which the ecclesiastical year is made up, are derived 
from various sources. Some are of great' antiquity, having come 
down from the early ages of the Church, and are translations 
from Greek and Latin forms which have been employed in the 
service of the Church for many successive centuries. Some of 
this class are exact translations, and some depart from the original 
slightly, to avoid some error, or give some. truth greater clearness 
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and prominency. , A portion of the Collects were composed at the 
period of the Reformation, -when the form in use was incurably 
superstitious, and pervaded by views which were regarded as un- 
scrip'tural and 'dangerous.- In these "the spirit of .antiquity was 
successfully caught and preserved and even they are now vene- 
rable' to us, as the .cherished memorials of men to whom we owe 
a debt second only to that which attaches* to the founders/of the 
gospel. " It is an animating reflection," says 'Bishop Brownell, 
"it must give energy to our faith, and add wings to our petitions 
when we consider that we are offering up those consecrated devo- 
tions which, from the lips and hearts of holy men, have from age 
to age ascended like incense up to heaven, and have been a more 
pleasing and acceptable sacrifice to the. -Almighty than 'thou- 
sands of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oi^ 

It is a distinction of our service that it is broken into Collects, 
and consists of ai succession .of short prayers, rather than of one 
protracted -prayer, in which' a great variety 'of -topics are enu- 
merated after one another. And we cannot but regard it as. a 
happy peculiarity, founded upon the principles of human nature, 
fitted to preserve the attention and;keep devotional feeling alive, 
and to secure to each successive subject of .prayer that separate 
notice and special attention which its importance deserves at our 
hands. ' '-'-.' "'.' 

The Collect for Peace in our Morning Service is taken from the 
Sacramentary of Gregory I., commonly called Gregory the Great. 
This was a form for the celebration of the mass set forth by him, 
consisting, however, largely of materials derived from more- an- 
cient sources. Gregory was bishop of Rome in the latter part 
of the sixth century ; and under his auspices the Anglo-Saxons 
were converted to Christianity by Augustine, whom he sent for 
the purpose. Augustine subsequently -became 1 the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and from him the primates of all England 
have -descended in unbroken succession t6 this. day. Gregory is 
honoured with the title of saint . in the Roman calendar, though 
in his lifetime he protested against the extravagant pretensions 
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in which his successors glory /declaring that whosoever should 
arrogate to himself the name, of universal bishop was guilty of 
blasphemy and a forerunner of Antichrist. He was also a patron 
and reformer of sacred music, and from him the Gregorian Chants 
derive their- name. He was a great and good man, and his prac- 
tical and devotional writings, though not entirely free from the 
vicious 'alloy which was then , "rapidly diffusing itself in the 
Church, are indicative of a deep and earnest piety, and are of 
lasting value to the Christian scholar. It is surely interesting to 
be at this day using in our sanctuaries a prayer whose, date con- 
nects it with the time of the foundation of our branch of the 
Church, and to be so many ages after, and -in so remote a part of 
the world, addressing God in words provided for us by one who, 
in an important sense, may be said to have been under God its 
founder. , . 

' Our subject this evening will be-^Subjection to and reliance^on 
the government of God the true source of Christian peace, of 
inward composure and outward safety. In pursuing it, let us 
turn first for a few moments to the consideration of our text,, in 
its bearing upon this subject. Our text, then, describes the bless- 
edness of those who live .under the, government .of the wise and 
holy God, in a cheerful subjection to his will and a glad reliance 
on his guardianship^ who can say, with a deep and happy feeling 
in their hearts of the truth of its words, " The Lord is our defence) 
the Holy One of Israel is our Icing." Such are favoured with a 
sweet feeling of harmony in their inner life, and a joyful sense 
of security in their external condition, with the enjoyment of 
both internal and outward peace. When their wills are one with 
God's will, " the peace of God rules in their hearts j" and when 
they take refuge under the shield of his protection, their outward 
enemies rage against them in vain, and none can make them 
'afraid. . . . 

" Blessed are -the-people," says the Psalmist, tf that know the 
.joyful sound." This joyful sound is the revelation of God to 
.men by his authentic word, in his being and character, -in his, true 
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relations to us, and his special offices to his Church and people. 
This was the peculiar distinction of the Jews under the old dis- 
pensation, by which they were raised high above the heathen 
about them, who sat in darkness, in ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry; in gross and debasing misapprehension 'of the divine 
nature and character, 'not' knowing" God, nor the service they were 
required to render him, and with only dim, uncertain, and com- 
fortless anticipations of a future state, serving dead idols, with 
no right rule of duty, and no stable basis of hope. But it is 
more emphatically our privilege. The Jews had no such joyful 
sound as we have, " the good tidings of great joy" which the 
gospel proclaims, conveying to us a clearer manifestation of God, 
especially in his saving mercy, more spiritual views of duty, and 
a fuller revelation of eternal life. "Blessed, indeed^ are our eyes, 
for they see, and our ears, for they hear." But the joyful sound 
is nothing to us unless we know it, and t'o know the joyful sound 
is not merely to .be where it is and to hear it ; it is to recognise and 
love and follow it, to let it into the heart, and to be governed by 
its dictates. Nothing short of this is to know in Scripture not 
the knowledge of the 'senses or of the intellect, but'Tihe knowledge 
of f the heart. "Such as thus know the joyful sound," our text 
goes on to say, " shall walk, Lord, in the light of thy counte- 
nance." The presence of God shines upon their path and makes 
it plain, cheerful, .and easy. If they know his salvation and 
embrace it, know their duty and do it, his favour rests upon them 
in their ways; then the tasks of ' life are no longer perplexing, 
irksome, or .difficult to them. And even when trouble overtakes 
them, " light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart," and so they have peace even in sorrow. "In thy name,'' 
adds the Psalmist, "shall they rejoice all the day : and in thy 
righteousness shall they be exalted." Continually through the 
work and trial of each day they live in remembrance of God; 
and this is an unfailing source of comfort and cheerfulness to 
them.. They set God always before them, therefore their heart 
is glad; and his name, the very mention or the thought of his 

21 
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name, is a talisman to dispel their griefs and fill their souls with 
gladness. ' And. not' only do they rejoicean his name, but in his 
righteousness they are exalted; they give thanks at the remem- 
brance of his holiness. The conviction of his rectitude and 
fidelity, assuring them of his steadfast love and constant .protec- 
tion, raises them above fear and despondency, and lifts up their 
hearts to perpetual confidence and thanksgiving, "For thou art 
the glory of, their strength," he proceeds, " and in thy favour our 
horn shall be exalted." , They find themselves strong, but the 
glory of their strength is not their own but God's, Their 
power to do and endure, to act and suffer, wonderful to themselves, 
gloriously seen in their efficiency^ and patience, are not of them- 
selves, brit of God, who makes perfect his strength in their weak- 
ness, and makes them admired in the eyes of men, because "out 
of weakness they are made strong," and because by the help of 
their God the "feeble among them are as David." .A horn is in the 
usage of the'Hebrew an emblem of strength, as.it is the instru- 
ment of their power in many animals. So a horn of salvation 
is a mighty salvation. To exalt the horn is to bestow an increase 
of dignity and power. Thus the sense of God's favour makes his 
people strong to do and to suffer. The joy of the Lord is their 
strength, and it also makes them feel that they are the true no- 
bility of their race, that the righteous are more excellent than 
their neighbour ; and having the promise that they shall be the 
Lord's, and owned as such before the universe in that day when 
he shall make up his jewels, they understand that even now, 
while their glory is hidden by a 'vail, as their Lord's was during 
his sojourn upon earth, they are "the stones of a crown lifted up 
for an ensign upon the land," "kings and priests unto, God," 
destined to reign with him forever and ever. And, finally, all this 
comes of the fact that "the Lord is our Defence, the Holy- One 
of Israel our King." It arises out of our subjection to the divine 
authority, and consequent reliance on the divine care. A king 
is both a ruler and a protector. His office is at once to govern 
and to guard his subjects. And if his power is adequate to 
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its fulfilment, and his heart true to its claims, then all who have 
faith, to r,ely upon his ability and willingness to defend them 
while they have loyal and dutiful hearts to. obey his rulej dwell 
under his sway with a sweet complacency in his government', which. 
is peace within, and a serene confidence in his protection, which 
is peace without. And surely such is God> the God whom the 
joyful sound proclaims to us, that joyful sound which, when we 
know, when it enters into our hearts and distils its sweetness into 
our souls, fills us with peace in believing, that peace which the 
world cannot give, the. foretaste of heaven, because it is its be- 
ginning. "The name of the Lord is a strong, tower, the right- 
eous runneth into 'it and is safe." "' 

Turning now to our Collect,.! think we shall find in it the 
echo of the text. -It addresses God as the author of peace and 
lover. of concord. He is the author of peace. Peace is from 
him ; discord is from 'that arch-enemy whose rebellion against 
rightful rule first introduced its, jarring notes into a universe 
which", as it lay at -first beneath God's smile, at unity in itself 
and with its Maker, was "very good." And ever since God has 
been in it, crying, "Peace, peace, to them that are near and to 
them, are- far off," but nowhere so audibly and effectively as in. 
that joyful sound which proclaims "peace on earth and good will 
to men," " speaking peace by Jesus Christ." In- him man is 
made again at one with God, with his species, and with himself. 
There is "one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one" God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all and in you all." In 
every heart in which, through Christ, the kingdom of God is set 
up, peace reigns peace with God through his pardoning mercy, 
peace, with men through, the presence and power of love, and 
peace with, itself through the subjugation of those turbulent and 
unruly dispositions whose presence and activity in it 'made it 
"like the troubled sea." "The work of righteousness" in every 
individual soul "shall be peace ;" and its s universal victory shall 
at last bring on..that blessed period when "nation shall not rise 
up against nation, neither shall they learn war any more /' when 
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tc ; the lion shall dwell with the lamb, and tlie leopard shall 
lie down with 'the^Md, and the calf and the young "lion and 
the falling together, and. "a little .child . shall lead them;" 
when none shall hurt or destroy in all God's holy mountain, 
because the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 

The author of peace is also the lover of concord. He who 
makes it upon earth delights in it wherever he beholds it. And 
not less . truly is discord, wherever it exists, -the object of his 
aversion . and displeasure. Disagreement among ourselves, dis- 
agreement in ourselves, all interruption of "that harmony in which 
he made his creatures to find their happiness, he frowns upon 
and reproves. With what disgust, then, must' he look upon 
this world so wretchedly out of tune its thousand voices, 
made by him to .speak in unison his praise and the mutual 
affection of loving hearts, uttering the. dissonant clamour of 
warring opinions, divided interests/ -and rival purposes, like 
some ruined harp whose chords yet vibrate to the touch, but 
not to send forth the dulcet sounds of a well-ordered harmony, 
but the tumultuous and disorderly, tones of discord and confu- 
sion ! And with no less displeasure must he view the individual 
heart that little world, too true a miniature of the greater world 
around it " ahouse divided against itself j" the conscience warring 
with the will, the judgment contending against the affections, 
reason succumbing to the passions, and the spiritual and immor- 
tal vainly striving for the mastery with the sensual and temporary ! 
The harp of the inner man, what strange discords issue forth 
from its invisible strings ! what wild and melancholy music it 
makes in the ear of Him who is the lover of concord ! "In 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life ;" such knowledge 
as I have spoken of above, not of the head but of the heart, 
heart-knowledge inwrought, into the practice and experience, into, 
the texture of man's life; such knowledge as is alone applicable 
to divine things, above all to God. In such knowledge is our 
eternal. life. It bestows upon us a life not brief and transient, 
like that which pertains to this scene of existence, whose glory 
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is as the flower of grass, but a life that is full of the promise and 
the seeds of a blissful immortality. " This is life eternal" said 
the great Teacher " to know the'e, the only God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent," in whom only can He be known, "Whose 
service is perfect freedom." Service is here spoken of, not servi- 
tude the willing, cheerful compliance of the soul, the submission 
of the^will to God's authority, the dedication of the life to God's 
honour. This is no servitude; This is liberty, the only true free- 
dom for man, -'perfect freedom when its work is perfectly done in 
him the subordination complete, the consecration thorough; 
For liberty is never freedom from obeying, but freedom in obey- 
ing not exemption from -an outward rule, but such an inward con- 
formity to" it as makes compliance spontaneous, easy, -and plea- 
surable. The commandments of God are not grievous in them- 
selves, but "good, acceptable, and perfect;", and when- the soul 
is brought into such a state that in complying with God's behests,' 
it. obeys also the 'dictates and impulses of the inner man j they be- 
come to it a " law of liberty."- And such is the state of the soul 
when it is " led by the Spirit, and the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus makes it free from the law of sin and of death'." 
Thus, " if the Son makes men free," then, and then only, are 
they "free indeed," and they know by happy experience' the 
truth of the Psalmist's saying, that " great peace have they that 
love thy law, and nothing shall offend them." For now, for the 
first time, they .have attained to the dignity and comfort of .self- 
command, and are no ; more harassed and tormented by the re- 
bellion of "the law of their members against the law of their 
mind." -They govern themselves because God governs them; and 
there is no longer a part of their nature rising up against their 
reason and conscience, which have always been on his side, for 
he has maste'red it for them. Being then " led by the Spirit," 
the -" condition of self-command, which nature is always striving 
after as its best good, is taken lip and .transformed into a con- 
dition yet higher still, in which a man does not command him- 
self, which is well/ but, which is far better still, is commanded by 
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God."* To God, then, as " the author of peace and lover of con- 
cord, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose service 
is perfect freedom," we address ourselves in our Collect, beseeching 
him. thus: "Defend us, thy humble servants,. from all assaults of 
our enemies, that we, surely trusting in thy defence, may not 
fear the power of any adversaries." The view of God presented 
in the invocation determines the scope and meaning of our prayer. 
We pray for protection against all the enemies whosoever, 
whatsoever they may be, from whatever source arising, from 
earth, from hell, or from our own miserably incoherent and dis- 
jointed nature that disturb our peace, that mar our concord, that 
disorder our life, that infringe our freedom, and make this world 
of probation to us a scene of turmoil and unceasing conflict, in- 
security and unrest, inward and outward, in the inner sanctuary 
of our hearts, and. the outward arena of our temporal action. It 
would be giving a very meagre and insufficient meaning to such 
a petition to consider it as limited, or even as chiefly -directed, to 
the enmity of men in reference to the affairs of this world, or 
even to the higher concerns of another. It is not because men 
hate us and vex us sometimes on any of the accounts that may 
justly or unjustly inflame their anger, only or chiefly that we 
flee unto God for succour. Against the " wrongful dealings of 
men," and especially of those who are " against us because. we fol- 
low the thing that is good," we may indeed well pray, and we 
do pray, in this prayer. But it has a far broader, reach. , Look- 
ing out upon the world as a theatre of spiritual peril and moles- 
tation, filled with influences calculated to annoy. and embarrass 
us in working out the eternal life set before us in the .joyful 
sound, and in . fulfilling that service of God which is perfect 
freedom, we look up to our King as at once our ruler and our 
protector, that he would bless us with the inward serenity of 
hearts subject to his authority, and the outward quietude of lives 
shielded by his power. 



* Trench on Synonyms of New Testament. 
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JFrom God our King comes our inward peace. This is the 
fruit of his righteous governance in us, of that harmonious action 
of all our powers and faculties which arises from the common 
subjection of them all to .his holy will. When all our powers- 
the reason, the conscience, the will, the understanding, the 
mind and the heart, the intellectual and the moral faculties are 
directed to one end, that end the service and glory of our 
Maker, which is the natural centre and object of ouivbeing, a 
sweet concord and agreement is the issue. "Thou hast made 
us .for thyself/;' says St. Augustine, "and bur heart is restless 
till it .rests in thee." There is no other end that : can ever 
bring our souls into a state of unity. Till this end is chosen 
.and firmly held, distraction and disorder rule, and our bosom is 
always the seat of tumultuous and warring impulses. We can 
never so prostitute ourselves to meaner objects, but that there 
will be something within us for God, and all we do in following 
them must .then be under its objections and remonstrances. I 
repeat it, there is no. unity for man but in God, and no rest for 
any living thing but in unity. For this the Psalmist sighed 
when he prayed, "Unite my heart" to fear thy name." And thus, 
when God's kingdom is set' up within us, and all high thoughts 
and every thing that exalts itself against the knowledge of God 
is cast down, we feel ourselves already entering into the outskirts 
and foretokenings of heavenly rest; and ours is a peace which, 
as it is not dependent on outward causes, the world cannot give, 
nor can it take away. 

Still, this, to the obedient, loyal man, as well as to others, is a 
state of outward perturbation, vicissitude, and .mutability, and, 
worst of all, of adverse and unfriendly influences; and such it 
will continue to be while life lasts. No peace that the believer 
here enters into is so perfect that it will not still be true of him 
that his true rest remaineth for him hereafter. His spiritual 
peace does not neutralize, though it may lessen, his sense of the 
perishable, uncertain, and treacherous nature of things around, 
and of the sad and afflictive events to which it is always giving 
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rise. Loss, bereavement, frustration, failure, are" liis portion in 
common with other men, and he is not insensible to them. The 
pattern Man, amid the scenes of this world, wept, groaned in spirit, 
was troubled, and looked about -him with anger. But the wiles 
of the adversary and the fiery darts of the wicked, the hostility 
of men, the multiplied influences at work to assault the believer's 
integrity, disturb his faith, weaken his resolution, and defile his 
purity, these are his greatest trial, the most serious disturbance 
of his peace. From God our King comes also our protection. 
Let us look to him, then, as our Shield in temptation and our 
Comforter in sorrow; and supplicate continually grace frbni him 
to help us in every time of need, that so, aided by his Spirit and 
guarded by his powerful hand, we may never fall from his service, 
nor lose our confidence in his love, but so pass the waves of this 
troublesome world, that we may finally come to Hw> land of ever- 
lasting life. . , 
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LECTUKE XX. 



THE COLLECT FOB GRACE. 



If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how muck more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ! ST. LUKE xi. 13. 



come this evening to the consideration of what, in. our 
Morning Service, Is called "A Collect for Grace." This, ; like the 
prayer that precedes it, is taken from the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, and is therefore of -great antiquity. 

Q-race is a -comprehensive term. Its general sensed is favour, 
but this broad meaning is. susceptible of many specific applica- 
tions. In the New Testament it is often employed to .describe 
the mercy of God in the gospel, " the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward man" in "giving his only and dearly-beloved 
Son to be our .Redeemer and the. Author of everlasting life," 
and through him saving us "not by works of righteousness 
which we have' done, but according to his mercy." This is what 
tile apostle means when he says, "By grace .are ye saved." 
The gospel, in its inception, its execution, and .its application, a 
scheme of pure and unmingled compassion, an emanation of 
"the tender mercy of our God," the offspring of his wonderful 
loving-kindness to men, is a system of grace, a gratuitous salva- 
tion altogether, wholly "the gift of God," and in no degree the 
desert or purchase of men; and hence this term is used to denote 
this its most prominent feature and characteristic quality, per- 
haps sometimes, by an easy synecdoche, to indicate the system 
itself. The. gospel is nowhere more accurately and succinctly 
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defined than in that place in which, it is called "the gospel of the 
grace of God." , . ' - 

But it is often used in a narrower and more restricted sense, 
in a meaning which is contained in the more comprehensive 
signification as a. part in a whole, a particular in a category, to 
denote the gift of the Holy Spirit to be the sanctifier of man, to 
reclaim him from sin, fit him for God's service, and prepare him 
for the holy associations and employments of the heavenly state. 
Thus applied it is equivalent to "the supply of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ." And surely the name in this application of it is 
most appropriate and descriptive; The supply of the Spirit, is 
indeed grace, an eminent favour and kindness to man, an illus- 
trious instance and example of that ample good will which the 
gospel exhibits to him, and one without which all its other pro- 
visions are nugatory and illusive. It is wholly spontaneous and 
undeserved too, and proceeds simply from the pity of that 
God who has no pleasure in our death, but "will have all men to 
be saved." , ' 

That in this latter 'sense the word is employed in the title of 
the Prayer before us, is manifest upon an inspection of the prayer 
itself. It runs thus: "0 Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty 
and everlasting God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning 
of this day, defend us in the same by thy mighty power, and 
grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither run" into any kind 
of danger; but thatall our doings, being ordered by thy govern- 
ance, may be righteous in thy sight, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." Moral evil, then, is the thing which is here deprecated - 
moral good the thing which is here sought; To be preserved 
from falling into transgression, and enabled to practise righteous- 
ness, is the burden of the prayer. Not to escape suffering, but 
sin, not to acquire enjoyment, but 'a holy and virtuous course of 
living and acting, is what we ask in it. The former we have 
already prayed for, as we have lately seen, in the Collect for 
Peace ; though even there spiritual considerations and interests 
so press themselves forward,^-as indeed they could not well fail'to 
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do, -uppermost as^hey always are in truly^ Christian minds,- that 
the happiness we seek is prominently that of a mind at one with 
itself in God, and the defence we supplicate is mainly, a .protec- 
tion from spiritual foes and : harms. .Yet that is .principally an 
appeal to Providence, or. at least to Providence as using grace, as 
it largely does, as the subordinate Instrument of its benevolent 
operations; this is an appeal directly to grace itself. I? or it is 
the office of grace to preserve men from sin and! quicken them to 
righteousness; this is its especial department and peculiar busi- 
ness in the economy, of salvation. And therefore for its benefits, 
continually needed, always -indispensable, as it is that without 
which we cannot take one step forward -in the way of .life, or 
maintain for an. instant any standing in it which we have already 
attained, cannot move, cannot grow, cannot even will those things 
which are. goqd and acceptable to God, the Church teaches us 
daily, as the^duty, the labour, and the trial of every day, in its 
ever-freshly recurring necessity, and varied yet incessant want 
require, in this fitting form of words, to "come boldly to a throne 
of grace, to obtain mercy and grace to help in time of need." 
This truth of our dependence of .a dependence so absolute, "that 
it is not to bjB treated in any sort or degree as a figure or a pretty 
phrase of, humility, but always as a stern and eager reality; so 
minute, that it touches every point on the surface of our being; 
and so perpetual, that we can never outrun it for an instant, 
covering thus. our whole, time and our whole activity, mortifying 
truth though it be, sad .story of impotence and mendicancy, and 
utter destitution of "power and resources comes pressing upon 
us with every morning's fresh revival of consciousness, with every 
new beginning of a stage in? life's journey, and leads us day by 
day, as the Israelite went forth, while the inorning dew lay yet 
fresh round, about the camp, to gather the ^brea.d of the day sent 
down to him from on. high, on bended knees to repeat the' Psalm- 
ist's cry, "'Make me a clean -heart, God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away: from thy presence, , and 
.take not : ; thy Holy Spirit.from me. O.give ;me the .comfort of 
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thy help again, and stablish me with, thy free Spirit." "Olet 
ine hear thy loving-kindness betimes in the morning, for iu thee 
is my trust : show thou me the way that I should walk in, for I 
lift up my' soul unto thee. Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth 
thee, for thou art my God : let thy loving Spirit lead me forth 
into the land- of righteousness/' to take up anew the strain of 
holy Bishop Ken : 

" Lord, I nay vows to thee renew ; 
Scatter my sins like morning dew ; , . 
Guard my first spring of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 
Direct, control, suggest, this day, , 

All I design, or do, or say, 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite." 

St. Paul iu one place speaks of "the manifold grace. of God." 
He does not mean that grace Is not homogeneous, of one intrinsic 
substance and quality, but to describe the variety of its, functions; 
not only its abundance, its richness, but also its different adapta- 
tions and applications, the divers offices it sustains according to 
the various conditions) circumstances;- exigencies, needs of men. 
" There are diversities of operations, but the same Spirit." The 
atmospheric moisture, 'that beautiful. and expressive symbol of 
grace, chosen by God himself to describe it, when he says of his 
Son, in his work of salvation, coming to men, "He shall 'come 
down like rain upon the mown grass, and as .showers that water 
the earth," the same in itself, yet in the different forms of dew, 
rain, and snow, and in the diversified results which it reaches in' 
vegetable nature, finely emblems this multiplicity in unity. The 
colourless, tasteless, scentless fluid distilled through her magical 
alembic glows in all the hues, and comes forth in all the flavours 
and. perfumes, -that enrich her productions. It enters .into the 
leaf, the flower, and the. fruit, the texture of the stalk and the 
tissue of the external covering, and helps to generate and fashion 
the innumerable forms of growth that overspread the face of the 
world with such an infinite variety of .utilities and adornments. 
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So is" grace .one in source, in substance, and in general purpose, 
but working in many ways to many effects; Yet in thenr all 
are. its one quality and power seen. "All these worketh that 
one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to 'every man severally as 
he will." All tends to holiness, to recover man out of the snare 
of the' devil, to save him from' himself, to cherish good, repress 
evil, draw him away from the base and sinful, and raise him 
up to the pursuit and attainment of "glory and virtue/' of "glory 
and honour and immortality." But all tends not to just the same 
fashion of holiness. ' The spiritual world is not a wearisome and 
monotonous repetition -of the same things. There is scope 'in it 
for diversity. And side by side in it stand forms of character 
and life as unlike as can be in consistency with a common principle 
and aim, while on them all appears the common mark of holiness, 
to prove them all "the planting of the Lord, that he may be glo- 
rified." ' ^ . 

With the consideration of 'some of -these modes of grace we 
shall fill up the remainder of this lecture. 

First, then, there is the grace of regeneration. This is the 
rudiment of the new life in human souls, andf when duly cherished 
and improved, becomes the actual .new life j but it may be crushed 
out, or suffered to die by neglect, or dwindle on in a sickly ex- 
istence, and bring no fruit to perfection. 'This, then, is not, -at 
least in any higher sense of the term, in any who pass on into the 
stage of moral action, salvation, unless sanctification be added "to 
it, which is, in the divine plan and purpose, its proper sequel and 
complement. Accordingly, Scripture often uses the term^and 
others of similar signification, as new birth,' being born again, 
as including this its'' legitimate development and regular comple- 
tion; as, for instance, when it says, "Every one that loveth is 
born of God," where the filial principle is contemplated as ex- 
panded into the filial character, and become a conscious, active, 
and governing quality of the life. But in its stricter and more 
precise use it denotes simply that original gift of grace, out of 
which the character of a son of Grod and an heir of eternal life 
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maybe formed, if "they which, be endued with so excellent a 
benefit of God" are careful to preserve, -cherish, and employ it 
duly. They "be called' according to 'God's purpose by his Spirit- 
working in due season ;- they, through grace, obey, the calling: 
they be justified freely : they be made the sons of God by adop- 
tion : they be made like the image of his only-begotten Son Jesus 
Christ: they walk religiously in good works ; and at length, by 
God's mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity." Early they 
hear the voice of God crying in their souls, " Seek ye my face;" 
and, by the help of that same Spirit whose voice it ' is they hear, 
they answer, " Thy face, -Lord, will I seek." Thereupon they 
come to the exercise of a conscious faith, and then they are justi- 
fied freely. . Their justification, of which they have 'had the 
pledge before, and the,.possession in such form as suited their original 
need, is confirmed to them, and placed upon a .clearer basis. Their 
adoption into God's family as his sons is established and mani- 
fested. The character of sons is seen in them in their growing 
conformity to the example of him who is God's Son, so as no 
other can be, the Model of all -his sons. . They serve God in a 
life of holy obedience.and usefulness. And, finally, by his mercy 
not for any merit or worth in themselves, ". not of works, lest 
any man should boast," they enter into life, and inherit, ever- 
lasting joy. Alas, however, in how many instances is the divine 
plan frustrated ! The work ceases where it begins. The grace 
of God is received in vain. And the sons of God never become 
actual tl inheritors of the kingdom of heaven," because the filial 
relation never ripened into filial qualities and filial services. But 
shall any thereupon presume to say that there was never there- 
fore any reality in the relation and in the grace that attached to 
it ? The secular use of the word son is exactly parallel to this, 
and supplies an apt analogy and illustration. Primarily and 'pro- 
perly, it signifies simply the fact of being the offspring of parents; 
but, in familiar 'usage, it includes the dispositions and conduct 
which are proper to the relation, but which by no 'means always 
and necessarily accompany it. Regeneration gives us the filial 
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relation to God, with provision for the production, of the appro- 
priate .character. Popularly, it may be sometimes spoken of as 
including also the first distinct formation of that character. But 
in strictness it should be confined to the first sense. 

Next, we have the grace of sanctification. This is the. process 
of making men holy, of bringing the powers of their nature under 
the control and 'direction of the laws of holiness. It begins in 
that renewing of them in the spirit of their minds by which they 
are made new creatures morally and spiritually, are "created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works/' and have the law of God written 
in their hearts as their principle and rule of action*, so that they 
serve no more the filthy idols of the world, nor the divers lusts 
and pleasures of their .own 'corrupt and sinful nature, but "yield 
themselves unto God as those who are alive from the dead, and 
their members as. instruments: of righteousness unto God." This 
may.be effected by a crisis more or less distinctly marked. It 
may originate so quietly and gently as not to be the subject of 
distinct consciousness and memory. We must distinguish between 
the substance of the thing and its mode. It exists wherever the 
soul relies on- Christ, the heart loves God, and the will firmly 
chooses his -service; in all who are sorry for sin and resolve to 
'forsake it, who embrace righteousness and aim to practise it, 
who " cease to do evil and learn to do well." ' 

-From this point sanctification begins, but here, by no means 
does it end. It is the work of our lifetime, God always working 
in us and we always .working with God to eradicate evil, and to' 
cultivate, strengthen, and invigorate good. Always; "while we 
live, there will be habits to overcome, lusts to subdue, errors to 
correct, weaknesses to repair, diseases to heal, knowledge to 
acquire, virtues -to, cultivate, works to .perform, : attainments to 
strive for. The principle of holiness is always to be receiving 
new applications; there are ever new regions of thought and feel- 
ing presented into which it is to be carried ; and continually new 
fields of active service open in which it may find new scope and 
be strengthened by new exercise. Nor can we be too careful to 
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fix in our minds the proper sphere of sanctification and the 
bounds within which its saving work is to be carried on. Our - 
ordinary and active life is that in which God wills -us to : be- holy 
and to be daily growing holier. A worse mistake can hardly be 
made than that of supposing holiness a thing to .be divorced and 
separated from our common business, an d relations ; that it lies 
in pious sentiments, ideas, and feelings'kept for set occasions, and 
then vented in fit expressions of forms and words; and that our 
proficiency in it is to be measured by the vividness of our reli- 
gious emotions, the 'ease with which we call them forth, and>the 
facility with which we give them utterance. God help a -holi- 
ness ,that is kept for Sundays and churches and occasions of 
religious worship, or even for. closets ! This is like cultivating 
a few exotics in a hot-house, and suffering one's whole garden to 
be run over by noxious weeds. No,,my. brethren, it is as we are 
moving about in our families and in our places of ordinary occu- 
pation from, day to day, that we are to hear God's voice saying 
to us, "Be ye holy, for I am holy,". calling us to conscientious- 
ness, to fidelity, to diligence, to patience, to forbearance, to kind- 
ness, to cheerfulness, Jo purity, to repress this wrong desire, to 
dismiss that evil thought, to check this rising passion, to mourn 
over that besetting fault, to try always to remember that we are 
in the place which God has put us into, and endeavour to do 
all we do in in it "heartily.as to the Lord and not to- man," 
" whether We eat or drink, or whatever we do, to do all to his 
glory." Under such homely forms is, the true life of grace, 
nourished,' and the Spirit of God carries on that work of sanctifi- 
eation which shall be formed unto honour at the last ; while the 
life of grace is kept alive in it by a faithful use of the means of 
grace, by prayer and the reading of the word, attendance on 
God's house and the sacraments of the Church. 

Then, again, : there is preserving grace. And this is most 
necessary; for "the work of sanctifieation is to be carried on amid 
influences most unfriendly not only to its progress but to its per- 
manency. It has to war as well as advance, and to advance by 
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warring. It is a part of the covenant of mercy, that we 'are 
"preserved in Jesus Christ," and that we are ".kept by the power 
of God unto salvation." " And this keeping, though it is not 
absolute, is sufficient; so that though the good Shepherd does 
not say that we shall not go out. of his/hand, he does say that 
none shall pluck us out of .his hand, that none shall draw us 
away from his service without the concurrence of our wills, and 
that our wills in resisting all'such solicitations shall have all need- 
ful support and assistance. Accordingly, he is represented to us 
as one who " in that he hath suffered, being tempted,, is able also 
to succour them' that are tempted." Preserving grace is dis- 
tinctly recognised in the prayer before us, as well as sanctifying 
grace. We pray not only that all our ways, being ordered by his 
governance, may be righteous in his sight, but that he would 
defend "us by his mighty .power, that we may fall into no sin. 
And this; recognises our position in this world as one of great 
moral exposure; in which there is not only much to be done, but 
much to be resisted, in which we are not only to work out our 
own salvation, but to take heed to ourselves that we lose not .those 
things which we have wrought. ""The crafts and assaults of the 
devil," the whole current of the. world's opinion and feeling, are 
adverse to our steadfastness, and ever looking but for some avenue 
of approach by which they may insidiously fob us of bur spiritual 
gains, overcome our good ^ resolutions, and, if not subvert us 
wholly, at least throw us 'back in our Christian course, and com- 
pel us to lose time in regaining ihe ground which we have lost. 
Every act of 'sin, every indulgence in that which is evil, mars 
and weakens the work of the Spirit in us. And living in an 
atmosphere saturated as it were -with unwholesome influences, 
well may we, as we wake day by day to the -sense that we are to 
live a new stage of pur being in an air which is full of the invi- 
sible darts of evil, lift our hearts to our Preserver for help. This 
is a part of the office of the Spirit, and a most essential one : 
" Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." 
Still fur fcherj there is restraining grace, This is also par- 
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ticularly prayed for in our Collect, that we not only may not 
fall into any sin, but that we may not run - into any kind .of 
danger. And thfs is a very important function of grace; for 
though evil is such a pervading presence in this world, that to 
avoid it we must needs go out of the world, yet there are 
undoubtedly many particular scenes : and occasions , fraught with 
great spiritual peril, to. us which we may avoid, but which we 
have not foresight and sagacity enough to discover in time to 
make our. escape from them. .. God be thanke.d that .there is a 
Watcher that does much of this for .us, wMch we are so incom- 
petent to do for ourselves ! In regard to temporal evils we have 
frequent ..cause to see the hand of God in our escapes. But for a 
slight cause, a decision of our minds seemingly, almost casual and 
capricious, we should have been involved in some calamity which 
plunged- numbers in destruction. ' Two ways, of reaching some 
point are before us, and, we take one rather than the other, we 
scarcely know why. They- who chose the other are destroyed, 
we arrive safe. . But for some very , slight ..hin.der.ance/ we .should 
have sembarked on board a ship which is engulfed in 4he ocean 
or encounters a disaster that is attended with a fearful loss- of 
life. This is an exact 'picture of what is continually going on 
unnoticed, in our spiritual affairs. Every. day contains many 
motions of .which. we can give no account: they are what we call 
accidental, and yet they were of spiritual importance to us, 
perhaps, how great we shall never know, at least in this life. 
We leave our door no.t very decided what our course shall be. 
We go in a certain direction : if we had gone in another, we 

should have encountered a person who would have excited in us 

i .. . i ^ ........ , . . , .. 

feelings that would, have defiled our minds, aroused . evil passions 
in us, or enticed us to do a. wrong act.. God was our leader. 
He kept us back from danger. And. that w,e are ..not harmed, .or 
in close proximity to harm, -is of his grace. Sometimes we dis- 
sover these escapes, and never have more occasion to bless God 
than when we thus see that his Spirit is .our governor, and leads 
us away from harm, as well as draws us to what is profitable. So 
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David, when his timely meeting .with Abigail kept him back 
from going on an errand of cruelty and revenge, exclaimed, 
" Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath.- sent thee this day to 
meet: me; and blessed be thy advice, and blessed be thou, which 
hast 'kept me this day , from, ^coming to shed blood, and from 
avenging myself with mine own hand I"- No doubt the lives of 
us. all- are full of such instances. We are secretly held back 
from spiritual exposures that might have been too strong for us. 
Rising purposes are checked, budding desires quenched,. incipient 
acts interrupted, and by the Spirit of God, who .is with us for 
good. This is God's- "guiding us with his eye." And of all the 
large debt we .owe to the Lord's goodness, perhaps it will at the 
last- appear that by no means the least part was .that which 
accumulated during our lives in this retired and little-noticed 
province of his grace. : 

Once more, grace . is various and adaptive. We receive it 
"according to the measure, of the gift._of. Christ;" that is, the 
measure, of Christ's giving it to us. And surely that is not acci- 
dental and capricious, but judicious, discriminating, enlightened. 
He gives it to us as we need it, in kind and iii degree. There is 
apportionment as well as boimteousness. Our need is not always 
the same, and when our need is greater our supply is greater; 
Sometimes we need- restraint, sometimes warning, sometimes 
excitement, sometimes encouragement, sometimes comfort, some- 
times light, sometimes strength. We are hasty, we are sluggish, 
we are timid, we are perplexed,, we are unnerved. Our circum- 
stances vary. Health and sickness, wealth and poverty, joy and 
sorrow, youth and age, living and dying, diversify the time of 
our sojourning here. ]?or all a grace peculiar is needed, and it 
is provided and given. He brings into the way of 'truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived ; he strengthens such as do stand, 
and comforts and helps the weak-hearted, and raises up those 
who fall; he succours, helps, and comforts all who are in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation. So his grace is as various, suitable, 
and timely, as it is plentiful and free. 
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finally, grace is a daily gift, and therefore is to be daily 
sought. It is not given once for all, but is always being given. 
And therefore it is a proper subject of our daily prayers. Doubt- 
less we pray for it when we say, "Give us this day our daily 
bread."- And so our Church paraphrases in the Catechism, 
" that he will give us all things that are needful both for our souls 
and bodies/' Like the manna it comes, and like the manna it 
is to be gathered. Blessed is he that is out in the dewy morn- 
ing at the grateful task. "As his days, so shall his strength 
be." What can more recommend to us the habit of daily prayer, 
and especially of beginning the day with God ? Would that we 
were* every one of us daily on our knees* for light, strength, 
guidance, comfort from above! Then, as we "go through the 
vale of misery, we should use it for a well, and the pools would 
be filled with water." " For if ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, much more shall your heavenly 
Father give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him." 
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LECTURE XXL 
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tate. 



THE- PRAYER FOR THE, PRESIDENT AND ALL IN AUTHORITY. 

Render to Cassar the tilings that are Ocesar's, and to God the things 
that are God's. . ST. MARK xii. 17. 

. THERE are three societies in the world that are divine,-;- and to 
which, therefore, man owes allegiance as, a part of his homage to 
the Divine Being. Two of these make good their claim upon us 
prior to our consent or consciousness. They throw around, us 
their embrace from the first dawn of our being. We are born 
into them. And they, do not stop to ask us our pleasure in re- 
gard, to. our connexion with them, but- assuming us as part of 
themselves, anterior to all choice or action of our own, proceed at 
once to fashion our lives in their respective moulds, subject our 
conduct to their^ rules, and hold us to a strict responsibility 
to their authority. Who that opens his .eyes upon life does not 
feel himself at once enveloped in the Family and .the- State ? The 
sense of his inclusion in them and subjection to them is among 
the earliest distinct ideas of his relations "to external things that 
spring up in the mind of man. And* nothing but insanity can 
ever -make him dream of disowning them, or of thinking to. live 
in this world in defiance of .their, claims. . He is born a son and 
a subject. Father, mother, are the first things he knows. And 
he is-not far advanced upon his path before the 'law. and the ma- 
gistrate present . themselves to his view, and oner their awful 
forms to his homage and reverence. It is otherwise .with the 
Church. We are not. born in it. Our membership in it is not 
a necessary consequence of our participation of humanity, If 
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there are not those around us in our infancy who will exercise an 
enlightened care over our spiritual interests, and see that we are 
"made members of Christ" before we arrive at a capacity of in- 
telligent action, we may grow up outside of the Church's pale, 
and, in a, land that calls itself Christian, come upon the stage of 
active life as much, "aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers to the covenants of promise/' as the children of the 
heathen. The Church, too, is not universally diffused, as the 
State and the Family are. And surely they cannot be of the 
Church whose lot is cast where the Church is unknown. Still 
this is an anomaly, and a contravention of Christ's, will. We are 
not born in the Church, but we are born to be in it. For it is 
God's design that children, though not actual members of his 
kingdom by virtue of their humanity simply, should receive ad- 
mission into it from the dawn of their being ; and that thus their 
connesipn with it, though resting upon a different ground, should 
be as involuntary and independent of their own knowledge and 
action as their position in the Family and the State. Yet even 
if, through the kind ordering of Providence, they are invested 
with this, their spiritual birthright, in early life, they may sell it 
for a morsel of meat, and live in such neglect of the duties that 
pertain to their high calling as may render it little better than 
nominal, and so their, standing in the Church of God be, in fact, 
nothing better than the sad spectacle of privileges spurned and 
duties contemned. For the Church has no coercive power, or at 
the least no coercions that avail any thing with worldly and un- 
spiritual minds. Still, in the design of Christ, this society also 
is intended to be everywhere and to absorb universal . humanity, 
and, like its fellow societies, to antedate the knowledge and choice 
of men in regard to their relations to it; so that men shall awake 
to the consciousness of existence in its bosom, find themselves 
from the first; enfolded in its arms, and spend their whole volun- 
tary and responsible being upon earth surrounded by its privi- 
leges, pressed by its obligations, and aided in all their aspirations 
after goodness, and in all their efforts at self-improvement, by its 
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gracious and ready help, those means of grace, and special in- 
fluenqes of grace which constitute its 'rich heritage .and honour- 
able distinction. Side by side, then, with the State and the 
Family, the Church stands} with the legible impress 1 of a divine 
origin and authority on its front, claiming the universal allegiance 
of men, and opening -its bosom to welcome them immediately on 
their entrance upon this the scene of their, solemn probation for 
eternity; proposing to train them to a timely knowledge of their 
duties and privileges, rule them by its wise and salutary laws, 
and, by the grace it ministers through means and channels of 
divine appointment, fit them for the work that is before them in 
life, and for the momentous and awful state of being that lies 
beyond it. - - 

'The relations which the three forms of social organization, that 
thus alone rest upon divine authority, sustain to one another, are 
intimate and complicated; and their adjustment,- so as to prevent 
interference and secure a perfectly parallel and harmonious line 
of action, is consequently a delicate and difficult process/ And 
yet upon it. depends largely the comfort of the/social state; and 
the satisfactory fruition- of the advantages which were designed 
to accrue- to us from our social constitution. They have each 
their sphere j and when this is properly defined and circumscribed, 
so that;each knows its own limits and keeps within them, all do 
their own .work in their own place, and the welfare of the 'whole 
is preserved and promoted. When .these limits are not accu- 
rately drawn and "scrupulously regarded, intrusion and conflict 
follow. Hence have come "'confusion and "every evil work/' 
some of the worst, evils that infest society, and the bloodiest and 
foulest scenes that deform the pages of history. Specially is this 
true of the Church and the State, which, as the larger of these 
societies, occupying the same ground, and composed largely of 
the same persons, are most liable to intrude upon one another, 
come into collision, and mutually inflict and receive damage pro- 
portionate to the strength of the powers and the magnitude of 
the interests which they respectively embody and represent. 
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The " Prayer for the President of the United States and all in 
Civil Authority," which conies in order for consideration this 
evening, suggests to us the relations of these two bodies as a 
suitable topic for discussion ; and surely it is one .which is of. the 
highest importance and interest to us. .The Prayer itself is the 
same as "the- Prayer for the King's Majesty" " in the English 
Service, altered to adapt it to our own civil institutions, with a 
few additional changes in its phraseology."* The substance of it 
may be found in the Saeramentary of St. Gregory, from which it 
was incorporated into- the English. Service, with considerable 
amendments, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and it .has been 
still further, improved. by the compilers of the American Li- 
turgy. As it now stands/ it is certainly a very noble and appro- 
priate prayer, and well fulfils the inspired injunction, that "sup- 
plications be made for magistrates and all that are in authority j 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty." . 

To a wide extent, since Christianity has become the religion of 
the more intelligent and civilized portions of the human family, 
that institute in whicli its outward being is embodied, and the 
political constitutions of the nations that own its authority, have 
existed in that condition of vital fellowship and .interdependence 
which is called the union of Church and State. And indeed, at 
the present time, I believe that, among lands calling themselves 
Christian, ours is the only one in which they exist in a state of 
complete severance, each, confining itself -solely to its own appro- 
priate functions, and acting in its own province , in entire inde- 
pendence of the associate power. A union of Church and State 
is that compact or alliance of the ecclesiastical and civil -powers 
by which each, in return for certain measures of support and pro- 
tection afforded by the other, surrenders the right of independent 
self-government, and admits the agency of its ally to a greater or 
less extent in affairs which, by the principles of its constitution, 

. \ * Bishop Brovrnell. . 
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are originally proper to itself. It rests upon the basis of com- 
promise and mutual concession. It is a bargain, ini which, the 
parties give and take upon the ground of mutual accommodation 
and advantage : 'the Church, in return for some Joss of liberty, 
receiving firmness, and stability from the support of the State/ 
and the State gathering around it the "religious sanctions and 
spiritual succours of the Church in compensation for pecuniary 
aid and legal protection. And it is not to be doubted that, in 
many an instance, out of such a union has been reared a fabric 
of great strength and beauty, one that stands deservedly .an 
object of admiration and reverence among men, and around 
which the proudest and holiest memories of nations have so twined 
themselves, and with which the whole corporate and social life 
of communities is so interwoven and commingled, that it could 
not be dissolved without subjecting the institutions of sbdiety to 
a fearful wrench, and giving a very dangerous shock to senti- 
ments which are :in themselves honourable to humanity, and the 
best safeguards of public order and. safety. The ivy has clung 
to the 'oak so long, that its leaves and fibres are everywhere, arid 
it has even at last become the clothing and the strength of that 
on which it once hung for support; and now, the attempt to 
disengage it would not more surely bring itself trailing on the 
ground in. contempt and dishonour, than it would leave its aged 
companion stripped and defenceless, to fall, before the first fierce 
blast that should assail it, in hopeless ruin and decay. There 
are many polities, we are well persuaded, that could not -long 
survive a severance of those elements in whose blended strength 
they have long found their life and preservation. 

In this vicious alliance, for such we deem it, whatever advan- 
tages in a rude and unsettled state of society it may have tempo- 
rarily yielded to mankind, the Church has been the principal 
loser, bartering for wealth and splendour, and sometimes for the 
better rewards of security and peace, the power of choosing her 
own rulers and enacting her own laws, of adapting herself to the 
changing exigencies of times and states of society, of caring for 

23 
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her own efficiency and increase, and providing, in the exercise of 
her own inherent spiritual powers, for the improvement of her 
children and the wants of society; thus "selling her birthright 
for a niess of pottage." That this sad picture too nearly repre- 
sents the state of bondage and dependence into which her union 
with the State has reduced that venerable branch of the Christian 
body which we delight to call our mother, is indisputable ; nor 
can her children at a distance behold her present efforts to free 
herself from the arms that strangle her in their treacherous em- 
brace, and regain some portion of that self-acting and self-regu- 
lating power that naturally belongs to her, without the liveliest 
interest and the keenest sympathy. But, whichever of the 
powers gains the mastery in a compact which never yet was 
equal, the result is mischievous. The civil government of priests 
has never been better than execrable, as witness Rome the 
feeblest, foulest, and most unhappy of Christian States; and that 
civil rulers have been almost universally bad managers of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, the whole history of Christendom 'testifies. What- 
ever special and temporary good may have come of it here and 
there, we cannot doubt that the results of the alliance have on 
the whole been far from beneficial; and that the moral of history 
distinctly is, that, as no good can come from sundering what 
God hath joined together, so none can permanently accrue from 
uniting what he has put asunder. It is then matter of self- 
gratulation to us, my brethren, as well as of devout gratitude to 
God, that in our land we enjoy a free Church as. well as a free 
State; and that, in these United States,* we,. as well as all other 
religious bodies, are left at full liberty to model and organize our 
ecclesiastical institutions, our forms of worship, our discipline, 
and measures for our own increase and improvement, in such 
manner as we may judge most convenient for our prosperity and 
success; subject only to such limitation as necessarily results 
from the duty of citizens to the constitution and laws of their 

# Preface to the Prayer Book. ., 
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mmtry. That such a happy separation, and equally happy 
harmony, as now exists between our civil and ecclesiastical insti- 
tions, may by G-od's providence long continue, to the equal 
advantage and honour of both, as patriotic Churchmen and 
Christian citizens we will ever pray. 

The union which I have described above, and have on the 
whole not hesitated to deprecate as an evil, as calculated, under 
whatever specious appearances of advantage, to cripple and cor- 
rupt the Church of Christ, we are well persuaded is hot the 
normal and divine condition of Christian society. Certainly, so 
it was not with the Church in the beginning of the gospel; and 
never, since that -time, has it exhibited such powers of inward 
growth, and such faculties of outward expansion, as it then dis- 
played. Not under the patronage, but under the frown of the 
State, did Christianity win its brightest triumphs, and display 
the most astonishing capability of endurance and enlargement. 
Not with Caesar its head, but with Caesar Its persecutor, the word 
of the Lord in it had free course and was glorified ; till soon 
there were "saints in Caesar's household,"- and at last Caesar him- 
self embraced that word. It is indeed a most significant and, 
monitory fact, that the epoch of the Church's advancement to 
civil power and dignity, was also the epoch of its spiritual de- 
generacy and decline ; and that the .time when " kings became 
its nursing fathers and their queens its nursing mothers," and it 
began to attract men to itself as an avenue to political favour 
and influence, is precisely the per,iod at which superstition began 
to spread with rapidity within its borders, and the light .of primi- 
tive truth and .holiness to burn in it dimly. So it has always 
been, when the Church has been in a condition to draw men to 
her by the baits of worldly advantage. They whom she has 
thus captivated have proved her captors, leading her into bondage 
to a worldly policy, and degrading her into a time-serving subor- 
dination to temporal ends and advantages. We think her whole 
past history has been one long monition to us not to forget that 
Christ's kingdom is not of this world ; and that we shall best 
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subserve the real interests of the Church by a careful obedience 
to the Master's injunction : "Render unto Gassar the things that 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." 

Nor can an argument to the contrary be safely drawn from the 
ancient polity of the Jews. No doubt, here, the Church and the 
State subsisted in a union, and one so intimate, that no line of 
distinct demarcation marks their respective limits ; the -whole 
ceremonial law of the Church being incorporated into the civil 
law of the land, and civil offenses being also attended with eccle- 
siastical penalties and disabilities to a wide extent. But the 
Jewish State was a theocracy a reign. of God in such sense as. no 
other government can ever claim to be; God being the civil as 
well as the spiritual head of the nation, and interposing directly 
in the enactment and execution of the laws, and in directing the 
measures of government, in such a way as he does not in States 
to which he holds no such special relation. With a divine civil 
polity, in which God is directly . and visibly active, the Church 
might be safely combined. And yet the history of that very 
Israel shows how soon this divine control came to be spurned 
and set at naught. The theocracy, was soon little better than 
nominal; and when this became the case, the secularized and 
merely human government of the nation,. that came in its -place, 
quickly became the oppressor and corruptor of the Church which , 
it held in its profane embrace. "We do not think that on the 
whole, then, sacred history differs essentially in its lesson on this 
subject from secular. It seems to us rather that both go to teach 
one conclusion namely, that no direct interference of. a State 
under the sole management of man, controlled only by the 
ordinary providence of God in matters purely religious,, or of the 
Church in matters purely earthly and political, can tend to the 
permanent welfare of society, .or the well-working of either of 
those important institutions which have often been unwisely 
forced into an unnatural union. 

But while the Church and the State have separate spheres of 
action, and are charged with the care of interests of a totally dif- 
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ferent sort, so that the entrance of either upon the proper domain 
of the other can lead to nothing but embarrassment and a loss 
of useful power, we are not to forget that they sustain important 
relations to one another, and that hence they owe each other 
important duties. Let us consider these. 

The Church owes the State reverence for its rulers. And this 
it owes in entire 'independence of their character and personal 
merits. It is reverence for them as rulers, and not as men. 
Christianity teaches men that "the powers that be are ordained 
of God" that civil government is a divine ordinance, and the 
existing rulers are for the time being the .authorized representa- 
tives of that ordinance; as such, the depositaries of a trust, 
which, by whatever human arrangement or action .mediately con- 
ferred, is thus truly and properly a divine gift. '., Hence, in those 
who actually occupy the place of civil power we see the mani- 
festation of a divine decree, that men shall be ruled by men in 
civil things, and for the time being by these particular nien; and 
hence, we are bound to view them as God's representatives and 
agents, bearing a commission from God which" entitles them to 
official respect and observance. And the Church, as the keeper 
of Christianity, and by appointment of God the authorized 
teacher of its doctrines and principles, is therefore bound to in- 
culcate upon her members reverence .for. their existing rulers, 
whoever they may be, and in all her. own corporate actions to set 
an example of it to them and to the world at large. Scripture 
is very explicit in its teaching upon this point. The case could 
hardly have been made stronger: - It was when Nero sat upon 
the imperial throne one of the vilest names that deform, the 
annals of the world that St. Peter wrote, "Honour the king." 
And. the life of St. Paul affords a beautiful illustration of this 
teaching : "And the high-priest Ananias commanded them that 
ptood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then' Paul said unto 
him, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall': for sittest thou to 
judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary to the law? And they that stood by said, Revilest thou 
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God's high-priest ? Then said Paul, I wist xiot, brethren, that 
he was the high-priest : for it is written, Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people." To Christian men, in a country 
where freedom, of speech and of the press is enjoyed in the 
largest measure, and too often degenerates into licentiousness and 
scurrility, the Church has need to bear its testimony on this point 
distinctly and earnestly ; reminding them, that in heaping ridi- 
cule and abuse upon those whom the providence of God has set 
over them, they are in no small danger of bringing into contempt 
the institution of civil rule itself, which, whatever be its outward 
constitution, is an expression of the" Divine Mind, on which de- 
pend the peace and order, of society, and upon the subversion or 
humiliation of which anarchy and a flood of evils worse than 
the worst misrule, will roll in upon the land. . . . 

The Church owes the State obedience to its laws. Here again 
the voice of Scripture is very explicit and unambiguous. " Sub- 
mit yourselves to .every ordinance of man, for the Lord's sake." 
"Put them in mind to obey magistrates." "Let every man be 
subject to the higher powers." "The Scribes and Pharisees sit 
in Moses' seat: all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do." It even throws the aegis of its authority 
round the tax-gatherer and his unpopular office. " For this cause 
pay ye tribute also; for they are God's ministers attending con-, 
tinually on this very thing." One, and one only, limit does the 
word of God put to our civil obedience: "We ought to obey 
God rather than man;" and therefore, no human law, that is dis- 
tinctly opposed to some explicit precept of the heavenly Ruler 
possesses any authority over us whatever. But then this rule 
must not be strained to comprehend those constructive laws which 
an individual may attribute to the Divine Being, as deductions 
from principles contained in Scripture, as he understands them, 
much more from reasonings of his own on mere abstract ques- 
tions of morality and benevolence. To yield to the laws of our 
country a faithful, ready, and universal obedience, is a part, then, 
of our Christian duty. This the Church is evermore to inculcate 
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and to .exemplify. Let every .member of the Church of Christ 
mat?* it conscience to render .to .the laws under which he lives a 
minute and cheerful obedience,- to all.the laws, even such as may 
seem to. him frivolous,, unnecessa-ry, inexpedient, or impolitic, 
that his obedience may appear to; be ^not a. tribute to his own 
judgment, bat, an- act of conscientious submission to, an institu- 
tion of Grod, which is-.ordained of Grod as his minister to. men ;; fbr 
good, : and in the maintenance and efficiency of which,, whatever 
errors and imperfections may attach to it, is bound up by G-od's 
determination the welfare and .happiness of the social system. : 

The Church owes the State prayers for : its welfare. "I 
exhort," says St. Paul, "that prayers be made for .kings' and all 
that are in authority,, that. we. may lead; a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty." , Surely, no class of men need 
the .prayers of ..their fellow-men , more. Intrusted .with interests 
of great magnitude, called to the. .consideration of many, perplex- 
ing and difficult questions, surrounded by influences that power- 
fully operate to draw them away from .a. course of justice and 
integrity, no class of men have need of .a larger share of. wisdom 
and uprightness; than they; and in their character and action is 
involved to a wide extent individual virtue and .happiness, as 
well as public honour and prosperity. .On those who make . and 
execute the laws depend our tranquillity and comfort in a large 
measure, the opportunity of: leading lives of Christian piety and 
morality , upon earth, free .from molestation and disturbance. 
Surely, then, it is our duty, and our. privilege ; to commend them 
to G-od, the Church publicly, in her splemn assemblies, as she 
does, her members privately by their firesides and in their closets, 
T that Grod would give them grace " to execute Justice and main- 
tain truth." ' a The~- Lord ; givetly wisdom; out of his mouth 
cometh knowledge and understanding." c ,'And the king's heart 
is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will." Let us, then, never forget this great duty 
to the. State, but esteem it a principal part of our loyalty to the 
powers that be, and of .our patriotism 1 toward our country, to 
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pray for our rulers, that those whona God has set over us may 
be just men, "ruling in the fear of the Lord," that he would 
"make our officers peace and our exactors righteousness," and 
that thus the whole body politic, resting on sure foundations and 
blessed with the favour of God, may preserve and transmit the 
principles of peace, order, and liberty to the remotest generations. 
The State owes the Church the preservation of her rights. 
She is a great visible interest in human society. And of all such 
interests the State is the constituted conservator and protector. 
She is not indeed the creature of the State, as we have seen, for 
her charter is a divine commission. Not by State mandate or 
State license is she framed into a society, but by His command 
who authorized her in his name to proclaim his gospel, and pro- 
mised to be with her in her work to the end of the world. She 
is thus a great corporation existing 'in the bosom of the State, 
and existing lawfully there; because she exists by a grant "which 
is paramount to all human authority whatsoever. As such, the 
State is bound to recognise and protect her, to keep her to her 
own work, and punish her if she goes beyond it; but in her work 
to respect her claims and guard her interests. Whatever rights 
pertain to her as a "society existing lawfully among men, are to 
be sacredly respected, and, when occasion requires, vindicated 
and established by the tribunals and officers of public justice. 
The rights to hold and manage such property as she may law- 
fully acquire for purposes accordant to her design; to govern her 
members by laws not conflicting with the law of the land or the 
peace of society; to choose, inaugurate, and place her ministers 
according to her own principles and rules; .and by municipal 
regulations to do whatever is requisite to her own internal peace 
and well-being, are inherent in her. And these the State is 
bound not only to admit and hold sacred, but when occasion 
requires, as in" the case of every other corporation lawfully exist- 
ing in it, to defend and maintain by its active interposition. 

The State owes the Church guardianship of her liberties. To 
interfere, if need be, for the protection of her rights as a corpora- 
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tion lawfully existing within its limits and subject to its care^ we 
have seen to be the duty of the State. Not less is it its duty to 
leave her unmolested and untrammelled in the performance of 
her proper work. She is, by authority from God, the teacher of 
mankind in -the way of duty and salvation. . And the State is 
neither to usurp her office, nor : confine -and embarrass her in its 
discharge. Seditious or immoral teaching it may indeed suppress ; 
for this is not Christian teaching; and the' Church, or any body 
putting itself forward in that capacity, that promulgates tenets 
contrary to the order and virtue of society, in so far abdicates its 
office, and forfeits the immunity that attaches to it. - But truth 
moral and spiritual, as God's messenger to men, she is to have 
liberty to disseminate, by books, and oral teaching, free as the air 
of heaven; for this is her commission from God. And as she is 
the teacher, so is she, in the more enlarged sense, the educator, 
of man. : By. her Sabbaths, her- sanctuaries, her sacraments, her 
ministry, and all subordinate instrumentalities, she is commissioned 
to train up her members for eternal life, to form in them that 
character which is .acceptable to God, and fit , them by the. dis- 
cipline of life for , the fruition ..of his presence in glory. Of all 
these instrumentalities she is to have the 'free, unobstructed 
use and control. The State is not to hinder her in this work by 
an officious -dictation, or by an equally officious assistance". It is 
her work, proper to herself, given her by her Lord to do, and 
for which her responsibility is to Him .alone. The State has : no 
other relation to it than simply that of letting her alone, to do it 
in the best way .she may or can, by her own powers and /instru- 
ments. ' . , -..' ,,;. .,.-, . . . 
.. Such -friendship, harmony, and co-operation of the Church and 
the State is fraught ;with the richest blessings to society. God 
establish it among us,, and make it perpetual ! 
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LECTURE XXII. 

npr. 



THE LITANY. 



But when ye pray, use not; vain repetitions, as the heathen do. 
ST. MATTHEW vi. 7. . 

WHAT our Saviour here condemns is vain repetitions, and not 
repetitions. That he did not condemn repetitions as such is evi- 
dent from his own history. In his last great conflict with " the 
power of darkness," "he went away again and prayed the third 
time, saying the same words. ;; The devotional compositions of 
the Old Testament, too, afford incontrovertible evidence that the 
frequent recurrence, of the same words in the same act of devo- 
tion, especially in the form of a response, is not displeasing to 
God, nor contrary to the nature of true and acceptable prayer. 
When Moses and the children of Israel sang their deliverance 
from Pharaoh and his 'host on the shore of the Eed Sea, we read 
that " Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels 
and dances. And Miriam answered them," that is, responded to 
them, ll Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea." This was, 
no doubt, a sort of refrain or chorus, with which the women /broke 
in at the close of every verse, as the body of the - anthem was 
sung by Moses and the men of the nation. The one hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalm is a striking example of a similar species 
of composition. The verses of the Psalm, are composed of two 
parts, one of which is -variable and the other constant. And as 
the Psalms were performed by two bands of singers, chanting 
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.antiphdnally, the progressive part of the composition was sung by 
one of these, .while at every pause the, other struck in with the 
stationary part or unvarying response "For his mercy endureth 
forever." In this way these words occur in the Psalm no less 
than twenty-seven times. The one hundred and seventh Psalm is, 
after an introduction, divided into' four sections, each devoted to 
a particular instance or illustration of the subject of the Psalm, 
^Grod's merciful deliverance of men out of distress, after which 
it closes with some grateful reflections on God's wonder-working 
power. Each of these sections ends with the words, "Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men !" and when the Psjilm was 
chanted in the temple service, their recurrence was undoubtedly 
marked by a correspondent change in the character of the music, 
the grave or plaintive style which befitted the intervening por- 
tions giving way here to a jubilant 'strain and a fuller burst of; 
sound. We may conceive that the two bands, which elsewhere 
sang alternately, here united,their .voices, and, aided by the whole 
power of the instrumental accompaniment, poured the full tide 
of song along the courts and cloisters of the' temple. Vain repe- 
titions are those which are addressed to false objects .of worship, 
or which are grounded upon false views of the nature and effect 
of prayer. . They characterize that prayer which is repetitions 
because it regards the deity whom, it addresses as such a one as 
ourselves, capable of -being overcome- by importunity, of being 
wearied into consent, or as -a being of such infirmity and imper- 
fection that it may be necessary to arouse his attention or stimu- 
late his sluggish interest by vociferation and perseverance, or that 
in some way proceeds upon the ground that the efficacy of the 
prayer depends upon, or is in any degree enhanced by, the reitera- 
tion of its petition's ; what our Saviour calls, in the words that 
follow the text, a thinking to be heard for our much speaking. 
An instance of vain repetitions we have in the case of those 
worshippers of .Baal whose ignorant 'and misdirected earnestness 
drew forth the solemn 'ridicule of Elijah. They. "called on the 
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name of Baal from morning even, until noon^ saying, Q Baal, 
tear us ! But there was no voice, nor any that answered. And 
they leaped upon the altar 'which was made. .And it came to 
pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud! for 
he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a 
journey, or perad venture- he sleepeth, and must be awaked. And 
they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon- them." A 
lively picture of heathen worship, and of heathen notions of the 
beings to whom such worship-is directed, one which has lost none 
of its truthfulness and applicability in pagan countries by the 
lapse of intervening ages, and which finds, moreover, too close a 
counterpart within the limits of Christendom, wherever Chris- 
tianity has debased itself by a vicious admixture of pagan ideas 
and practices. Those, then, are vain repetitions which arise out 
of such erroneous and unworthy ideas of the -object and of the 
office of prayer as rob it of efficacy and acceptance, rendering 
it a vain oblation, a mere empty offering of wasted breath. The 
vanity, in other words, lies not in the structure of the prayer, 
but in the spirit of the petitioner. But repetitions are not ne- 
cessarily thus vain, because there does not necessarily lurk beneath 
them, any such misconception of the divine nature, or erroneous 
view of the purpose -of supplication. For they may be the na- 
tural outpouring of a fervent spirit, of a heart full of holy 
ardour, and deeply impressed with a sense of the importance of 
its work, easing itself of its burden in an iteration of its re-, 
quests, 'not to awaken the Almighty or overpower him with im- 
portunities, but 'to relieve the soul, straitened in venting itself 
through the poverty of language- by saying again and again the 
same words of the painful pressure within it of groanings which, 
in human speech,' cannot be adequately uttered. And '"when 
the repetition comes as a response, breaking' the flow of .protracted 
prayer in one who leads the devotions of others by a regularly - 
recurring strain of supplication on the part' of those who are le'dj 
experience shows the effect to be advantageous to both the pur- 
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ties, who act thus on one another as a reciprocal stimulus and 
incitement of the spirit of devotion, and operate to one an- 
other as a mutualsafeguard against inattention and forgetfulness. 
I have been led to make these remarks, because the Litany, 
"which comes in at this stage of the service on Sundays, Wednes- 
days; andJFridays, and which therefore properly forms, the subject 
of consideration this evening, is eminently repetitious in its struc- 
ture, consisting- of a rapid and concise enumeration of wants, 
interspersed at short intervals with responsive petitions, recurring 
repeatedly in the same form of speech. Litanies of the same 
general character as this are of ancient use in the Church. The 
word Litany/ in itself, simply signifies a supplication; but it has 
been, by long prescription, appropriated to that particular species 
or form of supplication which I have described above. Litanies 
were at first specially designed for occasions of .public distress and 
humiliation; and though now used, and with great propriety and 
advantage, on ordinary occasions of worship, the deprecatory and 
penitential character which . they largely retain, remains as a 
memorial of their origin. Before the Reformation, the use of 
litanies was attended with processions, as they still are, to a greater 
or less extent, where the benefits of .that great -movement have 
not extended, being recited or chanted responsively by companies 
of priests and worshippers, as'they walked in order either in the 
open air or within the walls of the church. The litanies which 
that era found in existence were greatly disfigured by supersti- 
tions, consisting largely of invocations of.angels and of the Virgin, 
and other saints, to which men, under a false view of their place 
in, the economy of salvation, were taught to resort for succour and 
protection, incurring thereby fearful hazard of idolatry, and in 
manifest derogation of the exclusive office of' the "one Mediator 
between God and man." The Church of England has carefully 
weeded out these corruptions, while it has left the original fabric 
of the Litany .unimpaired and perfect. The result is, that' we 
continue to enjoy.a species of devotion very dear to the Church's 
heart, and in her experience found to be specially edifying and 
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profitable, while we escape the 'errors with which long ages of 
previous darkness tad burdened and polluted it. And now her 
Litany, like her noble cathedrals, stands the memorial at once of 
her wisdom and, her faithfulness, preserved, :but , purified, un- 
changing symbols of the ancient and the Catholic, steadfast 
protests against the modern, the superstitious, and the. Romish. 

Our Litany, as we have it, is a legacy from pur mother Church, 
and is justly rated by us among the most valued of her bequests. 
None of our devotional forms do we love more, or could less 
afford to part with. It is indeed a most noble composition,, and 
occupies, among forms of supplication, much .the same place as 
the Te Deum does among forms of praise. It is among : the.best 
achievements of uninspired piety, and seems to gather into itself, 
as it were, the clarified and concentrated devotion of the Church 
in all space and for all :time. So that Hooker well says of it, 
" It now_remaineth a work, the absolute perfection whereof up- 
braideth with error, or somewhat, worse, them whom in all parts it 
doth not satisfy." He who finds fault with it does nothing' but 
exhibit the perversity and captiousness of his own mirid.i And 
he who would undertake to amend or improve it, essays a bootless 
task, and engages in a silly and vainglorious attempt 

" To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet." 

The Litany embraces excellencies which might almost seein to 
be incompatible, and which certainly are not, easy to unite in the 
same composition. It is copious, and yet brief; clear, and yet 
concise ; plain to the verge of homeliness, and yet dignified and 
even sublime; simple enough for a child, intelligible, and attrac- 
tive to the unlettered, while it presents nothing to offend, and 
much to gratify, the taste of the fastidious and refined. It is 
plain, without being: coarse, and colloquial without becoming 
vuigar, and rises jnto a true eloquence without the arts of oratory 
or the embellishments of rhetoric. It is a nearly perfect enume- 
ration of human wants ; -and yet, while it contrives to bring them 
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all in their turn to view with a clear and affecting distinctness, it 
avoids a wearisome prolixity; and a disgusting minuteness. The 
heart that brings its burden to God's house, whatsoever that 
burden be, shall have here an opportunity to lay it before the 
throne of the heavenly grace; and none shall be compelled to 
depart with the feeling that the Church, in attending to great 
interests and matters of general concernment, has overlooked 
and deprived of utterance his poorwant and care, greater to him 
than all the world beside. Strange must that sorrow be that is 
here not outspoken ; peculiar indeed that necessity that here fails 
to find expression and the relief of casting itself tin God. "What 
prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, or by all 
thy people Israel, which shall know every man the plague of his 
own heart, and spread forth his hands. toward God's house," shall 
here find a ready and a fitting vehicle 'to carry up their requests 
to the open ear of Him whose throne is a mercy-seat, and not as 
a private offering, the inward breathing of a soul that stands alone 
in its needs and petitions, but as the common request of many 
souls, taught by the gospel of Christ to " rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep," coming to the aid 
of the special petitioner with the united cry, "Good Lord, deliver 
us; We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord/' Here are fervour 
and pathos; without passionate words or moving delineations; 
freedom of access, joined with'reverent humility; a sober earnest- 
ness, a respectful boldness, and a quiet and chastened importu- 
nity. But perhaps there is: nothing that so characterizes and 
recommends the Litany as the beautiful and extraordinary union 
which it exhibits of fulness and brevity, particularity and con- 
ciseness, a quality everywhere seen in our Church Service, but 
most eminently here. " To be able to express our minds briefly 
and fully too," says Dr. South, "is absolutely the greatest per- 
fection and commendation that speech is capable of; such a 
mutual communication of our thoughts being, as I may so speak, 
the 1 next approach to intuition, and the nearest imitation of the 
converse of blessed spirits maxle perfect that our condition in. this 
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world can possibly raise us to." " That subject pays his prince 
a much nobler and more acceptable tribute, who tenders him a 
purse of ,gold, than he ,who brings him a whole cart-load of 
farthings/ in which there is weight without worth, and number 
without account." In saying what we have said above, we have 
not intended to indulge in loose and extravagant panegyric, but 
to bestow well-weighed and discriminating praise -praise that will 
be fully justified by all, we are well persuaded, who will bestow 
upon the object of it a careful and impartial examination.^ Our 
familiarity with it, while it undoubtedly strengthens our love, in 
some degree also weakens our critical, appreciation of its beauties 
and excellencies. We have more reason, to thank God than we 
are wont to feel, that, when we come -into his presence to " ask 
for those things which -are requisite and necessary as well for 
the body as the soul," "we do it," to quote the words. of Bishop 
Beveridge, " in a Litany, and in such a Litany as comprehends 
all and every thing that we can ever need to desire of Almighty 
God, either for ourselves or others." , 

On the structure .and contents of the Litany we can speak 
but briefly. And a .brief examination-.will the .better . suffice, 
because it is a composition whose plan and meaning are peculiarly 
evident and perspicuous. Upon, inspection, we perceive that it 
naturally divides itself into four parts or sections, which are com- 
monly known as the Invocation, the Deprecations, the. Interces- 
sions, and the Supplications. 

The Invocation. This consists of an address, first to each of 
the three persons of the Adorable Trinity separately, and then 
to the three persons conjoined as one Grod, repeated first by the 
minister and then by the people, with an entreaty for mercy upon 
ourselves as miserable sinners from each of thein singly and from 
all of them together. Here, that great, underlying, vital doctrine of 
f,he gospel the threefold unity of God is deyotionally professed, 
and appropriated as an element of Christian worship. .And in no 
other way is* this great truth so effectually kept alive, and pre- 
served from becoming a dead and barren, and thereupon soon a 
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forgotten or discarded dogma^ as by such an incorporation. Here 
the life of the heart, in the most living of all its exercises, is 
again and again infused into it ; and by customary use it is 
maintained fresh in the memory and warm in the feelings. The 
persons .of the Trinity are invoked with their proper personal 
distinctions, We call upon God the Father, who is of heaven, 
the celestial Father of the uncreated Son and of all creatures; 
upon God the Son, who is the Bedeemer of the world; and upon 
God the Holy Ghost, who proceedeth from the : Father and the 
Son; and then upon the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three 
persons iind one God: and the burden of. our cry is only mercy. 
This is always in prayer bur first and .principal' pursuit, as it is 
our greatest and "most 'pressing necessity; for .we are, and know 
ourselves to be, miserable sinners, transgressors of God's law, 
plunged in wretchedness by his displeasure. And for this, his 
mercy ; that pardons our sins, and restores us to the hope, of 
happiness is pur only remedy. "Of whom 'then shall we seek 
for succour but of thee, Lord, who for our sins art justly dis- 
pleased?" - 

Next follow the Deprecations. These are, as the name denotes, 
petitions against threatening evil ; and as evil is manifold, so 
they run out into many and various particulars, the harms in 
mind, body, and estate, to which in this world of peril we are 
continually exposed. The whole of this section of the Litany is 
an expansion of the petition of the Lord's Prayer " Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil." It consists mainly of 
clusters of entreaties grouped together, upon a principle of ana- 
logy, each one ending in the response, "Good Lord, deliver us." 
This forms in each instance the grammatical termination of the 
complete sentence which the petitions and the response together 
constitute. This division of the ' Litany commences with an 
appeal to the sparing mercy of the Lord for deliverance from the 
punishment of our own sins and the sins of our ancestors, since, 
in the providence of God, the transgressions of men' en tail evils 
upon their descendants to the third and fourth generation; and 

24* 
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.this is represented as .grounded upon the. fact of our redemption 
by the precious blood of Christ. To this ( the people respond, 
11 Spare us, G-opd Lord." This stands as a. sort of general preface 
to the division. Then follow the groups of petitions mentioned 
above. To analyze them would be impossible, as they stand in 
the composition itself in their . simplest elements and in a most 
lucid and logical order of arrangement. After these follow two 
paragraphs, -with the same response as, before, connected in the 
same grammatical manner, in which the leading steps, and stages 
of Christ's work. of .vicarious humiliation, suffering, and exalta- 
tion for the salvation of sinners are enumerated, and pleaded as 
reasons for mercy. This is what may be called argumentative 
prayer ; and it exemplifies what Job meant when he .said, "I 
would order my cause before him, and. fill my mouth with argu- 
ments." And whence shall a sinner draw effective arguments in 
pleading with God for mercy, save from "the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ?" And where shall he plead them with such hope 
of success as at Christ's own feet, when he reminds him of his 
lowly birth and painful life, his ignominious death and honourable 
victory, and begs him, in all the earnest importunity of Jacob's 
"I will, not let thee go except thou bless me," to "see of 'the 
travail of Ms soul" in saving the purchase of his blood from the 
evils that threaten to destroy it. 

" save me whom thou cam'st to save, 
Nor bleed. and die in vain." . 

Thus Dr. Watts; and well: 

" He knows what arguments I'd take . 

To wrestle with my God; 
I'd plead for his own mercy's sate, - 

And for my Saviour's^ blood." 

The whole rests upon St. Paul's comforting inference : "He. 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered, him up for us all, how 
shall he not with Him also freely giye us all things ?" Surely, 
then, we .may argue, with even greater emphasis, He that spared 
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not himself, but deli vered himself up ; for us all, how shall he not 
with 'himself also freely, give us all things ? Surely, there can be 
no more hopeful .workjfor sinners than that of reminding Christ 
of what he has done for us, and claiming for ourselves at his 
hands the, benefit of his costly labours in our behalf. Such pe- 
titions are sometimes called obsecrations, as they are, what the con-, 
struction of the word indicates, a beseeching God , by all that is 
sacred. . Arid what so sacred as the life, death, and glorification of 
Christ for sinners? ; What other so fruitful or so holy treasury of 
persuasives is anywhere to be found? What other motives and 
arguments, indeed) can the sinner find that will at all bear the 
divine inspection, and befit, or even decent, to present before the 
holy Lord? The final sentence ' of this ^portion of the Litany 
applies the previous strain of entreaty to some of -the principal 
occasions and exigencies of man's existence, the time of tribula- 
tion, the time of prosperity, the hour of death, and the day of 
judgment; -still crying, in view of them and of the trials they 
involve, with a pertinacious . constancy, " Good ; Lord, .deliver us." 
It is worthy of notice that this part of 'the Litany, as indeed all of 
it that follows the invocation, down to the prayer beginning, "We 
humbly beseech thee," is. addressed to the second person of -the 
Godhead. It rises to its close with a kind of climax of strength 
and intensity, and, for pure. simple pathos, majesty, and eloquence, 
has scarcely an equal in human speech. 

. We come-now to the Intercessions. Intercession is that part 
or species of prayer in, which requests are. made in behalf of 
others.. "Christ , ever lijeth to make! intercession for us;" and 
under him and for his sake we are permitted -to intercede for one 
another, and encouraged to believe that our intercession will not 
be unavailing. , It is a delightful part of prayer; and as it brings 
into exercise that one of the primary Christian graces which is 
pronounced the greatest of the three, we may suppose it to be 
peculiarly acceptable to God; and it is, though the indirect, by 
no means the least effectual means of obtaining blessings for our- 
selves. .. '"The Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed 
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for his friends." That division of the Litany on which we have 
now entered consists almost entirely of this species of prayer. 
Twice only in it do the petitioners directly ask good for them- 
selves. It is characterized by an admirable fulness. There are 
few indeed of the conditions of life that are hot remembered in 
it, and fittingly commended to the divine compassion. And 
there are, therefore, few that can come to the sanctuary of God 
with minds anxious and concerned for any of their fellow-mortals 
on one account or another, that do not find here provided for 
them a suitable veiit for their solicitude, and a welcome oppor- 
tunity to "cast their care on Him who careth for them." The 
running response is here changed into " We beseech thee to hear 
us, good Lord." I shall not here attempt" dissection or expla- 
nation. None is necessary. In the space of a few minutes all 
is said that men would desire to say, and in words that the 
simplest can appreciate and the wisest could not improve. This 
section ends in a few earnest ejaculations to Christ, as the Lamb 
of G-od who taketh away the sins of the world, for that peace 
which he alone can produce, that mercy which he alone can 
bestow. : 

The last part of the Litany consists of the Supplications, and is 
so called because the petitions which it contains are simply 
prayers, and do not possess any such distinctive character as 
gives name to the preceding portions. It is sometimes called 
the lesser Litany, as it seems to be, and is, a separate composi- 
tion, which might well be, if provision were so made, performed 
by itself. In the American book it is, with the exception of the 
last prayer, enclosed in brackets, and may be omitted, as on ordi- 
nary occasions of worship it generally is, at the discretion of the 
minister. The reason of the omission is simply the length of 
the service, which, in our indevout age, renders it tedious to 
many. -. It is much to be regretted that any such.reason operates, 
though undoubtedly the allowance is judicious. "The discretion- 
ary part," says Bishop Brownell, "is so excellent and fervent, 
that it will seldom be omitted unless there be some imperious 
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necessity for abridging 'the service. And in .those congregations 
where it is thought expedient generally to omit it, propriety 
would seem to dictate the use of it in all the more solemn 
seasons of the Church." The practice, it is believed, generally 
conforms to this suggestion. " This part of the Litany," we are 
told.. by the same writer, l( was compiled from more ancient ser- 
vices, about six hundred years after Christ, when the barbarian 
nations began to overrun the Christian countries; but if we con- 
sider the troubles of the church militant in every, age, and the 
enemies with whom the good man is .constantly environed, we 
shall perceive that this part of the service is proper and pertinent 
at all times." . It consists first of certain short responsive prayers 
to Christ for mercy. - This is the Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison, 
of the Greek Liturgies. Then follows the Lord's Prayer, always 
an ingredient in Christian prayer, attended by two short respon- 
sive versicles. After this conies a prayer for protection from 
danger, with a suitable response. Then is introduced the first 
verse of the forty -fourth Psalm, in which we encourage ourselves 
in our requests by the> recollection of God's past interventions 
and achievements in behalf of his people, followed by nearly the 
same response. The Gloria Patri is then used as a prayer. A 
few other. alternate supplications follow, closing with the Psalm- 
ist's words, "0 Lord! let thy mercy be showed upon us, as we 
do put our trust in thee.", Here the 'discretionary portion of 
the Litany ends. A prayer of great beauty, for grace to sustain 
us in our troubles and sanctify them to our good, next occurs, 
and with 'this the Litany proper closes, the other prayers which 
are printed at the end of it being taken from the Morning Prayer, 
and placed here merely to prevent the trouble of turning back. 

Such is the Litany. What, then, we want is a heart to pray, 
and not .fit media for its utterance. The theory of prayer our 
Church has wrought out with great accuracy and discernment, 
and nowhere more perfectly than here. But fitting words and 
beautiful formularies are nothing to dead hearts, that do not catch 
their spirit and beat responsive to their touch. The spirit of 
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prayer we must have, or the -utterance of the words of prayer, 
and any measure of aesthetic admiration they may inspire, or of 
pleasurable feeling they may excite, by appealing, to our sense of 
the beautiful and the 'fit, will be but a -vain oblation. What we 
need is a better understanding of ourselves and of God,, a livelier 
feeling of our necessity and^ wretchedness, and a clearer view of 
Christ, in the fulness of his love and sufficiency, as the resource 
and refuge of sinners ; and then the fitting words we have, will 
become instinct with spiritual life, and grow all luminous, as it 
were, with the manifested presence and power of the Heavenly 
Paraclete. "Lord, teach us to pray, and touch our lips with a 
live coal from off thine altar." "Then shall the offering of 
Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant : to the Lord, as in the days of 
old, and as in former years." 
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LECTURE XXIII. 



PRAYER FOR THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE. 

And there are differences of administrations, ~but the same Lord. 
"--.. 1 COR. xii. 5. ' 

THE word which is here rendered administrations is more 
correctly translated ministries, and so indeed it is given in the 
margin,* which is, you know, of equal , authority ; with the text. 
It denotes ecclesiastical offices or functions. These, the passage 
before us tells us, were not in that age always themselves one and 
the same, though. an emanation .from- " the same Lord," but were 
differently distributed, to men for various designs and purposes. 
If the text ha,s direct reference to that variety of supernatural 
powers which in the beginning of the gospel were temporarily 
conferred upon the Church to meet the peculiar exigencies of the 
period, there seems to be no reason to doubt that it also .includes 
in its scope those "divers orders .of ministers" "which God, by 
his providenqe" and "Holy Spirit" has "appointed" permanently 
"in his Church" for world-wide and perpetual needs, and uses. 

One of the principal peculiarities which distinguishes the 
Church of which we are members in the eyes of the world, is the 
episcopal constitution of its ministry, with the accompanying 
allegation on her part that she holds herself, in. this feature of her, 

* In places where the translators were not quite certain of the meaning, they 
inserted one rendering in the text, and others which seonied to them of nearly 
or quite equal value in the margin, feeling, as they themselves sa.y in their 
prefatory address to the u reader, "that fearfulness would better beseem us than 
confidence, and, if we will resolve, to resolve upon modesty." 
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polity, the depositary and representative of a primitive and divine 
principle impressed upon his Church by the hand of Grod at her 
origin, which she is hound to maintain whole and incorrupt for 
conscience' sake, and to hand on to the generations following as 
a sacred and inviolable deposit. Not as a measure of utility and 
expediency, and for the sake of certain advantages which it is 
supposed to confer, nor out of mere reverence for antiquity and 
to pattern after the example of early times, does she so tenaciously 
hold to it, but as a part of her Christian obedience and birthright, 
and as means of preserving to herself a living gift of her E,e^ 
deemer, which she recognises as brought down to her in it as 
the pledge of his perpetual blessing, and as the chain that con- 
nects her vitally with that organization which he set. up in the 
world, and promised always to honour with his presence. And 
for the same reason not wilfully, in any love of isolation, or in 
any hate of any who seek to follow Christ- does she maintain, 
herself in a state of firm and unyielding separateness from those 
whose misfortune or whose error it is to have lost or discarded 
that gift. Not from any abstract idea of what, is fit in itself, or 
of what was original in the Church, has she framed her polity. 
She has not framed it at all. If she had, by that fact, in. what- 
ever shape, in the actual or any other, it would have been spurious. 
She has not framed it : it came to her as a part of her being, by 
orderly derivation from them who, by divine inspiration and the 
immediate dictation, of the Lord Jesus Christ, framed the being 
and the polity of his Church together, to go on together, by a 
fixed and unalterable law of continuance and descent; till time 
shall be no longer. She has no liberty in the premises whatever. 
She dares not do, otherwise than she does'; for she fears, nay, sha 
thinks she knows, that in so doing she would incur her great 
Master's displeasure, and experience the forfeiture of that which 
she accounts her most honourable distinction, the immediate jewel 
and. treasure of her earthly existence. 

For such a conviction she should have a reason, and she be- 
lieves she has one of the most ample and satisfactory character ; 
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and, by exhibiting it always modestly and respectfully,, but firmly 
and plainly, she stands always ready, in accordance with the 
apostle's injunction, " to give an answer to every one that asketh 
a reason of the hope that is in her, with meekness "and fear." 
This evening, when the Prayer for our Bishops and other Clergy 
offers itself for consideration, may usefully be devoted to an 
exhibition of the reason very sketchy and imperfect it must 
be for the want of adequate time and space of the reason, I 
say, which she has for being as she is in this respect. The 
question is historic, and it must therefore receive a historic eluci- 
dation. How was it with the Church of Christ in this particular 
at the first? 

We take, then, our position at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, that is, at about two hundred years after the birth of Christ. 
We choose this point of time, because, by universal admission, so 
far as we know, episcopacy had 'then everywhere quiet and un- 
disputed possession of the Qlmrcli. The evidence of this fact is 
so clear and overwhelming, that none have the temerity to gain- 
say the conclusion. Episcopalians and non-episcopalians are 
agreed, that at this period there was no such thing upon earth as 
a. non-episcopal Christianity. The admission seems to us fatal; 
nevertheless it is made, simply because it is impossible to refuse 
it ; and they who have made it must find the best way they can 
to make it square with their theories. Two hundred years after 
Jesus Christ -wa's born, one hundred after the last of the original 
apostles went to his rest, wherever Christianity was, there was 
episcopacy also ; everywhere bishops, with their attendant pres- 
byters and deacons, the power of perpetuating their own rank and 
of ordination generally vesting in the first, and the other orders 
of the ministry filling the same stations and discharging the same 
functions substantially as they do at the present day; So history 
distinctly testifies, and the point is not in controversy. Episco- 
pacy then existed, and in its purity and simplicity, without those 
human additions and arrangements, by which, after it became the 
religion of the state, it was alloyed and disguised. 

25 
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.- It is worthy of notice also, in the second place, that the epis- 
copacy of that day wears the appearance on the pages of history 
of a mature and well-established system. There are nowhere 
symptoms upon it, of recency, crudeness, or conflict. Episcopacy 
Was nowhere maintaining its ground by dint of controversy, no- 
where treated as an intrusion. It wears no appearance of an 
adverse possession, but seems to hold its place by a prescription 
as peaceful and steadfast as any thing else that pertained to the 
Church. No voice complains of it as an innovation ; it is not 
charged with having crept in insidiously and stealthily ; it is not 
accused of having been foisted upon the Church by cunning or 
ambition ; it is not viewed With suspicion and anxiety as a new 
and doubtful experiment. It has rather that air of repose and 
firmness which indicates general usage and consent in its favour. 
Neither then, nor for thirteen hundred years afterwards, was it 
the subject of controversy, complaint, or objection. 

We are to remember, in the third place, that at this time the 
Church was widely diffused. Though Christianity had not as 
yet become the dominant religion of the Roman empire, it was fast 
becoming so. Scarcely a corner of the world, as it was known to 
the Romans, was then unvisited by the beams of the Sun of 
righteousness. There were Christians everywhere, as Pliny 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan. "The contagion of this super- 
stition/' says he, "has not seized cities only, but the lesser towns 
also, and the open country." f We are but of yesterday," says 
Tertullian, in his Apology for the Faith, " and we have filled your 
cities, towns, islands, and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the 
forum." "There is not a nation," says Justin Martyr, "either 
.of Greek or barbarian, or of any other name -even of those who 
wander in tribes and live in tents amongst whom prayers and 
thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and Creator of. the 
universe in the name of the crucified Jesus." We are not, then, 
inquiring into the case of an obscure sect, that was confined to a 
few remote localities and attracted little attention, but of a religion 
wide-spread, observable, generally known, whose rapid and extra- 
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ordinary growth its friends publicly exulted over; and its enemies 
as openly mourned. From the rocky shores of lona, on the west 
of Scotland,, to the borders of India on the East, and from frozen 
Scythia on the North to the burning wastes of Africa on the South, 
was Christianity known and diffused; and everywhere, as to its 
outward regimen and constitution, was it one thing, everywhere 
an episcopal Christianity, governed and taught by bishops, priests, 
and. deacons, filling and exercising their, respective functions as 
they do among us. 

We are to notice, in the fourth place, that the change by which 
it is claimed; by some that this state of things was substituted for 
an earlier system, if any such there .ever was, could not possibly 
Jiave been unattended with conflict and commotion. There were 
principles and interests standing in opposition to it which would 
never have yielded to such an innovation without a fierce and 
protracted struggle. A large and influential body of men the 
clergy must have everywhere surrendered rights which they re- 
garded as given them by Heaven, and allowed an equal to be ele- 
vated over them and to absorb into himself powers which before 
they had possessed in common. This is not the -manner of men. 
Conscience, as well as self-love, would interpose strong objections 
and remonstrances ; and these would make themselves heard. 
Here and there, under circumstances favourable to it, the trans- 
formation might have been effected, rarely indeed, spontaneously 
and quietly. The result would hardly fail to be diversity and 
confusion the new polity in some places firmly established, the 
old in some .places firmly holding its ground, in others sup- 
planted, but with murmuring, dissatisfaction, and resistance. 
Fragments of the defeated regimen would remain here and there 
for a long time, we should be apt to say, always, unless crushed 
and exterminated by gome authority stronger than, any that then, 
existed in the Church v For the Church was as yet independent 
of the State, and, free to regulate its institutions according to its 
own, choice, subject to no coercive interference of the civil power 
in its internal affairs. The change is improbable in itself, sure 
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to provoke opposition, effected, if at all, with difficulty and delay, 
not to be accomplished universally but by the strong arm of -com- 
pulsion. . 

Once more : in the fifth place, this was an age of intelligence 
and literature. What was done in it was.not likely to be lost in 
oblivion for the want of men to discuss and record it. Nor have 
its literary monuments perished, in fact. Christianity did not 
make its appearance in the world in a land or an age of darkness. 
Roman civilization was at its height. It was an age of thinkers 
and writers ; and so momentous a circumstance as the upgrowth 
of a new religion, that rapidly converted and overran ancient 
systems of belief and worship, and built itself up upon their 
ruins, could not fail to occupy heads and set pens in motion. 
Christianity speedily became. a power in society, and its changes 
and movements were noticeable and significant. Moreo'ver, it 
had writers of its own to chronicle its history, and to debate its 
great questions of opinion and policy. Friends and enemies have 
written of the gospel in the first centuries of its existence, and 
their writings remain ; but not one word do they contain of a 
change, which, nevertheless, must have involved agitation and 
dispute, disturbed the Church, and been felt in society at large. 
"Was there, then, any such change? Is it probable ? Will any 
thing short of the fullest and clearest .proof establish such a 
fact? Is there any such proof? We are ignorant of any. We 
are not, to be sure, unaware that Jerome is quoted to sustain the 
position that episcopacy had grown up in the Church in the 
interval between its origin and the third century, and was not, 
therefore, one of its original features. But we must say that the" 
cause seems to us desperate that relies upon such evidence. He 
does, indeed, say. in one place, that when, there began to be 
parties in the Church, and men said, "I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas," one of Christ's ministers everywhere 
was chosen and set over the rest. But, in the first place, as we 
know from St. Paul, that this took place in v the Apostles' time, 
ibis at once puts episcopacy back into the Apostles' days, and" 
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stamps it as an- inspired and divine thing; and, in the next place, 
the change which he speaks of is sufficiently answered in the 
establishment of a local, diocesan episcopacy, in the place of that 
joint oversight which had previously been exercised over the 
whole Church by the apostles as a body. What he elsewhere 
says of a bishop differing from a presbyter only in the power of 
ordaining, is strange proof indeed that Jerome held them not to 
differ at all. But there is still another saying of Jerome, that is 
too perspicuous -to be misunderstood, and in the light of which 
all his other sayings, if they are candidly dealt with, will be in- 
terpreted; and that is this: "What Aaron, and his sons, and the 
Levites were in. the temple, the same let the bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons' claim to be in the Church." _ 

"We are brought, then, to this conclusion; that in order to 
sustain the position that episcopacy was an innovation or departure 
from the original constitution of the ministry, we must believe 
that within about -two hundred years from the birth of Christ, 
and when his religion had spread itself to the bounds of the then 
known world, simultaneously in every part of the Church a radi- 
cal revolution took place in the constitution of its ministry, which, 
though contrary to the mind of Christ, and opposed to the inte- 
rests of a numerous and influential body of men, excited no oppo- 
sition or notice, at least none that has left a trace upon the 
history of the times, in the writings of friends or enemies, though 
the age was an intelligent one, and not at all. unfruitful in books 
and writers. He may believe it who can. Well did 1 Sir Edward 
Bering, himself at first a Puritan, 'and an active enemy of the 
Established Church, though subsequently convinced of his error 
in the days of the Long Parliament, say, in his place as a member 
of that celebrated body, "They who deny that ever any such 
bishops that is, bishops presiding over presbyters were in the 
best and purest times, I entreat some one of them to show rne, 
teach me, how I may prove that ever there was an Alexander of 
Macedon, a Julius Csesar, or a William the Conqueror." "When 
I shallsee," says Chillingworth, the author of the famous saying, 

25* 
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,' 

"The Bible the religion of Protestants/' "all tlie falbles in the 
metamorphosis acted, and prove true stories j when I shall see 
all the democracies, and aristocracies in the world lie down and 
sleep, and awake into monarchies, then will I -begin to believe 
that presbyterial government, having continued in the Church 
during the apostles' times, should presently after, against the 
apostles' doctrine and' the will of Christ, be whirled about like a 
scene in a mask,. and transformed into episcopacy." "Imagine 
that the spirit of Diotrephes had entered into some, or a great 
many of the presbyters, and possessed them with an ambitious 
desire of a forbidden superiority : was it .possible they should 
attempt and achieve it at once without any opposition or contra- 
diction ? And besides, that the contagion of this ambition should 
spread itself and prevail, without any noise or notice taken of it, 
through all the churches of the world; all the watchmen in the 
mean time being so fast asleep, and all the dogs. so dumb, that 
not so much as one should open his mouth .against it." We have 
never yet seen any way of making the acknowledged facts of 
history square with the supposition that the original constitution 
of the Christian ministry was 'any other than episcopal, which did 
not seem to 'us to overthrow all historic probability, and threaten 
in the end to subvert all historic truth. ; 

If, now; we turn to the Scriptures, we find nothing that is con- 
tradictory of our. position, much that is confirmatory of it, much 
indeed that is noways easy to reconcile with any other.- We 
discover in them nothing that compels us to adopt the theory of 
a change encumbered with such grave objections as those which 
we have just considered ; much to convince us that no such 
change occurred, but that the Christianity of the third century 
was the consistent prolongation and continuance of the Chris- 
tianity of the first. The New Testament do_es not contain a 
detailed scheme of Church polity, but it has many incidental 
notices of a polity in its great outlines, already formed and ad- 
vancing to compactness and completion. We have read it, we 
hope, carefully and honestly; and we can.. truly say, we have 
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never found in.it one word to 'favour .the idea of an original 
equality in Christ's ministers, much that we do not know how to 
reconcile with any such supposition. Even in our Lord's life- 
time there was imparity among those whom he commissioned "to 
preach him. He chose twelve, whom he named Apostles, and 
afterwards he sent out other seventy also, with inferior powers 
and an inferior rank. After his ascension the Apostles became 
the chief rulers of the Church. They ordained elders or pres- 
byters in every city where the gospel made converts, and com- 
missioned deacons by the solemn imposition of hands, who not 
only took charge of the Church's alms and charities, but adminis- 
tered baptism and engaged in preaching the word. That the 
apostolic office was not merely temporary, and confined to the 
original incumbents, seems also. plain.. The first act of the 
apostles, after their Lord's departure, was to fill the place of Ju- 
das by the appointment of Matthias. Subsequently we find 
Paul and Barnabas, called Apostles. There are others to whom 
the appellation seems to be applied, though not so directly. 
Timothy is sent to Bphesus, and Titus to Crete, with powers in 
their nature strictly episcopal. In the seven churches of Asia 
there was an officer, called, in the language of the Apocalypse, an 
angel, a word in meaning almost identical with apostle, who evi- 
dently sustained a. position of special and undivided authority 
and responsibility in them, though' there were in one of these 
churches, we know, and probably in the rest, many presbyters. 
The second order of the ministry were then called indiscriminately 
bishops,' and elders or presbyters, the first, apostles; but ancient 
writers tell us that, as the first holders of the apostolic dignity 
passed away, and as their successors became stationary and in- 
vested with a particular diocesan jurisdiction, they relinquished 
the title of apostle, out of reverence for the twelve, and took the 
name of bishops, which was no longer borne by the presbyters. 
What there is in these facts, which lie upon the face, of the New 
Testament, to sustain the claims of parity, .we cannot discover. 
But they do form just that foundation, upon which" just such a 
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state of things as we have found existing in the early part of the 
third century would' naturally grow up, with no other change 
than that which arises in the process of bringing a system to 
maturity, and giving it needful expansion and completeness. 
That any other change took' place in the constitution of the 
ministry during the intervening period, is r we believe, the, merest 
dream, unsustained alike by sacred and secular history,- the in- 
vention of men who first rashly departed from the divine pattern, 
and then cast about them for arguments to justify their course. 
Christian writers who lived during this period speak of the 
ministry in terms which show that its constitution in their time 
was episcopal. Such, we doubt not, it was in the beginning, 
and such, we believe, it is Grod's pleasure that it shall- be to the. 
end. The first Reformers, even such of them as relinquished 
episcopacy, held to the same opinion. None of them threw it 
off as one of the corruptions of the gospel. None of them sup- 
posed that, in adopting the system of equality, they were return- 
ing to the primitive platform. This was the afterthought of a 
second generation. Their language in regard to it was depreca- 
tory and apologetic. They merely sought to justify it as a tem- 
porary arrangement, thrust upon them by the force of circum- 
stances, and congratulated the Reformed Church of England on 
its happier lot. Calvin shall speak for them. " The episcopate 
itself," says he, "'had its appointment from Grod. The office of a 
bishop was instituted by the authority and defined by the ordi- 
nance of God." It were endless to quote the admissions on this 
point which are scattered through the writings of the early Re- 
c ormers. Lxither, though holding laxer views upon the subject 
than most of his coworkers, consented to dispense' with episcopacy 
only when he despaired of obtaining episcopal ordination for his 
preachers, and recommended its preservation wherever it might 
be retained together with the integrity of Christian doctrine. 
Calvin at one time made overtures to the English Church for an 
extension of the episcopate to his followers, and might have suc- 
ceeded but for popish machinations. Even John Knox gave 
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Scotland a polity which involved the great episcopal principle of 
the oversight of ministers by an ecclesiastical superior, as in his 
view best and most primitive. Pure presbyterianism was the 
second stage of reform, in Scotland, not reached till her lion- 
hearted reformer had ended his course. We believe we may 
safely, say that the parity of ministers, as a principle, was no- 
where an original doctrine of the Protestant Reformation.* 

Such then is the ground on which the Church of which we are 
members, in .the Preface to her Ordinal, declares -that "it is evi- 
dent to all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles' time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. And therefore, to the intent that these Orders may be 
continued, and reverently used and esteemed in the Church, no 
man shall be accounted, or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or 
Deacon in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said 
functions, except he be qalled, tried, . examined, and admitted 
thereunto according to the form hereafter following, or hath had 
Episcopal Consecration or Ordination;" -a conclusion not rashly 
or uncharitably made, as we believe, but in strict accordance with 
the evidence, and in simple fidelity to the obligations that rest 
upon her as a pure and genuine branch of the Catholic Church 
of God. 

The- con elusion of the whole matter is, then, that God at the 
beginning gave his Church a ministry in three ranks or orders, 
and committed to the first of them the exclusive power of per-, 
petuating itself and the other two to the end of the world;. and 
that therefore such a ministry is of divine authority and per- 
petual obligation in the Church of Christ. We have great reason 
to thank G-od that we possess it, and that through the long tract 
of .ages,; with all their commotions and vicissitudes, we are able 
to trace it in orderly descent from the original fount of its power. 



* See a pretty copious collection of authorities from the Keformers on this 
point, in Marshall's Notes on Episcopacy, chap. iv. 
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The branch of the goodly stock -which in the first century was 
planted on the shores of Britain yet flourishes, and "'brings 
forth fruit in old age. to show how true the Lord our strength: is, 
and that there is no unrighteousness in him;" while its boughs 
are- spread everywhere, and the nations of men rejoice in its 
goodly shade. Let us prize the blessing, and. cherish it carefully, 
but always with a deep sense of the responsibility that attaches 
to it, and the memory in our hearts that "to whom much ia 
given of them much will be required." A dead Church cannot 
be saved by its genuineness nor the regularity of its outward 
institutions. Only as we cherish the Lord's truth, obey the 
Lord's will, and perform the Lord's work, can we hope for the 
Lord's favour, and enjoy his presence as a glory in our midst and 
a wall of fire round about us. 

The lack of such a ministry cannot but be a great loss; and 
disadvantage. We are not called upon to say just what it is/ 
or how great. We leave that to the Lord. We are to walk 
charitably and peaceably with "all that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity," and :endeavour to servehim, though we can- 
not compromise principle nor conceal the 1 truth. We rejoice at 
all the evidence we have that the defect is not such as to intercept 
his grace, or prevent the manifestation of Christian excellence 
and Christian usefulness. But still we cannot doubt that the 
loss is serious, lamentable. One effect of it seems to be -palpable. 
With the removal of the primitive ministry, the principle of 
unity, cohesion and stability seems to have departed. . Division- 
has become the remedy of all evils, and fearfully augments, the 
disease it attempts to cure. The slightest causes are suffered to 
rend ecclesiastical organizations asunder, and the strength of 
Christians is largely wasted in rivalries and contentions, while 
the ungodly world looks on in scorn and derision. We presume 
not to prophesy of the end, for that is with Grod; but we pray that 
God will bring into the way of truth all those who have erred 
and are deceived, and speedily fetch home to his flock those other 
sheep of his which are not of this fold; that we all may be one, 
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as Christ and his father are one, that the world may believe that 
God hath sent him. 

Finally, my brethren, your ministers need your prayers, greatly 
need them. Their work is great and arduous, their responsibility 
high and awful, their ' trials severe, the effects of their character 
.and conduct momentous. St. .Paul said, "Brethren, pray for 
us;" arid who are they that coine after him, that they should not 
adopt. his request? Brethren, pray for us. Pray for us for our 
sake, for we greatly need your prayers ; pray for us for your 
own, for it is God that gives the increase. "Ye are God's 
husbandry; ye are God's building/' not ours. He alone can 
make us " a savour of life unto life" unto you, and as a means to 
this end he has appointed your prayers. Pray for us, then, in your 
closets, and in your families, and ;in^ the courts of the Lord's 
house. Pray for us, that we may be qualified for our work,. and 
clothed with salvation; that God would "illuminate all Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of 
his word, and that both by their preaching and living. they may 
set it forth) and show it accordingly ;" that " the word spoken, by 
their mouths may have such success that it -may never be 'spoken 
in vain;" and that he would "shed down upon our clergy and 
upon the congregations committed to their, care the healthful 
Spirit pf his grace, and, in order that they may truly please him, 
pour upon them the continual dew of his blessing. " , 

"So shall the bright succession run 
' Through all the courses of the sun; 

. Whilst unborn Churches, by their care 

Shall rise and flourish large and fair." 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



PRATER FOR ALL CONDITIONS OF MEN. 

< ' ' 

7 exJwrt tJiat intercessions be made for all men. 1 TIM. ii. 1. 

-' - 

THE Prayer for all Conditions of Men is a comparatively mo- 
dern composition. It was introduced into the English Book at 
the last revision of the Liturgy in 1661, immediately after the 
Savoy Conference ; and was composed either by Bishop Sanderson 
or Bishop Gunning there is little doubt, by the latter. The 
Savoy Conference was a meeting of leading episcopal and non- 
. conformist divines, held in a building called the Savoy, in Lon- 
don, at the period of the Restoration of Charles -II., designed to 
adjust the terms of a reconciliation between the Church and the 
Dissenters, and secure the comprehension of the latter within the 
bosom of the national Church; It failed completely of its main 
object; but it led to a review of the Prayer Book. by the next 
Convocation, in which the English Liturgy received 'its final al- 
terations, and was brought into the shape which it has ever since 
retained. The changes, however, adopted at that time, were not 
very numerous nor important. Among them was the introduc- 
tion of a Prayer for all Conditions of Men, and a General Thanks- 
giving into the Daily Service. In the English Book, in conse- 
quence of this modern origin, they both stand among the Occa- 
sional Prayers and Thanksgivings, though, I believe, as among 
us, invariably used. In our Book, they are, with more propriety 
and convenience, inserted in the body of the Service. 

The objections that lie against prayer in general in rationalizing 
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minds, are thought to weigh with accumulated force against in- 
tercessory prayer; If it is difficult to believe that God will grant 
men blessings in answer "to their own requests,- it is' still; more 
difficult to believe that he will bestow them in answer to the re- 
quests of others. ..' If his immutability stands in the way of the 
one} not only his immutability, but his rectitude, it is said, stands 
in the way 'of the .other. Kesponsibility is strictly individual, 
indivisible, and intransferable. Every man must be dealt with 
according to what he himself is. As he shares the moral good 
or evil that attaches to him with no other being/, but it is strictly 
and exclusively his own, so to this alone can. God have regard 
in dealing with him: What others may wish about him and 
prayers are but'wishes expressed to God can form nopart of the 
ground 'of God's treatment of him. To suppose that it does, is 
to think unworthily of God; 'for it is to attribute a weakness to 
him, as though he could be swayed -from his purposes purposes 
framed with the clearest knowledge of beings, and the most exact 
and up right estimate of their claims, by appeals to his feelings, 
and pleas which, however valid and 'weighty in themselves, are 
entirely aside from- the case of the individual -who is to-be bene- 
fited. To be .dealing with men in "a manner not dictated by any 
thing in themselves, but according to the character and desires 
of other beings,, is therefore as irreconcilable -with rectitude, as re- 
gard to prayer in general is inconsistent with constancy and uri- 
ohahgeableness.' ' . ; 

With believers in the Scriptures such objections weigh nothing; 
because, receiving the Bible as the Word of God, they deem it 
far safer to rely oh what God tells us about himself, than on what 
we may judge about him of ourselves, thinking it-altogether more 
probable that we should err in bur judgment of. God, than that 
he should either testify falsely concerning himself, or contravene 
any principle 'of equity or fitness in his ways. But, besides, it 
may weir be doubted, "it is thought, by any thoughtful mind, 
whether, strictly personal as man's.accountability unquestionably ~ 

is, there are apparent, in God's dealings with men dwelling in 

26 
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.the social state, any signs of such a singling and isolation of the 
individual as is. pretended; and whether, indeed, the/whole courso 
of God's providence is not the flattest contradiction of the prin . 
ciple 1 on which the objection is founded. Such doubt is in: our 
mind even a deep conviction;, and we think that this conviction, 
sustained, as we believe it to be, by an extensive array of facts, 
together with the clear testimony of Scripture, supplies the suf- 
ficient confutation of: the shallow fallacy that, lies at the bottom 
of all skepticism on this subject; and establishes ; the truth in re- 
gard to. it, in opposition to all cavils, on the firmest and most im- 
movable basis. ' ..-'.. ;'.-.. 

We will look at our subject in the light of Scripture, in view 
of the analogies of Providence, and, in respect to. its inward 
principle and spiritual intent, the reasons -that underlie and 
sustain it. . . 

Looking/ at our subject in the light of the Scriptures, we can- 
not fail to be struck with the peculiar richness of the testimony 
which, they bear in relation to it. , God, in his treatment of men, 
both individually and as -bodies, as.they describe him to us, seems 
to have peculiarly delighted in putting honour on the prayers, of 
his servants; and respect to them stands, prominent in his word 
among the motives which, have prompted and regulated his. deal- 
ings, with. nien. Among the foremost of the causes -which have 
determined his course of action toward persons and communities, 
as his word sets them forth, stands intercessory prayer., And as 
Scripture may be regarded as, in an important sense, an unveil- 
ing of the hidden springs that actuate and; fashion the .ways of 
God, an admitting us to,behold the 'retired fountains from which 
flow those visible phenomena of which we ordinarily see, but the 
surface, they may be regarded as a key to Providence, a revela- 
tion to us j>f the .principles and considerations on which it is 
wont to proceed. For we are by no means .to regard the facts of 
Scripture as exceptional and anomalous, any further than as they 
may happen to.be miraculous; nor to consider them .as peculiar 
and different in their character from other .events in the history 
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of mankind, but rather as given to us. as specimens of what God 
is always and everywhere doing specimens, with 'God's own 
solutions annexed, : to be of use to us ; in solving. such other cases 
of a, similar description as ; may offer themselves to 'our notice. 
Eor we are : to consider that God works by rules, and by rules im- 
mutable, marked by constancyj uniformity^ and fixedness. He 
never acts capriciously,; wantonlyj freakishly ; growing weary, after 
a time, of one set^ of principles, and taking up another in their 

stead. "<He is in one mind, and who can turn him?" "the 

* ' .'.' . > . 

same yesterday, and to-day, -and forever." Considerations that 

ever had weight with him have the same weight with him now,; 

- circumstances to which he was once wont to have regard in 1 act- 
ing, have not, we may be assured,' fallen into neglect in the course 
of .time. Eor what is the whole ; of what we call time to him 
"who inhabiteth eternity," -to whom,' therefore, eternity, is an 
unchanging present, an incessant : .now, with whom "one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day 1" 

We see, then, when we open this book/of the revealing of the 
secret springs of God's acting in the affairs of this world, dis- 
played as prominent among them, a regard; to the prayers of men: 
fpr one another ; and -we cannot doubt, therefore, that this reason 
iSsStill operative, "and that noWj as of :old^ the sources of the out- 
ward phenomena of life of the great changes that alter the 
condition of states- and nations, as well as the lesser mutations 
of individual existence lie largely in sanctuaries and in closets, 
and even in the sighing of the hearts: of men .as they labour at 
their work or walk by the wayrnore probably in these than in 
cabinets and in camps, or in- any. direct acting of the 'will or wis- 

, dom of man. And thus we may Relieve that we/ in this assem- 
bly, relying on his promise that when two or three are gathered 
together in his name he will grant their requests, may be doing 
more to influence the-current of events, if we -do indeed pray, and 
not merely seem to-pray, than many of the most noticeable and 
mighty agencies that are at work in 'the world. If or we, oy his 
appointment, -have power with ^ God ; while they, in all their 
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visible, strength and magnitude, are, without him, nothing but 
pitiful "weakness and inefficiency., .And if we will let God be his 
own expositor and "no ruan.knoweth the. things of God but the 
Spirit of God" we shall.be better satisfied by his testimony that 
such a course of procedure accords with .his nature and character, 
and is fit and wise for him to pursue, than shaken in our: belief 
of it by all the ingenious and plausible reasonings,-of men to the 
contrary. " For vain man would be wise, though he is born as 
a wild ass's colt;" while we ought always- to remember, that in. 
truth "we are of yesterday and know nothing." 

Invisible powers, and powers whose .operations axe less conr 
spicuous and noticeable, are well known., to be among the .most 
potent of the influences at work in the world of nature, as the 
gases that float unseen in the atmosphere, the air itself, and the 
electric fluid, that-wings its viewless way; with. a speed and force 
that man cannot measure or compute. These jrat to shame and 
defeat, with a mortifying ease^ the coarse, strong instrumentalities ' 
which men can see, and are wont to count upon. , The main- 
spring of a watch is a tiny coil, and yet, when it ceases to work, 
the larger and more noticeable wheels all lose their rnoti'on. It 
is not different in the spiritual world. .The least thought of and 
observed of all the -forces that operate in -men's affairs is perhaps 
that which, in fact, produces the greatest results. .Prayer has 
power with God. "The effectual fervent,. prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much. Elias was as a man, subject -to like passions 
with us; and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it 
rained not on the earth for, the space of three years and six 
months. And he prayed again,- and the heavens gave rain, and 
the earth brought ,forth her fruit." Oh ! we know, not what a 
mighty element in human affairs prayer- is, lodged, not in the 
hands of earth's mighty and eminent ones/ but in private men, 
men of low estate, men on sick beds, men in dungeons, women- 
intent on the duties of their stations, little children, 1 all conquer- 
ing by the irresistible, might of weakness. " For if some angel 
will come down, the hosts of Sennacherib shall bow in death 
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sooner and more numerously, than, all that ever fell in the 
bloodiest battle." And. the angel shall- be as likely to comedown 
at the instance of one of whom the world knows nothing or 
thinks little, as at his whom it counts the greatest. Prayer is 
the right arm of faith^the hand ^ which it puts forth to take and 
wield the things^ that God gives it. And by .it, through God ? s 
coming to its eall ; ;to achieve its tasks/and fight its battles, has it 
"subdued kingdoms, wrought' righteousness, -obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence -of fire, es- 
caped the edge of .the sword, out of weakness been made strong, 
waxed valiant in fightj turned to flight the armies of the aliens." 
Nor has it lost its energy by time. . Still is- it ; living' and active, 
and a'great force 1 in society, though worldly eyes fail to discern 
it, and skeptics treat it with ridicule. The .prayers of a good 
man for 'others ascend up before God as a sweet -incense, and, as 
the unseen moisture that steals upward from the ground returns 
in showers that water the earth; they come ; down again in bless- 
ings that spread around him in a wide circumference. - 
'--Scripture, abounds in instances of the success of -intercessory 
supplication, marking it as an instrumentality which God greatly 
delights in and peculiarly .honours. Abraham,' Moses, Samuel, 
David, Elijah, Daniel,', were all illustrious instances of the efficacy 
of intercession. Nor is the New Testament barren of like; in- 
stances. It was when the Church .were gathered together pray- 
ing for , Peter, that the .angel came to burst his bonds and set him 
free. St. Paul is always comforting the converts to 'the gospel 
with the assurance that he- is praying, for them, and always .ask- 
ing their prayers for himself and his associates in labour in re- 
turn. ; Everywhere in J the New Testament, indeed, is interces- 
sion treated as, among, the -highest and most delightful of Chris- 
tian duties, and one of the most effectual means of procuring 
blessings for mankind. "There are -at least- two instances in 
Scripture in : which . God directly appoints the intercession of 
another as the condition of his mercy. God said to Abimelech, 
when he had'ftakel Sarah to him in ignorance of her true relation 
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to Abraham, "Now, therefore, restore the man his wife,' for lie is 
a prophet,, and he shall pray for th'ee, and thou shalt live." And 
in like manner he said to the three friends of Job, "Go to my 
servant Job, and offer up; for yourselves a burnt-offering, and 
my servant Job shall pray for you; for him will I accept; lest I 
deal with you according to .your folly.". This is very striking, 
as it shows the especial honour which God, in doing good to men, 
chooses /to put upon this instrumentality. And thus it appears, 
that if we will allow God to be the best expositor of his own deal- 
ings, and the best guardian of his own glory^ we cannot doubt that 
he is .not only the God that heareth prayer, but the God that 
rejoices to listen to the intercession of 'his servants. 

The efficacy of intercessory prayer answers 'the. analogy of Pro- 
vidence. It is most untrue, 1 as I have said above, that God in 
dealing with men in this life treats them singly, and without re- 
ference to their social relations. The contrary of this is indeed 
most abundantly manifest. So far from it, society is a compli- 
cated network of mutual influences, interlacing one another end- 
lessly; so lhat no man stands . simply in the atmosphere of his 
own life, but every man in the shadow of ' a thousand lives, even 
91010 living in the fading ,but not exhausted penumbra of lives 
that expired ages ago, and amid the crossing and mingling traces 
of contemporary men, who -have either transiently touched his 
path, or remained longer in. proximity to him. Not one of all 
his innumerable descendants has ever, got beyond the dark shade 
of our first father's fault. "In Adam all die." And every 
grave on. earth is yet a token of the character and the power of 
the first human life that was lived upon, its surface. It is not 
otherwise., in our salvation. "In Christ shall all be made alive/' 
That the death Adam entailed is not final, hopeless, irreversible, 
is owing to the life of that other representative Man, in -whom a 
second time the race was summed up and included. He brought 
life to men by his rising again, and grace to make that life a true; 
life, a boon worth having, by his precious death and glorious 
resurrection. The whole doctrine of our Lord's mediation rests. 
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indeed, upon this .very principle. By virtue of it we are not 
dealt with on account of what we are in ourselves,. but on his-ac- 
count. We are counted righteous for his righteousness; we 
oscape death by his death; we have hope of immortal life because 
he ever liveth. And universally., the good and evil of -men are 
both . transniissive and ^diffusive. "The just man walketh.in his 
integrity, and his, children are blessed after him ;" while the sins 
of the wicked are visited upon their posterity " unto the third 
and fourth generations." In reference to a future life, it is indeed 
true that "the son shall not .bear the iniquity. of the father, 
neither shall ; the father bear the iniquity of the son : the right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the- wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him/' Then, the individual life 
shall be extricated 1 out of its connexions and entanglements, and 
"every man shall receive Ms own reward, according to his own 
labour." . Yet his labour, both in its extent and its quality, .may 
depend much upon his descent and his associations.' But so it 
is not here. So it cannot be. We may cavil and -protest, but we 
cannot alter facts or change the constitution of the social state. 
And indeed how could a social system have been framed for men 
that should have been different in this particular? The obloquy 
of an evil birth, the mischief of an evil example,/the annoyance 
of evil company what adhesive .evils they, are !/ How they 
cleave to a man ^ like the garment- that he hath upon him, and as 
the girdle that he is girded withal \" How: they "come into .his 
bowels like water, and like oil into his bones I" Hear Grod,.in the 
history of Israel, so many times saying, " For my servant David's 
sake,", when David had been long lying in his tomb, and had 
turned to dust. And, on the other hand, observe from .reign to 
reign, and from family to family, the prolongation of the dreadful 
curse" He walked in the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin." \ How much of the joy or misery we 
experience arises not from ourselves, but. from others, and comes 
to us not on account of what -we arc, but on account of what .other 
men are! f ( Wo is me," cries the Psalmist, "that I am con- 
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* strained to dwell with Mesech, and to have my habitation in the: 

tents of Kedar!" Good men are fountains of good. God ; is- 
gracious to many for their sakes.i. And many "walk on earth,, 
cheered, strengthened, and comforted/in the sunlight of .their ..face, 
blessed' by their exam pie, '.their precept j their. beneficencey and by 
the plea which ' their .very presence in" the ; world makes to ., the 
Lord for .forbearance toward -/offenders. Are not good men still 
the- strength and protection of- states?' and are riot cities" yet, 
spared " for ten's ;sake ?" I say, that it is a palpable truth, ;that 
there is not one of us that derives that .portion, of good .which, is 
his fronrwhat he.is and does simply, but largely from what others 
are and do, the unanswerable confutation of the claim that, this 
world is the 'theatre of retribution, -the clear "demonstration . that 
it is the will and' the way of Gody in a world -of discipline ,and. 
trial, .to make men the channels-of his favour arid of his severity 
to their fellows. Thus we see that the experience .of men is in ac- 
cordance with the 'teaching of ; the word j and that the Providence 
of God is everywhere pervaded by the principle of which the- in- 
fluence of intercessory prayer is b.ut r one ^instance and- exemplifi- 
cation namely, that of doing good to men,' to a large extent,- me- 
diately, by the means and for the sake of others of ; their race' - 

If, now, we inquire into the reasons that lie underneath -this 
principle, or habit of procedure, we ;might safely resolve it into 
the will of God, and be content to ask the patriarch's question, 
"Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" JFor God is 
the highest Wisdom; "clouds and darkness are around about himj 
righteousness and judgment- are "the habitation of, his seat.". 
But there are certain things which lie upon the face o this rule, 
which, though -it might be presumption in 'us to denominate:. its 
., reasons, for these may lie too 'deep for our discovery, are .yet 
evidently among its utilities and advantages. .lijwnours good- 
riess, and it gives scope to charity... . : . . 

It honours goodness. What greater honour, indeed, could have 
been put upon it than this of investing it with power with God, 
and appointing it to be the centre and source of benefits to men? 
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Perhaps there is nothing that men -more pique themselves upon 
than their influence;' and the.- higher' the,. sphere in~which it acts, 
the greater the distinction ;and the dignity it confers. To have, 
one's words and wishes of weight with the wise, the wealthy, the 
noble, the powerful, is a thing that men greatly pride themselves 
upon. It is next' to being wise, wealthy, noble, powerful, them- 
selves. It is a great thing to .be able to say that some great man - 
did. this or that at my suggestion, in compliance with my request.. 
But here, influence . mounts yet higher. It goes up to : heaven, v 
It enters,, not into the courts of princes, but into the, presence of 
c< the King of 'kings?' - We hear God saying to feeble- mortals, - 
" Concerning the .work of my hands command ye me/' .and the 
desires of a being who is " crushed 1 ..before the moth" are preva- 
lent in the counsels that sway and regulate the universe. 
my brethren ! what greater honour can we attain x to, or imagine, 
than that of having the ear of God, of having freedom of access 
to him' to tell him our wants, with- the certainty of a gracious, 
audience and a successful asking, arid; that not only in our own 
behalf, but ,,in belialf of others?- " Such '.honour .have all his 
saints."" ~ And what title is more to be sought than that .of a 
benefactor? What other, indeed, equals it in true elevation and 
nobility? None, on any just and wise scale of estimation. Who 
would not rather be a benefactor, than attain to any other form 
of dignity this world presents ?, Not to her Alexanders, her 
Caesars, or her; Napoleons, does the world accord that meed which 
all true and good hearts most crave, but, to her Howards and her 
Washingtons. And here we learn, how a -man may become- a 
benefactor and' a benefactor on the largest scale ; how he may 
reach' up and > lay ;hold on- the resources of omnipotence, put 
them in motion for the'^good of his species, scatter blessings, the 
greatest that men- can have, tip and down the whole surface of 
the j .ear.th,--and .cause showers of goodness to distil, not only in 
the narrow enclosure 'of his own -family-circle of special affection,- 
or country, but over the whole race of mankind. Does ., then, a 
man crave breadth, excellence, efficiency of influence ? he has it 
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in intercession ; ' and though' it be a hidden ;: glory how>' ^ the 'day 
that cometh" will make it 'known, and set it'onan^ 'eminence far' 
above the thrones of princes, the laurels of con'tperors/ and; the ; 
faded honours "of all earthly.'greatiiess. ;>, -- ! / ^/^ v 
Intercession gives scope to charity also. Charity working by 
human means is cramped. A narrow circle shuts in its reach- 
and bounds its performances/ The -good we . can do s to ( men 
directly is' very limited.; Our means are soon exhausted/ 'our 
powers soon faint, our time is short, our sphere contracted.- In 
that highest department of doing' good/ the^mending of men's 
hearts -and fitting them 1 for heaven, we are absolutely powerless.-' 
We can but teach aBd advise; but the inward 'citadel and fount' 
of character we cannot reach. "^God giveth the, in crease." But . 
we caw pray. There 1 is no one for whom we cannot pray. There 
is no distance that can cut us off from any one in this department . 
of benevolence. Far off upon the sea ; removed to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, our object; may be ; it is all one to prayer. 
That knows nothing of -distance, and is shut in by no impedi- 
ments. And "when the -heart sits weary and 'disconsolate in the^ 
sense of its impotency in doing good, what a 5 comfort it is 1 to 
think that it can pray for men, that there is yet one thing that 
it can, do for them, and that the best thing -it can go to God in 
their behalf, and tell him of its troubles on their account, and 
cast its care for men on .Him who careth for them far more 
efficiently. "Now, if we: can bring our affections," says Sir 
Thomas Browne, " to look beyond the body, and cast an eye upon 
the soul, we have found out the true object, not only of. friend- 
ship, but charityj and the ' greatest . happiness we can bequeath 
the soul is that wherein we do place our last felicity, salvation,- 
which, though it be not "in our power to bestow, it is in our 
charity and pious invocations to desire, if ; not procure 'and further; 
I cannot contentedly frame a prayer for myself -in 1 particular, 
without a catalogue for my friends; nor request a happiness, 
wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the fellowship of 
my neighbour. I never 'hear "the toll of a passing-bell/' ! (a' 



passing-bell .was a-beU. that in .ancient times was- rung .when some 
one was dying, : tp ask the :prayers of the , hearers: for,th"e\soul;in..itf. 
extremity,) ".though; in , my. mirth, .without , my .prayers ; and- best 
wishes for the , -departing, spirit.; I.;cannot go ; tp cure the ..body of 
a patient/' (Sir tThomas/^asiii .physician,) ;" but J,.; forget my 
profession) and/call unto,:God ,for his ,soul ; I cannot : see one 'say 
his .prayers, but; instead of imitating^him,! fall: into a supplication 
for him, who -perhaps is no,:mpre ; io me, than a common nature; 
and if God hath; vouchsafed an ear, to my 'supplications, .there are 
sure many, happy that: never saw me, and, enjoy ; the .blessing, of 
mine unkliown devotions.'' .Surely, this is not only putting, great 
honour upon goodness, but : assigning it an, office ,very_ delightful 
in itself.. , : -. - ; ;v.- ; ....-, ;;..;. -.,-...,_ ;'- -..-- ..:., - : , 

Yet ,it is not ; merely, giving vent to the .oppressed .and strag- 
gling heart that intercession accomplishes. , It does , :i positive 
good to those in whose behalf it isioffered. It takes hold of the 
arm of God, and sets it at work for them. How greatly, then, 
does intercession enlarge the field .of human charity, holding in 
its embrace in coming to the mercy-seat of Him who "from his 
throne beholds all the dwellers upon earth" " all sorts and con- 
ditions of men," asking, and not asking in vain, relief for "their 
several necessities/' blessings of providence and grace, good 
things needful and convenient, for time and eternity ! -. 

There is one other aspect of our subjection which we. will 
briefly touch and close. It is certain that 'our prayers for. others 
will do good to ourselves. We might be impelled to intercession 
by selfish considerations, then. Whatever else pur prayers may do, 
it is certain 'that they will -return into our own bosom, and will 
come back enriched,, freighted .with benefits of; priceless value to 
ourselves. There is perhaps no more valuable and efiectuaimeans 
of self-culture than intercessory prayer, no better means of eradi- 
cating evil and strengthening good. Praying for others is a plea 
in our own behalf .prevalent with God.: '_' The Lord turned -the 
captivity ,of 'Job , when . he prayed for: his friends." There is a 
deep and true philosophy in our Lord's command, " Pray for 
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them that despitefully use you and persecute you." Nothing 
will be so effectual to prevent your feelings towards one who has 
injured you from growing into hatred .and vengeance, as praying 
for him. With what admirable art did our Lord, in the prayer 
he has given us, intertwine our forgiveness of others with our 
.supplication for the forgiveness of pur own offences I If/ then, you 
would put yourselves before Grod in that attitude in .which he 
will be sure to' look upon you with favour; if you would give 
the best feelings and affections, of your hearts/expansion and play, 
and so acquire for them increasing strength and efficiency; pray 
for others "praying always with : all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all. 1 , perseverance and 
stipplication for all saints ; and for, me, that utterance may be 
given unto me, that 'I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel, for which I am .an ambassador, 
' that therein I may speak baldly, as I ought to speak." 
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LECTURE XXV. 



THE OCCASIONAL. PRATERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. ' 

And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer wit7i.it; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with' it. Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and members in particular. 1 COR. xii. 26, 27. 

J ' ' ' '- ' , ' - ' ' '- 

AT this stage of the Service what are called the Occasional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings are introduced, according to what we 
suppose to be the more common, and, as we believe, the better, 
usage. Accordingly, they will form, or, to speak more accurately, 
they have suggested, the subject of this -lecture: for , we cannot 
consider them/in .detail; we can only discuss the principle that is 
involved and indicated in their admission into the worship of 
God's house. The principle is deeply interesting and instructive, 
and will well reward our careful consideration. ; For it is a prin- 
ciple that not only applies to the matter in hand, but ramifies 
extensively, and spreads into almost every department of the 
Christian life. 

These "forms 'are. -not for stated use, but are intended, as the 
epithet that distinguishes them denotes, for occasions, for -vari- 
ous emergencies which could not be - so distinctly noted in the 
ordinary prayers, as they yet, might be in our worship with profit 
and- propriety. They thus 1 constitute a sort of reserve, from 
which the minister may draw from time to time, as circumstances 
may require, not being compelled to shut out of G-od's house 
devotional acts and expressions which are' proper to it, and not 
trusted to Coin for them crude utterances of his own, which 
,WOuld, in most instances, be an' unseemly arid ill-matching patch 

27 ; 
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upon the beautiful texture of our Liturgical Service. The pro 
vision is an element of flexibility and adaptiveness in our wor- 
ship j and it is certainly worthy of consideration whether such an 
element might not with advantage be allowed larger scope than 
it has ; whether a somewhat greater variety of services, a wider 
range of choice, and a more extensive adaptation to the peculiari- 
ties of. times and occasions, .might not recreate and quicken the 
spirit of devotion in our solemn assemblies, without violating the 
integrity of the liturgical principle, marring the beautiful order 
of our existing Service, or opening the door to the manifold mis- 
chiefs and improprieties that are wont to attach to an extempo- 
raneous worship. The suggestion is made in- no disloyal or cap- 
tious spirit, in no love of novelty or innovation, nor without a 
deep sense of the difficulty and danger that attend all movements 
in the proposed direction, and of the sobriety, caution, spiritual 
discernment, and cultivated taste that should preside in the move- 
ment, if it should be entered upon, but simply in the desire that 
the Church should avail herself of every means to promote her 
acceptableness and : efficiency which she can employ without 
violating her principles, or deserting those paths which are marked 
by "the footsteps of the flock" in '.' the ages allalongt" To refuse 
all motion because it involves risk is not a true conservatism, but 
a. mere paralysis of titnorousness and cowardice. Not to move 
without sufficient reason, and, when .we move, to move with a 
sacred reference to fixed principles and inviolable rules, is true 
conservatism. To say confidently that any movement in the 
matter of our liturgical 'provisions is at this time practicable and 
advisable is far from us. But to affirm that the Liturgy is abso- 
lutely incapable of improvement, and settle down in the iron 
determination that the time never can or shall arrive when some 
changes in it may be safe and salutary, seems to us to savour ..more 
of will than of wisdom. 

But all this is quite aside from the purpose of this lecture, 
which is to look at these occasional forms in an entirely different 
regard. They extensively individualize intercession. They have 
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to do largely with the cases of individual men or classes of men 
amid "the changes and chances of this mortal life," the coridi- 
' tions of joy or sorrow, of danger or escape, into which.this check- 
ered scene is continually bringing us. Thus, they exhibit to us 
the Church in her intense sympathy with humanity, in her kind- 
ly regard for all that is human, in her deep interest 'in the weal 
arid wo not merely of man in general, but of every man' in par- 
ticular, and -especially in that motherly eye with .which she 
watches over her children, her individual members.- Is any child 
of hers in trouble? "high and low, . rich and . poor, one with 
another," she takes him in her bosom; and, because she cannot 
do much for him of herself, since she is human as well as he, she 
carries him in her bosom to God, who can do every thing, and 
who, as she is his special minister to men for good, may, she rea- 
sonably supposes, be peculiarly willing to do them good at her 
instance and request. And, therefore, she will not be content 'to 
include her sorrowing child in some general class, which she 
never fails to bring before God, but willmention him particularly, 
and commend his case, in its separateness and peculiarity, .to the 
Lord's notice and compassion. And is any child of hers in joy ? 
she joys for him, and joys for him before God, from whom all 
good comes to him individually as well as to her collectively; and 
she will lead him to be thankful, and bring him to God to tell his' 
thankfulness, <and be his mouthpiece in telling it, and try to make 
his thank-offering a richer gift by joining in it the hearts and 
voices of a multitude, " that the .abundant grace might, through 
the thanksgiving of many, redound to. the glory of God." And 
she evidently counts upon such a heart in her members as will 
make this individualizing prayer and praise in her sanctuaries a 
real,~ hearty, sincere act on their part, and not a mere formal cere^- 
mony and customary notification of passing events. .She evi- 
dently supposes that Christians so feel and realize; their relation 
to one another, and regard that relation as one of such closeness 
and tenderness, that they enter readily and -spontaneously into 
the case of one another, jind willingly and naturally obey the in- 
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junction of the Apostle, that, "if one member suffer, .all. the 
members suffer with it; and if one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it;" and so are ever ready to "rejpice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with, them that weep," For re- 
member, that, in admitting these acts of particular prayer and 
thanksgiving into our public 1 worship, we are not merely /permit- 
ting a brother to ask for some blessing that he needs, or to thaolf 
God for some blessing that he has received, in our presence, pn'y 
taking advantage of our assembling to 'give these acts of devotion 
a little more publicity and solemnity. If this were all, we can- 
not but think he would do. better to keep his prayer a,nd praise at 
home. But we are undertaking to pray and give thanks for .him 
and with him, to supplicate as well as he for the mercies he de- 
sires, and be thankful as well as he for the favours he has .expe- 
rienced. The Church regards herself as a mother, and. individual 
Christians as her. children, who hence are. brethren, and ought to 
abound in fraternal feelings and fraternal offices. As in a family 
that is in fact what it is in idea and- in the intent of the great 
3?ranier of social relations, the members have a common, interest 
and a common feeling, and all that touches or affects any one of 
their number is acutely felt by all,. there is, or cfagnt to be, thus, 
in the Church, such a diffusion and interchange of interests, as 
shall constitute in it a common weal, which. shall consist not only 
of what all in it have in common as a joint possession, but also 
of all that each one has in particular, to be rejoiced oveiyguardecl, 
, and cared for by all as though it was specially their. own. Of this 
there was once a beautiful exemplification though, alas ! it 
was a transitory one : when '.'neither said any that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but thiey had all things com- 
mon/' not, as we suppose, however, by a literal community of 
goods, but by such a liberal' bestowment and. free exchange as 
suffered none to hoard and left none to want. The idea, then, 
of the Church as a great fellowship or brotherhood is that which 
lies at the bottom of .our subject. And if that idea had, been 
maintained and acted out faithfully, made living' by constant re- 
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cognition and exercise, there would have been no room, and no 
excuse, for subordinate and voluntary brotherhoods to grow up 
within her borders, to do her work and supply her lack of service. 
To illustrate and impress this idea of fellowship, and of the 
sympathy which is its proper result; the apostle has chosen -a 
very lively and expressive image. He likens the Church to a 
human body, the parts of which have such intimateness of con- 
nexion and communion, that it is utterly impossible for any one 
of them ' to be independent of the rest, or indifferent > to the 
welfare of any other. No one of them can keep any good that 
belongs to it as its own sole and exclusive possession, nor shut 
itself out; from a participation in the evil that, may befall a dif- 
ferent part. The life, with its properties of 'consciousness and. 
sensation, though diffused and distributed, is one and undivided. 
There may be a diversity and gradation in the parts according to 
a scale of comparative importance and value; v but it must not be 
such as to set any one of them in such a state of lordly exclusive- 
ness and independence, that it, can be unaffected by any thing of 
advantage or of injury that may accrue to the/meanest and the 
lowest. There is such a wonderful apparatus for the conveyance 
of sensation throughout the system, that no, harm or benefit can 
arise anywhere, but the news of it shall be instantaneously carried, 
at least without perceptible interval, to its remotest points, and a 
thrill of pain or of pleasure immediately pervades the whole. Let 
some aristocratic faculty or member presume to look down upon 
one it accounts its inferior, and refuse to feel any interest in its 
plebeian concerns; and, in all probability, a short time will suffice 
to-demonstrate its folly and rebuke its pride. Suppose the eye, 
because it -is the special organ of the outlooking mind, and 
charged with very noble and exalted functions in the vital 
economy, should grow conceited, and refuse to have any thing to 
do .with the feet, because they are thrust down upon the dirty ' 
earthy and forced to do the humble office of bearing burdens; we 
fancy the feet might soon find an opportunity of revenge, and 

very amply requite the contempt. For let' an injury happen to 

' ' " 
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a, foot, so that it becomes diseased and useless, and the inflamma- 
tion and anguish will soon affect every part of the frame; and 
then the boastful eye will grow dim and languid, and, if the disease 
be not arrested, be soon sleeping with its. despised brother in the 
same grave; or if matters do not reach this extremity, what w,ill 
the proud eye without the feet be, but . a telescope without a 
pedestal or power to change its field and theatre of vision? The 
high have very little less dependence ( on the low than the low on 
th'e high. And. such is the unity of the system, and the conse- 
quent community of interest that reigns in it, that if there be any' 
portions .of it_ that are meaner than others. and more. exposed to 
degradation, they ought on that very account to be the objects pf 
a peculiar solicitude, attention, and tenderness; for their. disgrace 
will not be the disgrace of themselves alone, but the disgrace of 
the system of which they form a part. There is no cutting off 
the vital communication so as to escape harm by the damage 
of the, most insignificant member, without either destroying the 
life or maiming the integrity. ."Think not- with thyself," was 
Mordecai's message, to Esther, "that thou shalfc escape in the 
king's house, more than all the Jews." No; when destruction 
comes upon the nation, the queen shall die in, the palace, as well 
as the hind in the field and the servant in the scene of his labours. 
Such is the very apt and descriptive image which St. Paul 
employs to describe the Church and the, mutual relations and 
duties of its members. "Ye are the body of Christ/' he says, 
"and members in particular." And it is such .an image in 
more than one respect, by internal as well as external analogies. 
"By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body," and "are. all 
made to drink into one Spirit." The Church is a body, not only 
as it is an aggregation of organized parts, but as it is .pervaded 
and knit together into a spiritual unity, by the presence.and work- 
ing of a common and .distinctive life. That life is the. Holy 
Spirit, given to all its members, to knit them all, into a living 
union with Christ, and thereby into a living union with .one 
another. .So St. Paul writes, "Christ, from whom .the whole 
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body, fitly joined, togetherv and compucted ,by that which, .every 
joint s.upplieth, according; to/ tbe; effectual .working in the .measure 
of .every part, maketh increase of ihe body, unto the edifying of 
itself in; love.", This . life ', may be languid, may be interrupted, 
may give no, tokens of : activity, . may be. without saving ; effect. 
Nevertheless, it ' is .the :r uniting, principle of, the Church, its 
characteristic quality.;, without which, the -mere assembling of its 
members into one visible society would .poorly answer its ends, 
and supply an insufficient .basis for the honours it.claims and wears. 
This: image, the. apostle .dwells upon with much, . delight, and r a 
good deal rafnifies and expands, in the: chapter that contains my 
text.. It is evidently a. very agreeable image to his.mmd; and 
he derives lively "pleasure from; its contemplation. _ 'I As the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all , ; the members of that 
one body, .being many, are one ; body, so also is Christ. : For the 
body : is not one member, but many. If ,, the foot shall say, 
Because I am not the hand, -I; am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? And if the ear shall say, Because, lam , not 
the eye, I-ain not of the body,; is it therefore .not of ( the body? 
If :the whole /body were an eye, where were f ;the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, ; where were : the smelling? But:;now hath. 
God set the members .every .one of .them in the. body, as it hath 
pleased him. And , if ;; , they were all one member, where were, the 
.body,? But now are they, many members', yet ;but one body. 
.And the eye cannot, say unto the hand, I t have no need of thee: 
nor again the head to.. the feet, I have no/need.of you. Nay, 
. much -more those members of .the body which seem to , be feeble, 
are necessary : a'nd those .members of the body which we think 
to be less 'honourable, upon ,the.se : we bestow more abundant 
honour; and .our uncomely ^parts have more abundant /comeliness. 
For our comely parts .have no need :: but; God; hath .tempered the 
body together, having given more abundant honour to that, part 
which lacked:-: that there should be no schism hi: the body, but 
that the members should have the same care one for another. 
And whether one member suffer, all the members : suffer, with it.; 
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or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice withit. Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular." So it. if? 
in the Church. There is the same multiplicity in unity, the same 
diversity in agreement, the same disparity and subordination, with 
mutual regard, confidence, and helpfulness; all pervaded by one 
life, and all, in their several vocations and ministries, promoting 
the common good, and advancing the welfare of one another. 

It is manifest that such a truth as this is no barren truth; 
and, that if it is a living truth in men's minds, it will be opera- 
tive, and extensively so. And 'therefore, if it does not produce 
proper and adequate fruits in the Church, not even in the reli- 
gious portion of it,' and it is sadly evident that it does not, it 
must be because it does not hold that place -in the Church's 
vital consciousness that belongs to it. And if we inquire fur- 
ther why this is the case, since -.the truth .is in. itself certainly one 
well calculated to .engage the attention and interest the heart, 
we think we discover the reason, partly in that low standard of 
religious character and low rate of religious feeling that prevail, 
and partly in the divided state of Christendom, through which 
the energies of Christian people are largely consumed in intes- 
tine disputes, and 'the true "notion of the Church and its-office 
obscured in the prevalent-notion of sects and voluntary societies. 
Hence the Church is no longer ".the mother of Us all," and all 
we brethren; but it is a mere convenient term for the aggregate 
of Christianity, with greater or less comprehension, according to 
the varying opinions of men; and we are brethren only as we 
are drawn together by a clannish feeling, within the 'boundaries 
of some narrow enclosure of man's making. If the Lord shall 
ever "turn again the captivity of .Zion," a captivity, to a re- 
flecting heart, as sad as that in which Israel sat down and wept 
by the waters of Babylon,- doubtless, that deliverance will be 
attended with a revival of the true idea and living sense of 
Christian fellowship and sympathy in the Church of Glod. 
Meanwhile, to us who are members of it, duties remain, growing 
out of our ecclesiastical relations, which no unhappy and dis- 
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jointed state v of things can authorize,, us. to Ignore, -and, in such 
measure as God gives us power and opportunity, to, fail, of; per- . 



And, first, the fellowship of the Church should operate to miti- 
gate the inequalities of life. ; These /inequalities are, perhaps 
inevitable, and expressions of the /.will of .Providence. Society 
has never existed without ;them ; and it seems probable that it 
never will. Christianity . and .better views of; human freedom 
may change their form and meliorate their effects, but seem not 
very likely to remove them; for they .continue : in heaven: In 
this world their downward pressure will, .oftentimes; ibe galling. 
The Church of God, rightly understood and used, is a great mitU 
gation of the ; trial. It. creates a platform of spiritual equality, 
on which 'men meet- as men, redeemed men and heirs, .of glory, 
with no superiority but that; of goodness, as often at least found 
in "men of low* estate" as in those of exalted station. ... " The 
righteous is more . excellent than Ms neighbour :"- that is the 
CJmrcJi'-s scale of nobility. -''All we are brethren,'' and Jesus 
is " not ashamed to call us brethren," and the. humblest as soon' 
as the .highest, that Jesus,' "who, in ; the days of Ms flesh," 
passed by the nobles and scholars of the nation, and chose his 
friends and ministers among handicraftsmen, fishermen, and 
peasants. Yes, all' we are brethren an agreeable, truth to. right 
minds,- and he to whom, it is an unpleasant saying has hardly 
yet got within the rind of the gospel. , All we are brethren ; the 
richest the brother of the poorest, the .noblest the .brother of the 
meanest, the wisest the brother of -the dullest. , The worth of 
men lies in their, souls | and the value, of these, lies .not in pos- 
sessions, nor titles, nor, mere mental endowments and acquisi- 
tions. " There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of 'air/. who is above all, 'and through all, and; in you all." 
"The day is coming when the last shall be first, and the first last." 
"Why dost thou set at nought- thy brother ? for w.e, shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." "The brother of 
low degree/' if he is the better man, is,-] in o^Y sight, the 
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nobler. The influence of this truth, -taken up r into men's hearts, 
will be to render the great of the earth gentle, condescending, 
gracious, and to raise up the humble to a becoming self-respect 
and dignity, in the sense it begets within him of the birthright 
of a man and the hope of a Christian. ' 

Again, our Christian fellowship should produce a glad and 
liberal exchange of good offices. "All we are brethren." And 
will a man see his brother in distress; and not go cheerfully and 
promptly to his relief? If he does, he is a brother but in naine, 
He has not a brother's nature, and has practically abdicated a, 
brother's office. "A brother is born for adversity." "And if 
any man have this world's good, and seeth -his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth.the love of God in him?" The whole tendency of the 
truth before us is to beget a sympathetic, feeling among men in 
regard to the joys and griefs of their fellows; not simply on the 
ground of a common humanity, but on the higher ground of a 
spiritual relationship, of being "heirs together of the grace of 
life," joint partakers of "like precious faith," incorporated as 
fellow-members into the family of God/ and unitedly expectants of 
a common salvation in another state. This is a very close tie; 
and when its force is duly felt, it cannot fail to produce large 
and beneficent results. ,We shall learn to be ^followers of God 
as dear children, and walk in love " and, under its impulses, to 
practise that " pure, religion and. undefined before God and the 
Father," which, in one of its two great elements, is "to visit the 
fatherless and widows in .their affliction." ' We shall consider 
ourselves as God's representatives, trustees, and almoners, to our 
less favoured brethren; and hold our time, our health, our capa- 
city, our influence, our money, as subject to large drafts for their 
service, to be cheerfully met and liberally paid. In this sense, 
" no man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself:;" who 
duly considers his relations to the Church of God and its mem- 
bers. "Whilst we have time, let us do good unto all men, then, 
and especially to them who are of the household of faith;" 
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and thus show ourselves true servants-arid .'followers of Him, who 
"came not to-be ministered unto, but to minister, and,.' to give 
his life a ransom for many." '-... 

, 'But he, whose heart will bound to mark ^ 
, '. The fuU,. bright burst of summer morn, , v , 

Loves, too, each little dewy spark .-"'.. 

By leaf or floweret worn. 
Cheap forms, and common hues, 'tis true, 
Through the bright shower-drop meet his viewj 
The colouring may be of this earth; 
The lustre comes-of heavenly birth. 

"Even so, who loves the Lord aright, . 

.-'.-. No soul of man can worthless find : . ' 

All will be precious in his sight, 

Since Christ on all hath shined : 
But chiefly Christian souls j for they, - 

Though worn and soil'd- with sinful clay - 
Are yet, to eyes that see- them true, 
All glistening with baptismal dew." 

, Once more, the irue idea of. Christian, fellowship will lead 
Christians to pray for one another, to aid one another in. their 
prayers, -,and, by an. interchange .of ..intercessions, constitute the 
mercy-seat .of their common Eather a common centre of affec- 
tionate communication, and a place for the emulous exchange of 
the. richest benefits. Children-are beings of large affections and 
small resources. They have little at their own .disposal ; for their 
being as yet is almost .wholly, as it respects possession, included 
in their parents. They own nothing but as their parents own it. 
And they have little strength, for their faculties and powers are 
immature and partially developed. Their way of giving and of 
doing is therefore chiefly by persuading their parents to give and 
to do.; and in this indirect way their ability is considerable. 
Here lies their power ; and they have an. instinctive, skill in using 
it: By this instrumentality they exercise and gratify such bene- 
volent, generous, compassionate sentiments as may move in their 
bosoms. They ask favours for one another ;. they supplicate 
mercy for one another-; they set one another to petitioning for 
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those things which --they -'need -or desire; and they come to the aid 
of one another to back individual requests by joint supplication. 
This is a true expression of the paternal relation, and a natural 
working of the social fellowship of the family. We are the 
household of God, and the. relations that grow out of it are not a 
figure but a reality. We should be "kindly affectioned one 
toward another with brotherly love." It is to be hoped, to some 
extent, we are. But in doing good we feel the same limitation 
of means and strength as children. Our ability is not commen- 
surate with our feeling our resources not adequate to our will. 
In respect to some kinds of beneficence, and those among the 
most important, we are almost utterly impotent. But we have a 
common Father, who is ready to "-do above all that we can ask 
or think/' "more ready to hear than we to pray, and wont to 
give more than either we desire or deserve." And he is never 
better pleased than when he sees Ms children praying for one 
another, or coming to him to reinforce the requests of a needy 
petitioner by the added 'weight and efficacy of their entreaties in 
his behalf. We see then, how, by virtue of our Christian fel- 
lowship in the Church of G-od, aught that affects the welfare of 
one becomes the common concern and interest of all ; and that 
there is no truer, more beautiful, or more effective' expression of 
it than in going to the great, full, overflowing fountain of all 
good for one another, to draw from its inexhaustible depths, not 
only for ourselves, but for others, supplies of "those things which 
are requisite and necessary as well for the body as the soul," ana 
to aid with our earnest desires the .petitions of our brethren at 
the throne of grace. . , 

Let not, then, the offering up of the Occasional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings in this place degenerate into an empty form, and 
be thought of only as a notification of passing events, but be l'e- 
garded, as it is, as a delightful and "important part of our duty 
here, an open expression of our fellowship in the Church of Grod. 
and a declaration that we are one on earth, as we hope to be one 
in heaven. - 
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LECTURE XXVI. 



THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING. ' 

Do .not err, my beloved brethren. Every good gift, .and every perfect 
gift, is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, , neither shadow of turning. ST. JAMES i. 
.16,17. . ^ . 

INGRATITUDE is among the basest of faults. Its prevalence 
in the world is the disgrace of mankind. It is common toward 
human benefactors. Injuries are' 1 engraved on marble, but bene- 
fits too often seem to be written on sand or water, and 'the traces 
obliterated almost as soon as they-; are made. The memory of 
favours is apt, to be but transient. Men hasten to forget them ; 
for, to proud and "selfish > hearts^ the sense of obligation and de- 
pendence is painful; and 'so the very same ^elf-love that welcomes 
the favours expunges the recollection of them from the- mind*' 

But if it is shameful to forget men who have_done us good, 
how much more shameful is it to be unmindful of God, whose 
favours are so much ..'richer^ larger, and more numerous ! For, 
indeed, earthly benefactors are but his agents. He is; the foun- 
tain, men are but channels, of good. Let the spring dry up, or 
withhold its issues,' and the- sluices are at 'once empty. He gives 
men the: means anckthe heart to be benefactors ; and there .is no 
such thing as a source 'of good separated from God, and existing 
in a state of simple relianpe upon its own resources and its own 
spontaneous action i Every other reservoir must; be fed 1 before it 
can feed, receive before it can" give forth, and be filled before it 
can impart; and even if it is a voluntary instrument, it must 

28 
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wait, before it acts, till the inward springs that actuate its motion 
are touched by a stronger hand than its own. "Every good gift, 
and every perfect gift," says St. James, in our text, "is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of- turning." Here,- you observe, 
is no reservation. Every good gift, he says; not some, but all; 
not here and there one, but every 'one : there is no exception, no 
overplus. 

Now, whatever we have is a gift; for we originate nothing, we 
have no creative power, we can make no blade of grass to grow. 
"Which of you by: taking thought can add one cubit to his sta- 
ture ?" Whatever pertains to us that possesses utility or value 
proceeds, not from ourselves, but comes to us from without from 
a foreign source; for our own nature is quite too poor and barren 
to produce it. Our condition is naturally one of utter pauperism 
and mendicancy. All that goes to adorn and enrich it, to raise 
it above a state of simple being,'is superinduced, and has flowed 
to it from some "source beyond itself. "Naked came I OuMf my 
mother's womb/' and if I am not now naked if my life is largely 
overlaid, as surely it is, with things that minister to my comfort, 
that enlarge my capacity and opportunity qf happiness -it is be- 
cause He, who gave me my life, has^not ceased to care for it, but 
has followed me continually with his ceaseless and unsparing 
bounty. . ' ' ' ' 

For, the source of these adventitious, parasitical bounties, that 
make human life so much richer a thing than it is of itself, is not 
ambiguous. It is unmistakable. They bear the stamp of their 
origin upon them. They tell us whence they .come by their 
quality. They are not from the level" of being- on which we our- 
selves stand; for that is all as indigent and dependent as we are. 
It lives upon bounty as well as we, and cannot impart, except as 
it is first .enriched, and then commissioned and actuated j itself. 
They are not from beneath; for there ; all is malevolent , as well 
as, needy, there both poverty and hatred reign. That is .the realm 
of death ; and to make us sharers of its own deprivation is all that, 
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in reference to us, it desires and labours .to accomplish. They'are 
from 'above. . Good is supernal ; it is heavenly. It comes from 
the place where God dwells, and it descends upon us from the 
presence of Him who "openeth his hand and filleth all things 
living with plenteousness." , Nothing good is there upon earth 
that is not from.heaven. From heaven it is, if it is good ; for 
tliat is the grand deposit and ^laboratory- of good, -no good made 
anywhere*else ; nothing else done there but to generate good and 
dispense it. 

Observe how our text characterizes the gift of which it speaks.; 
it is "good," it is "perfect." It is good that is, benevolent, 
beneficial, really conducive to man's welfare, truly-adding to the 
sum of his valuable possessions, springing fronv a wise, discerning, 
judicious good-will to Mm, bringing to him a genuine and sub- 
stantial augmentation of his well-being. Every, such thing is 
from above. God's, signature is plain upon it. It is manifestly 
his handiwork. His nature is 'manifested and reflected in it. 
It is perfect also that is, complete, having all in it that goes to 
constitute the thing what it should be, and leaving nothing to; be 
desired further respecting that thing. God's blessings, are not 
abortions, failures, things that but poorly and .partially realize 
the idea they represent, full of flaws and deficiencies, marks of 
defective skill or insufficient power, . awkward/ clumsy, feeble 
attempts, that end in no adequate and entire accomplishment. 
Look, at the wprks.of nature: what perfect -things they are; how 
they be. ar inspection and dissection ; what ; thoroughness, accuracy, 
minuteness of; finish, they display I Is it otherwise with his pro- 
vidential works and the operations of his. grace? Alas! if in 
these, there is any, appearance of shortcoming or disfigurement, it 
is because the agency of inferior beings mingles' in; them;" the 
unruly wills and affections" of those, who, in the exercise of ," the 
freedom with which God has endowed them, mar and frustrate 
his wise and-perfect designs by their unwise, perverse, or .malig- 
nant interference- And how much, nearer .to a real, actual per- 
fection they are than we now judge them to be, and .how exten- 
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sively what we account 'spots and .blemishes and defects, are but 
the misjudgings of our impatience and superficiality, .we shall" 
know only when we come to look down upon them with the clqar 
light and sharpened vision of eternity. Then we shall see our 
error. They, too, are perfect, unimpeachable, beyond criticism 
or amendment, adapted , to the end .with an, exquisite discern- 
ment, fitted to the circumstances with an infallible skill. 
.. ..... - .... 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan his work in vain : ] , 

1 (So d is his own interpreter, "'' . 

And he mil make' it plain*" > 

Notice, next, that He who, from the supernal sphere in which 
he dwells and acts, sends down on men every good and perfect 
gift, is called here "the Father of lights," not of light, but of 
lights. The word is plural, and it denotes in this way either in- 
tensity,, or multiplicity and variety, perhaps both, the manir 
foldness^and diversity, as well as^ the .excellence and' superiority, 
of the lights of which God is the Father. It seems* a very low 
and meagre sense to make these lights, as some .men do, .the, 
luminaries of the natural heavens. Nor is there any relevancy 
in the use of the phrase in such a sense. They are moral lights- 
the lights that shine .upon men's paths of pilgrimage to make, 
them clear and happy and pure. . They are the same good and 
perfect gifts of which we have been speaking, represented to us, 
under a most beautiful image, as so many gleams of a heavenly . 
brightness sent down to illuminate and cheer and' purify a dark 
and dreary and polluted world. 

Finally, with this Father of lights, our text tells us, "there is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning." Ah! here is the 
finishing touch of the delightful picture, and it heightens its de- 
lightfulness greatly. For it assures us that it is painted in fast 
colours, and will never fade. What it is. it will always be, and 
the truth it exhibits is- an unalterable truth. God is no change- 
able being. He will not' by-and-by grow weary of doing good to 
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men. Doing .good is the ever-bearing fruit ; of his unchangeable 
nature. He will be always doing them good. -It shall be his 
incessant and eternal employment. He is wholly free from 
caprice or fickleness.. The benefactor is eternal) inexhaustible 
in resources, boundless ; in powerj steadfast in purpose, stable - 
in action. Ari earthly friend :niust die, Grdd ; canndt die; whila 
He lives, there will always- be a friend 1 above. An earthly 
friend: may. change,- but God cannot change ; he is the faithful 
God, steadfast, forever. .There will be always a source of good, 
then, always sending -forth its streams, always fullj always 
bountiful, always active. He : cannot be, without sending forth 
emanations emanations like himself, emanations -worthy of him- 
self, .the testimony, of his being, its needful and inseparable 
accompaniment. As the natural sun in the heavens, the father of 
physical lights; cannot be, without shining; and his beams, that are . 
always; falling, are:always like himself, carrying light and ^warmth 
to all they visit, and, 1 at the same time^ never "exhausting ; or 
diminishing 'the source whence they flow ;' sp the spiritual Father 
of, lights lives always, and is always shining; with Ian even, 
unwearying, unwavering effulgence, pouring an incessant^ uniform 
shower, of beneficence.; upon;, his creatures, without exhaustion, 
fatigue, or alteration^'; " without variableness or shadow of 
turning." . . . 

.Then, " bless the Lord, my soul ! and all that is ; within me, 
bless 'his holy name. Bless the Lord, my soul ! and forget 
not all,.- Ms- benefits: who fprgiveth all thine" iniquities ; ; who 
healeth all thy diseases) who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion; who crowheth thee with, loving-kindness and tender 
mercies ; who satisfieth -thy nibuth; with good things ; so that thy 
yotith is -renewed like the eaglets." ' ' ' ' . 

.But is it" so with -us ? Alas, no! Do we thus bless God ? 
Are we thus thankful ? Look at our lives. Look at the atheism 
of men. ,Not theoretical atheism ; that is scarce ; -but practical 
atheism; that is.'common. How many men live ^without God, 
in the world," of whom it is noyhyperbole to say that " God is not 
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in all their "thoughts"! Living in an atmosphere of love, they, 
trouble themselves not to inquire whence so much well-being 
flows, but receive it as a matter ;of course, .without . consideration; 
upon its ^sources-content with the gift, without recognising: it in 
that character,, and in utter ignorance and neglect of the .Giver j 
living in 'this respect, as brutishly as the" swine that are intent 
only on gorging themselves with. the fruit, and never lift an eye 
to. the tree that bore and cast it for them. Am I libelling man- 
kind by this gross and degrading comparison? Is no such- spec- 
tacle as I have described, to be anywhere seen in human .society? 
Are there no men, who, while-they are filling themselves full of 
God's gifts, could not be different in feeling and conduct if there 
were no. God? And is not such swigishnessr for so we must 
take leave to call it oftentimes, too, seen climbing up into the 
.regions of refinement,, elegance, taste, learning, accomplishment, 
wealth and luxury, and turning palaces of splendour and halls of 
study and intelligence into mere sties, by reason of the intrinsic 
brutishness and degradation of such, a.,way_pf living clothe it 
with whatever external seemliness and pomp you will in beings 
that have minds and hearts, whom God made to know and love 
and honour him, to see- in him their Father, and, render their lives 
a willing offering to his service ? St. Paul writes of the heathen 
of his day, that "they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge," and that " when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God r neither were thankful." . Alas ! for the heathenism ; that 
hides within the borders of nominal Christianity, covering, under 
Christian forms and terms,, as .real an atheism, and idolatry, as 
deep a disregard of God, and as fervent a .worship of visionary 
ideas and inferior obj ects, as any paganism of any land or age. 

How many receive their daily -bread with no thought of the 
hand that bestows it, and even revel in dainties and superfluities, 
regardless of the munificence that supplies them ! . 

A wise and settled frame of government, under which^ freedom, 
and security are happily combined, is an advantage which few 
fail to prize and to eulogize. But how many see God in it, and 
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habitually 1 realize/' with; a due sense ;of their ;QWigations in this 
respect, that the existence of .such a government .and .-.their own 
personal 5 participation in its benefits ; are ifronir; God?.:, Most men 
are ready to acknowledge the- salutary influence of < religious in- 
stitutions-inhuman ^ society/ however little of personal faith and 
hearty interest they may feel in the truths of which they are the 
representatives. ~ ; . (, v; ' . -n - , ; . . .,,-.\ .. " i -:^\.\ 

But h6w ; niany welcome these as a :boon from God? Alas ! ,how 
do the lower tribes of '-: animal being upbraid man in. this respect! 
"QJhe ox knoweths his owner, and .the, ass , his master's; crib; 
but my people- doth not know, Israel doth ; inot; consider/'. ".The 
stork in- the heavens knoweth her appointed /times, and the turtle 
and the crane -and the swallow observe- the time of their coming, 
but, my people know not the judgment of the Lord.'/ One only, 
of God's creatures* and that among the, vilest and most, odious, is 
thought fit to emblem man-T-ff the. deaf adder, that: stoppeth, her 
ear, which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he ;nev,er 
so wisely." Alas ! howmanyof us are in this dismal ami degrading 
state deaf to the voice of G-od:charniing its not only so wisely but 
so sweetly; calling us to see, and admire,t and adore, and glorify 
him; speaking out in; all the'utterances of his many-voiced creation 
-" day unto day uttering speech" in our -ears, in j vain, H ,df his 
beauty and love and wisdom ^-coming-up from every herb: of the 
field and down from every orb of heaven ;i addressing :us in all the 
speaking and emphatic oracles of his providence, and in ;the rich, 
clear, ample revelations of his word, while yet we do not hear,, but, 
in a world that is full of G-od, are ," without Godwin the world !" 

But, again, see the inadequacy of gratitude -where 'it exists 
among men ! rWe have looked upon, a class of men who , are 
neither religious, nor profess to be. If they live .without .God in 
the world, 'they are at least guilty of no inconsistency^ of -no un- 
seemly -disproportion -between their creed and their character. 
But there are others, who .proclaim themselves of .anothei\and a 
better mind, who do hot 'live "without God . in the! world,''; but 
"set God always before them." -These live in the remembrance 
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that every, good gift and every perfect gift is from above; -that 
"their health, friends, food and. raiment, and all the other com- 
forts and conveniences, of life,"- descend from heaven; and more 
especially, that to this glorious and divine source they owe, those 
richer, blessings which are comprised /fin the redemption of. the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ the means of grace, and the hope 
of glory." Are the lives of these men at all adequate to their 
doctrine ? We say adequate, .not correspondent ; for we speak ad- 
visedly, since, we trust, there, is ; a measure of,. correspondence; 
for we would nob so "condemn the generation of God's people," 
as to virtually pronounce all religion but a mockery and a trans- 
parent pretence. But is it -not a very meagre and insufficient 
correspondence ? This, then, is the charge we h ave in this quar- 
ter not of an r utter disregard of God, but, of a very unsuitable 
and inadequate minding of him. .What is the return due to 
Him who "loved us and gave- himself for us" ? What is the 
character of the life that is actuated'; by the sentiment, " What 
shall I render, to the .Lord for all the benefits that he hath done 
unto me ?" whose pervading principle and feelingare/.'Thanks be 
to -God '.for his, unspeakable. .gift" ^?, ( What is ; .it but a life that 
breathes in all its actions the spirit of a. deep, thorough, cheerful 
self-devotion, a " presenting our bodies," yea, and our souls too- 
for bodies have all their value in that they are the receptacles of 
souls ^ unto God, a living sacrifice" ? .And now, is such the 
life of ordinary Christians? Are not, indeed, such lives so. un- 
common as .to be regarded with surprise, the subject of notice 
and comment while they continue, and of panegyric and canoni- 
zation after they are ended? .Christians that are what all .Chris- 
tians ought to be are " men wondered at," the rare and singular 
and extraordinary -things of Christian society. Are wordsbeau- 
tiful words,- meet, glowing, expressive-^ a due .offering, of grati- 
tude? If they are, we are thankful enough; for we have very 
admirable forms of , thanksgiving, and they flow, from our lips 
with ease and fluency. But this is not what God would have of 
us. He would have us live our thanks. And if this is the test, 
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our thankfulness is far -enough from being a worthy offering -.to'" 
the God of love. sHow few-seem to think. of bestowing on the 
Lord more than the. remnants of their superfluities ! The Chris- , 
tian public certainly exhibits little self-denial for : God, great; re- 
luctance to make sacrifices of time or labour or money for his 
cause. -We are loth to .suspend our pursuit of gain, or even of 
pleasurej to attend on God's' worship: or promote the interests of 
his kingdom. We work listlessly and ..lazily in his ^vineyard. 
The sums we give are small in comparison with those which we 
consume on, worldly objects, or lay up 'in our coffers to gratify pur' 
pride or. our avarice. Surely, an inspection of . the lives of the 
most of , those whom yet in the judgment of charity we esteem 
religious persons, must convince us. that thankfiilness burns with 
a feeble flame^in Christian bosoms, that love is faint, even when it 
is genuine, and that sensibility to God's goodness* is, even in good 
men, far from being that lively, 'engrossing, operative principle 
that it ought, to be,, in beings who live upon. God's bounty, are 
rescued from eternal ruin by the gift of his Son, and hope to in- 
herit at the last, through his mercy, such glories as eye hath^not 
seen, ear heard, 'and have not entered into the heart of '.man. 
Ingratitude, my brethren, ingratitude " is written against us 
with a pen-of iron, and with the point of a diamond : it is graven 
on the table of our heart, and upon the horns of our altars." 

Our Church .has made very ample and becoming provision' 
for the exercise: of thankfulness by her members in tha sanc- 
tuary ^and by the fireside; and no doubt -she intends that 
they shall carry the same spirit into their closets, and act it out 
in their practice. Here, as in other respects, she has provided 
for us with' a maternal thoughtfulness and liberality.-- We are 
not straitened in her,' we are .straitened only in our r own selves. 
In the Exhortation she puts foremost among the purposes for 
which we " assemble and meet together" in the house of God, 
"to. render thanks for the great benefits that.we have received at 
his hands." Thankfulness is a pervading presence' in the Ser- 
vice, mingling up .with all its departments, and filling a larger. 
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space than any other. In this manner she gives frequent vent, in 
the course of her worship, to the spirit which she supposes to be 
constantly stirring, as it ought to be, in the -bosoms of the wor- 
shippers, and coming out in her Psalms and Canticles, her lofty 
Te Deuni and Benedicite and Gloria in Excelsis, and in the oft- 
repeated Gloria Patri. She has provided special "Thanksgiv- 
. ings" for a variety of .particular occasions; and she condenses the 
work in the General Thanksgiving to be used on all occasions 
when the Service is performed. This form is, as you heard last 
week, of the same date with the Prayer for all - Conditions of 
Men, and is believed to have been written by Bishop Sanderson 
a name that ranks among the purest and best that' adorn the his- 
tory -of the mother Church. It is a fine composition,' remarkable 
for the union of brevity and fullness, enumerating within a brief 
compass the various blessings for which we owe a return of 
thanks to God with sufficient particularity, giving a suitable pro- 
minence to the crowning benefit of redemption, and ending most 
fitly in a prayer for grace to make our .thankfulness practical, and 
enable us to show forth our gratitude to God for his numberless . 
and inestimable mercies, "not only with our ' lips, but in our 
lives.". "....' : '..''. > . ' . ,- 

Let me, then, exhort you to. the more abundant exercise of 
thankfulness in your hearts and lives. And to this end let mo 
give you a recipe for thankfulness in three -particulars : 

Cherish in yourselves a livelier sense of the love of. God. 
" God," we are told in Scripture, " is- love." There is no other 
quality with which he thus identifies himself, in which he so, aa' 
it were, merges his whole being. And this truth, duly contem- 
plated, is powerful to call forth answering love on our part. " We 
love him because he first loved, us." This truth, iudeedj en- 
throned in the soul as the monarch of'its thoughts, and exercising 
its proper sovereignty over the inner man, is a fountain of con- 
tinual pleasure, as well as : a perpetual incentive to devotion. For 
how delightful is it to feel that we dwell continually under the 
outspread wing of love, and are perpetually 'visitefl by its gracious 
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influences! What an added value does it give to all in life that 
is agreeable and welcome ! Nothing so enhances the worth of 
objects as the fact that .they are tokens of affection. Things of 
little intrinsic value, under the force of this consideration, often 
rise to .a place in our estimation .which things far more precious 
on their own account cannot approachv Let but the thought that 
God is love pervade our life, and how changed a place this world 
becomes ! It makes, as it were, the whole world a living thing. 
The objects of beauty andiutility that surround us, the common 
blessings that attend our path, otherwise too ordinary to engage 
our attention or 'awaken bur sensibilities, become tokens of G-od's 
presence and working, proofs of his ceaseless care and inexhaust- 
. ible beneficence. We cease to look upon them with the dull 
stupidity that thinks and asks not whence they are^ or views them 
as so many happy accidents and chances, and see G-od in them, 
his will and operation, his good-will to men, his good-will to us. 
S.o.. are .the commonest objects and events turned, into sermpns/and 
sacred songs; the whole world becomes a temple, and life a pro- 
longed act of worship. Nor is this thought in our hearts less a 
solvent of .all in life that is harsh, bitter, and painful, the anti- 
dote of sorrow, the- prevention 'of' discontent,, rebellion, and com- 
plaining, at whose magic touch the shadows flee away^ and bright 
gleams shine out through the: darkness. It tells.- us that all .that is 
untoward' and trying ito us is but a disguise, of .good, entirely free 
from all unkindness and malignity^-medicinal favour, for the pre- 
sent not joyous but .grievous, but charged, with "peaceable fruits 
of righteousness" in the . final result. What is there so coarse 
and mean and offensive in life, indeed, that this thought cannot 
transmute into gold ? It renders the world, if not in itself, : at 
.least, to the individual, an optimism.* For " all things shall work 
.togetherlor good to them that love God ;" and -to those who live 

.* So. Bishop Pell tells us of .Dr. Hammond, that "unto himself and Ms 
friends he was wont to solenmly give this mandate, to rather nothing, not only 
to be content and acquiesce, bxit be resolved the present state to be the very 
best that could be wished or fancied." , ' 
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.under suet a regimen, there can be no other "than apparent evil, 
at least in the personal application of things to themselves, if 
they use them aright. "All things are yours; whether the world, 
or'lifej.pr death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." Is not .this 
the recipe of happy living? And how will every thing, thus 
viewed in the light of God's all-embracing and ever-active. love, 
become an occasion and an incentive of praise, and the whole life 
of the man under its blessed influence .be turned into a protracted 
act of adoration and thanksgiving. 

Be more careful to heed events as they transpire, and attend 
to the various yet harmonizing voices with which they summon 
us to praise the Lord for his goodness. It was a charge against 
Israel that " they regarded not the work of the Lord, neither 
considered the operations of his hands." It is too true of Chris- 
tians. , We live in a world in which God is working always and 
everywhere; and we ought to have our eyes and ears always 
open, and all our senses continually alert to notice his working. 
We are not to be satisfied with the general conviction that God is 
love; we are to be ever looking out for particular instances and 
examples of his love. Our thankfulness needs to be fed by par- 
ticular exercises. Life is full of aliment for pur gratitude if we 
do but take care to gather it. It is all around us, ever springing 
up fresh in our paths, coming out from all -the occurrences of our 
pilgrimage, proceeding forth'; as well from the dark as from the 
bright and cheerful scenes of this world.. Be students of this 
kind of knowledge, my brethren ; it is rich in instruction, rich in 
improvement. Live but in the world as in a place in which God 
is at work, whose outward phenomena are the signs of. his pre- 
sence and activity all, of whatever appearance, instinct with his 
love and-goodness to the children of men, and it will be always 
teaching you 'to love and praise God for his loving-kindness, and 
turn your whole life into an offering of praise and gratitude. 

Let gratitude to God be inwrought into the whole texture 
of your conduct and conversation in the world. God's mer- 
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cies are not sufficiently acknowledged by theories or sentiment- 
alities. We may think very' justly, and sometimes, when our 
thoughts are specially directed to the subject, may have proper 
emotions. We may even maintain a habit of very becoming 
thought and feeling about an ever benign, ever present, ever 
active, and ever gracious Deity ; arid this may constitute a poetry 
in which an imaginative mind may find a lively satisfaction ; and 
in such thoughts we may suppose ourselves to be religious. But. 
such sentimentalities have no more life in them than. the dry and 
formal articles of a creed. It is not enough to. think beautifully 
and feel tenderly about the Lord's beneficence, and call the revery 
or the gust of feeling, worship, while the whole active life is given 
up to the dominion of other gods. A true thankfulness is prac- 
tical. It takes hold of the active powers of the man and sets 
them in motion. , Jt puts the soul upon asking, "What shall I 
render to the Lord for all the benefits that he hath done unto 
me?" It becomes a pervading presence in the soul/and diffuses 
itself into every department of the life. This is its motto: "Ye 
are not your own ; ye are bought with a price ; wherefore. glorify 
God in your body and in your Spirit, which are his." No thankful- 
ness that is not a practical principle is genuine. We must be 
living our thanks, if we 'would have them approved. Men count 
little on that thankfulness that makes no requitals. v God puts no 
higher estimate on it". Let vis not think to put off so poor an 
offering upon our Maker. We owe him all things. We owe 
him ourselves, our recovery 'from, a ruin which had made our 
existence worse than a waste, all that adorns, blesses, and elevates 
existence, and the prospect of . a glorious immortality. My 
brethren, there is but one offering we can make for all this. That 
is a very poor one, so poof w e are oppressed with shame in making 
it, and should not dare to tender it, if God had not graciously 
condescended to encourage us to dp so, and assured /us that he 
will not spurn our .gift ourselves, a poor wre.ck of that better 
thing he made us, but half-reclaimed at best, full of the scars of 
sin and spiritual disease, feebly lifting ourselves up to the hope 
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and pursuit of our true birthright and glory. Here, then, Lord- 
despise not our offering, for it is our all "here, Lord, we offer 
and present -unto thee ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a 
reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice unto thee, humbly beseech- 
ing thee, although through our manifold sins we are unworthy 
to offer unto thee any. sacrifice, to accept our bounden duty and 
service, not weighing our merits, .but pardoning our offences; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ; by whom and with whom, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory be unto thee, 
Father Almighty, world without end !" 

" And, since words can never measure, 
Let my life show forth thy praise." 
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LECTURE XXVII. 



THE,PRATEB OF ST. CHRYSOSTOMV - 

* , . ' ' . '- ' . - ''<'-. 

Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth, : as-tquch- 
ing any thing they shall ask, it shall be done f 01*. them of my Father. 
which is in heaven. ST. MATTHEW xviii. 19. 

CHRYSOSTOM, whose name the; next prayer in our Service 
bears, was Bishop of Constantinople in the latter part of the; 
fourth and the first years of the fifth century. He i is one of l 
that galaxy of illustrious men that adorns the ecclesiastical-history 
of that period. His proper name was John, Chrysostom being 
only an. epithet, which was popularly applied to him on account 
of his remarkable eloquence the truly golden value and brilliancy 
of his words. It signifies the golden-mouthed j and it was given 
him to denote the peculiar richness and splendour of the oratorical 
powers by which he was distinguished. Though a mere sobriquet, 
originally a ^descriptive term, it has in time become the appella- 
tion by which h,e is .historically and familiarly known. St. Chry- 
sostom was born at Antioch, where "the disciples were first 
called Christians," about the middle of the fourth century. His 
mother was an ardent Christian 1 ; and to her training and influence : 
his ; subsequent character and course seem to be -owing. , So that 
his, like St. Augustine's, his illustrious, cotemporary, is one of 
that long line of honoured names in the Church's history,' which 
are to be regarded as trophies of maternal piety arid prayer. He 
was well educated^ and early in life developed such talents, and' 
especially: such oratorical powers^ as eminently fitted him to 
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succeed and shine in civil life. But after a little hesitation, he 
chose the service of. the sanctuary for his calling, and, having 
received Holy Orders, for a good many years exercised the 
ministry in his native city. At last, in the year 398,. when he 
was a little more than forty years old, he was appointed Bishop 
of Constantinople,, then the '..chief city of the Roman Empire, and 
the residence of the emperor, and the court. Here his eloquence 
soon attracted 'attention j and the Church of the Holy Wisdom, 
which was the cathedral of his see, was thronged with interested 
and admiring hearers. But his bold reproofs" could not long be 
patiently endured by a .profligate court and a corrupt populace. 
He was at last unjustly condemned and deposed from his see, and 
died in exile, in the year 407, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
His works are of lasting value, and his memory is justly venerated 
in the Church. He was, says Dean Milner, " learned, eloquent 
beyond measure, of talents the most popular, of a genius the most 
exuberant, and of a solid understanding by nature, magnanimous 
and generous, liberal almost to excess, sympathizing with distress 
of every kind, and severe only to himself a. inan of that open, 
frank, ingenuous temper which is so proper, to conciliate friend- 
ship, a determined enemy to vice, and of acknowledged piety in 
all his intentions." Such was. the Father, to whom we are 
indebted for the closing prayer of our Morning and Evening- 
Services. . " 

The object of the prayer is to beg a blessing-upon the preceding 
devotions, and to renew and sum up the desires of the Christian 
assembly in a petition for those two things, which every soul that 
judges of things with a true spiritual/discernment must always 
account of chief value, "in this world knowledge of God's truth," 
knowledge evidently not merely .theoretic and intellectual, but 
influential, operative, practical, "and in the world to come life 
everlasting," endless happiness in a future state. It bases its 
appeal upon the promise of the Saviour, that "where two or three 
are gathered together in his name he will grant their requests;;" 
that is, upon the .special efficacy of joint, collective, associate 
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prayer, the " common supplications" of a worshipping assembly. 
It addresses Jesus as "the Master -of assemblies, which are given" 
from one "Shepherd;" and 'it reminds him of his -promise to 
favour such assemblies 'with his presence, and ' lend a listening 
and gracious ear to the united entreaties of his people. That 
promise' it claims in behalf of the congregation then convened; 
and, in the .strength of it, takes courage to -believe 'that the 
present coining together will be for the better and not' for' the 
worse, will secure for those who compose it, and have ' entered 
truly into its sacred duties and privileges, the blessings they have 
asked for, and, above' all, ihe transcendent blessings of a saving 
acquaintance with the gospel, and the endless bliss that is in store 
for good men in a future world. 

Our text - evidently has reference to something more than a 
mere agreement of heart, a concert of purpose, a mutual under- 
standing^ among men as to the objects of prayer, or any engage- 
ments that may be entered into 'by Christians to employ the same 
stated times in'-supplicating for benefits which they desire 'in com- 
mon. Such agreements may "be -well, -and -attended with good' 
fruits; but they are not what our Saviour here intends. He 
evidently has in his mind a union of the "petitioners in the same 
place and in the same act of prayer, a local coming together, and 
a mingling in' a common offering of "devotion of their hearts, if not 
their voices. There is. some reason for believing that this last 
.was not unknown in the 'first days : of. the gospel. For we read, 
that'when Peter and- John, after their arrest for healing the im- 
potent niariin the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, "being let go, 
went to their own'compahy, and reported all that the chief priests 
and'elders 'had- said unto them;" the whole company'" lifted up 
their voices with' one accord," and prayed for- strength and deliver- 
ance. 'And this has been thought to indicate the -presence of the" 
liturgic element iii the worship of the Church thus early ; -as it 
is not seen how there could have been any such union of voices,- 
except in a prayer that was previously known and "familiar^ unless 

it were by direct inspiration. And' this 'is rendered improbable^ 

29* 
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by the fact that -the prayer itself, as: recorded, ^contains; no 
allusion to the immediate occasion, and is no fitter for that junc- 
ture than for others which, in that age mustlmve been of frequent 
occurrence. That what our, Saviour intends in our text is social 
prayer, appears from what immediately follows. For in cprrobo- 
ration of his promise^that, if two of them should agree as touch- 
ing any thing that they should ask, it should be done for them, 
of his _ Father, he tells, them, that "where two or three are 
gathered together in.his name .he will be; in the midst of them ;" 
where the gathering together. is evidently the counterpart, and 
equivalent of the Agreeing. So that he evidently does not mean, 
a mere unity of sentiment, but a union of place. .Doubtless, 
then, our text contains.a promise -and surely, it is a very precious 
promise -of a peculiar regard to, the prayers of Christ's people 
when they are gathered together in one, place, the social worship 
of Christians in God's house, and in all places " where prayer is 
wont to be made," toward , which God's "eyes are open night and 
day," and. in which, in. the rich., experience- of many to; whom 
" God has been known in his palaces for a sure refuge," : his ; 
word has been made good, that "in all places where he. records 
his name, he will come unto men and bless them." . , ' 
- If we inquire into ;the reasons of this special acceptableness 
and efficacy of collective prayer, they will not prove hard to ; 
find. , :/.... ..;..... . .,:/', ,;. ; 

Prayer is the .presentation of 'human desires to. , God, which he, 
in his high wisdom and considerate love to men, has appointed 
to have power with him, and., made the condition of; obtaining 
important favours at.his hands. - He is immutable in all things ; 
and it is among. his immutabilities, that he will always, in dealing 
with men, have .regard to their desires, humbly and trustfully 
presented, before .him. This is one ; of the things in which he 
changes not. ^Always, in every age^ he stands to give audience 
to the petitions of. his servants, saying to them, with .an ever 
faithful and unvarying .voice, "For all these .things will" I . be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them. "-V" Ask, 
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and ye shall have ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock,, and it shall 
be opened unto you. For every one, that asketh, receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh, findeth^ and to him , that knockcth, it shall be 
opened."" Whatsoever ye ask in prayer, believing, ye shall rer 
ceive." " Concerning. the work of my hands command ye me; 5 ' 
assuring us, that ,. nothing , is withholden from . prayer, nothing 
promised without' it.. Mutability would be in his departing from 
a rule which he ,has so clearly and frequently announced, and 
so long and firmly adhered to ,and acted upon; not in continuing 
to maintain it and. "strictly conforming to.it. Immutability, con- 
sists in always acting toward the same classes and descriptions 
of men in a uniform and consistent manner, not in always .pur- 
suing the same course of action toward the same individual, under 
all the changes he may undergo. When God hears prayer, it is 
not lie that changes, but .man, who transfers himself from the 
state of not praying to the state of praying, and thereupon entitles 
himself to the .different estimation 1 and treatment which befit a 
class to which he did not before belong. 1 .It is the earnestness 
and intensity of the desire that arms prayer with power. ."-The 
kingdom of heaven' suffereth violence, and the violent -take it by 
force." " The effectual fervent" that is, the energized and in- 
tense " prayer of the righteous man availeth much." To mani- 
fest and reward the earnestness and importunity ^pf the woman 
of Canaan, and leave her a pattern and admonition to all time 
in this respect, our Lord tried her* so long and severely with 
seeming neglect and, denial. Faint, unformed, unsteady aspira- 
tions have no such virtue. - " He that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind, and -tossed : let not that man 
think thatshe shall receive -any thing of the Lord." But, this 
being the case, if one heart, ^fervent. in its desires and bent upon 
its purpose, presses with such,, weight and prevalency in favour 
of its. object, what shall not be the influence of many hearts, con- 
centrating their energies upon one point, and bringing the whole 
urgency and pressure of their spiritual strength to bear unitedly 
.upon the accomplishme'nt of a common end ? In seeking favours 
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of earthly poweiywe bring a union of influences together in ; order 
to'^secure success ;' we multiply names? to written" petitions ; we- 
associate applicants with us, and endeavour to make : them; as 
numerous as possible; we labour to combine interests in the pur- 
suit, as far v as we anyways can; arid," knowing how; much' the 
actual' presence of 1 men can do in promoting a suit, if it is prac- 
ticable,' we bring our forces: together ; and exhibit their 'number, 
that-the extensivehess of 'the feeling/ and .the magnitude and 
variety of "the 'interests which they represent, may impress the 
mind 'of power, and lead it. to the more 'serious "and respectful 
consideration of our request. Ancl if Godwin this\ particular; 
condescends to act according to "the analogy -of 'human things, as 
he leads us to believe that : he does, then the. union of many 
hearts, the j oint request of many petitioners, the combined 
urgency of many determined and fervent spirits, . the common 
presentation 6f a multitude of 'earnest and importunate suppli- 
cants, of one heart and -one mind}- with one accord addressing 
their entreaties to the throne of his heavenly grace; must carry 
with it a weight ^that ' can hardly 'fail of success, - and call - forth 
the. gracious response, Your^prayer is granted;' the Lord wills it, 
go in peace. -In this, as in Bother things, ; is it true, that Mtwo 
are better than: 1 one, because theyjhave a good : reward of their 
labour. |A.nd if one ; prevail against' him, two shall withstand 
him, and a threefold cord is not quickly broken." Union iri all 
things is strength ; singleness and isolation are weakness. ' " God 
hath knit together his 'elect in - ; one coniEQunion and 'fellowship', 
in' the mystical body of his Son Christ our "Lord," -with this in- 
tent among others, knowing how much less power and efficiency 
a multitude of solitary hearts, acting singly, and -each- in its. own 
confined sphere, and with the disheartening sense of solitude, 
must possess, than the same hearts combined into a mighty host, 
moving with the 'simultaneous, ordered) stately going of a;, pha- 
lanx, and in their united /powers " terrible as an army with ban- 
ners:" " The locusts have no king, and yet go ..they *forth 'all 
of them, by bands ;". and. therefore is an insect; despicable alone, 
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'formidable- and tremendous in combination. " They .shall march, 
every one in' his ways, and 'they shall not break, th s eir ranks;" . 
therefore are they " as a' strong people set in battle-arrayi" And 
this efficiency of, union works in.the-line' of prayer ; -as'>well as in 
other paths of 'Christian ' activity, by God's ordinance. -This, 
indeed, is one of the most "striking and Effective examples' of the, 
comniunion of saints. . ' ' 

, " In prayer on earth the saints are one, 
They're one in heart and mind." .. 

"Before our Father's 'throne 
We pour united prayers." . 

And God, who is " always more ready to hearjgfchan we to pray," 
is specially ready to hear the devout prayers of his Church; 
when, in her holy convocations, the hearts and voices of men are 
one in presenting their .needs and longings, and "a great cloud 
of incense goes up 'out of the golden censer in the Angel's 
hand, which is the prayers of all saints'.'/ 

But not only is social prayer specially influential, as it contains 
in it the united 'energy and fervour of many praying hearts, but 
individual hearts are likely to be stirred up to 'greater liveliness 
and activity of feeling by the presence - and co-operation of 
others. The effect, therefore, rests not simply upon combination, 
but also upon the quickening and strengthening, of individual 
action. Not only many 'streams run together, but the rapidity 
and 'impetus increase with the enlargement of the volume. This 
is human' nature". Who can work 'as well alone as in company? 
What languid and heavy business it' is to set about a formidable 
task by one's self! , Many hands make light work, not only' as 
each man's share of the work is smaller, but as each man's actual 
work is easier. What a different thing it is to go out into the 
field to fight alone, and to march up in the face of an enemy 
supported by brave comrades and cheered by the sympathy and 
example of a multitude ! Look into the field, and see the mower 
or the reaper at his work. -The lonely labourer toils heavily, 
pauses often, and wearies soon. But a band work cheerily; the 
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scythe or the sickle swings with a quicker motion; song and jest 
enliven the labour; emulation checks fatigue ; '- and the close of < 
the day finds them "joying with the joy of harvest." "How 
can one be warm, alone?"- "Iron sharpeheth iron, so; doth a; 
man the -countenance of his friend." -It is not different in , 
spiritual matters. I suppose, we must have all felt the difference 
in devotional effect between" a large and a small : congregation, > 
and between compactness and diffusion in a religious assembly. 
I am aware that it may be said, "this is unspirituaL But, in this 
life, the spiritual and the physical cannot be so divorced that 
the latter will have no effect upon the former. We are not.angels, 
but men. And surely, there is that in the very aspect of an 
assembly convened for the same purpose with ourselves- to wait 
on God, and ask needed blessings at his hand that is calcu- 
lated to awaken solemn thought and stimulate religious feeling; 
and the sight of brethren, and the sound of voices, engaged in 
the work will stir the dull tide of devotion in our souls, and cause 
the pulses of our hearts to beat /with an- accelerated motion. 
Sympathy is a powerful element in religion, liable, doubtless, to 
extravagences and abuses, generating strange fire and. fictitious 
excitement in the hands of coarse and fanatical men, but not 
without its place,. and that a very important one, in the soberest 
and best-regulated piety. In connection with ' a liturgy at once 
so staid "and animating as ours, there is little 'danger of excess or 
delusion. And, at the same time, the performance of its decent 
rites, the orderly and reverent -aspect it communicates to a re- 
ligious assembly/ and the utterance of its solemn and impressive 
words, can hardly fail to solemnize any mind that is not utterly 
frivolous and pervertedj and call up the slumbering spirit of de- 
votion from its hidden chambers. Often, we ; may believe, under 
its influence, have they :> ' - ' : i 

""\YliocainetQScoffr6Tnamedtopray;" ' ; ' 
arid St. Paul's declaration ! been verified, "If there come in one 
that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, lie 'is 
judged of all, and thus are the secrets of his heart made mani- 
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fesc: and so,, falling down on his face, he will worship God, and 
report that God, is in you of a truth." In the power of com- 
.panionship, then, to stimulate and quicken the spirit of devotion, 
and give added intensity and vigour ,to the exercise of prayer, we 
-find a reason for the .special efficacy of common worship, as, a 
means of grace and an instrument, of bringing down from- heaven 
in answer to our, requests such blessings as our hearts crave for 
ourselves and for others. The worship of heaven is described to 
us as social. There " cherubim and seraphim continually do cry" 
,one to another, " Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of hosts." And 
then, are "the holy places made with hands figures of the true," 
when in them "as in. water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
.man to man," "and deep calleth,unto deep" in reciprocal incen- 
tives to the work of earnest calling upon God. 
,; We have great reason to thank God for the social character 
which he has impressed upqn the religion of men. It is, by this 
provision, far easier and pleasanter work to serve him. The 
instincts of our' nature impel us 'to association in all high and 
interesting pursuits. Here, we have not ,only God's license to 
follow them in. that which is highest and most interesting of all, 
but his command. He not only tells us to pray, but he sets a 
peculiar, value upon social praying, the prayer that is offered to 
him .when two or three agree concerning any thing they shall ask 
of him, and gather together to ask him in the name of the great 
Advocate ,and Mediator. He kindly embodies us into -his Church, 
compacts us into a society, and brings us : into a special and 
very interesting .relation to one. another as members of it. . And 
.then, he appoints us days^of audience and houses of audience, and 
directs us to 'come, not one. by one, though that we may do and 
ought to do, but to come together, warmed by the feeling of bro- 
therhood, and incited and encouraged by the sense of company. 

We should prize the sanctuary as the house of prayer, then. It 

is not merely a place where we may pray. That we may do 

.everywhere. It,is the place, at which God appoints to meet us, 

and he tells us to come to it in company with our brethren, 
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strengthened by their example, quickened by their sympathy) 
sustained by their help. It is not -superstition to think , that- a 
Church is a better place to pray in than another. Sacred associa- 
tions cluster round it. Holy memories cling to its walls. The 
.very reverend aspect of the place should be, such as to remind us 
of the. high and the heavenly. Nor need we doubt that prayer 
offered in it is peculiarly pleasing to God. It , is .the , place of 
which he has said, " This . shall- bevmy rest forever ; here will I 
dwell, for I have a delight therein." r",The Lord loveth the gates ' 
of Zion more than all the dwellings of- Jacob." And when his 
children, with ;united- hearts, come to him in his own house, he 
will lend a listening ear to their supplications, arid pour them 
out a blessing. - Nothing has more generally characterized' good 
men than a love of the sanctuary. With what a .plaintive sweet- 
ness does David mourn his loss : of its privileges when Absalom 
had "driven him beyond Jordan! "Oh ! how amiable, are,, thy 
dwellings,, thou Lord p"f hosts I My soul hath a desire and Jong- 
ing to enter into the courts of the Lord; my diear-t and niy flesh 
rejoice in the living 'God. Yea, the sparrow hath found her ;an 
house, and the swallow: a nest, where she -may lay her young; 
even thy altars, Lord of hosts, my King and'/my God."--r",0 
send out thy light and thy truth, that they ; may lead me, and 
-bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy dwelling. . And: that I 
may go unto" the altar of God,- even unto the God of. my joy and 
gladness; and upon the harp will I give thanks unto .: the.e,' .0 
God, my God/' .' As the spiritual man ripeus,.-and the lustre; of 
the world grows dim, and hope sees less and less? to. -feedi upon 
within the narrowing horizon of earthly -prospects, this , taste 
strengthens and becomes concentrated. ' One- thing," he cries, 
" one thing have I desired of the Lord, which I will require, even 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all t the days of my 
life, to behold the fair beauty of the Lord, an.d to visit his 
temple." .''- :''3 ; ': .' < """ ''- .--. ; : .' ..,.-.,^ ,..,.' ,,' 

We should be assiduous and constant attendants on :th e worship, 
of 'God's -house. J We "should esteem it a duty and ah exalted 
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privilege. Liglit causes should not keep, us away from it. A 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand, or a slight excess of cold, or 
heat, or moisture, will not be enough to detain us at home. Oh ! 
what does the conduct of men in this particular denote, but that 
clearly they do not love God's house for jLts own sake ; and that, 
when they are there, in compliance with custom, or some prompt- 
ing of conscience that will not let them wholly disuse the habit, 
they are like Doeg the Edomite, " detained before the Lord," 
and the inward feeling of their heart' is, "What a weariness is 
it ?" " When.will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? 
and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?" or trip again 
the giddy 'round of vanity -and pleasure?-' "Eorsake not the 
assembling of yourselves together, as the manner of some is." 
There are few more unequivocal signs of spiritual decay in Chris- 
tian men' than a disposition to do it. Men may talk about the 
substitutes they have in' good books and private devotions 'at 
home, and very good they are when they' are" the best that can 
be had, but it is doubted whether books and devotion fill' up the 
hours that men purloin from the temple. The needle is' not truer 
to he pole than the devout ^heart to the sanctuary. Every con-' 
sideration that should influence men "will persuade them to 'be 
regular and 'constant attendants oh'the worship of God's house, 
duty to God, regard for themselves, concern for society. But, 
my brethren, let me remind you that it will not do to come here 
and leave 'your hearts behind, nor "to bring with' you such a savour 
and atmosphere of the world as will turn the place into a house' 
of merchandise or of vanity. It is the house 'of prayer. You come 
to pray not to see another man pray, or be where many are pray- 
ing, but to pray yourselves,' to join your prayers with those of 
the great congregation, arid warm your heart 'by the 'fire of their 
fervent supplications'.' Do you say you have' never learned to 
pray ? - That cannot excuse you. It is l your duty, as much as 
mine, and as any man's; yea, and your privilege, too. Go ask a 
heart to pray of God. " Thou preparest the heart; 'and thine ear 

hearkeneth thereto." 

30 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 



THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 

1 

And alltlie people shall say, Amen. DEUT. xxvii. 26. 



THE Morning Prayer ends and to the end we, come to-night 
with what is commonly ..called the Apostolical Benediction;, This 
consists of the last verse of St. Paul's second., Epistle to the 
Corinthians as : it is in Cranmer's Bible, which, as you have 
before, heard, was the version of the Scriptures used in the Church 
when the, Prayer Book was compiled. ,The present translation 
has ( , c communion", instead of "fellowship." The .words, however, 
are nearly synonymous, and the change seems. to have been rather 
one of taste than of meaning, ^or ourselves,: we prefer the 
older word. This .form .is rather, a benedictory; prayer than a 
benediction in the proper sense ; for the. word "you/' which the 
apostle uses, is changed, in the 'Service into "us," > so that/the:mi- 
nister includes; himself in the supplication, and does not use.it 
simply as an invocation of blessing upon ; the congregation before 

-him. ... , ,. ,. .. . ;Y .. :.' . .. .;.-.'.- . ;,, :. .-.. : ,, ; , .,;. ,. .,. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an analysis or. particular, ex- 
amination of this form .this evening.- It, furnishes a beautiful 
and appropriate termination of the Service, and is used in a 
similar manner in several of the Services which :the Church -has 
provided for different occasions. It is in its nature a. devotional 
expression of the Trinity, in which each .of the: three .persons is 
separately .addressed, and distinctive blessings are sought at,. their 
hands according to their respective bflS.cesin the Christian scheme. . 
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Christ's grace, the Father's love ; and the Spirit's fellowship, are 
severally petitioned for, as together 'comprising -the sum of that 
good which God in the gospel provides,^ offers, and bestows. Of 
this- the love of God is the fountain; the grace that is, the com- 
passion, mercy, kindness of the Son is, the means; and the fel- 
lowship : that is, the gracious presence, favour, and' help of the 
Holy Spirit is the issue, in the plan or method of salvation. In the 
production of the 'Christian life, the- communication of the~Spirit 
leads the way, the- application of Christ's redeeming mercy follows, 
and the love of God not now that general benevolence which 
planned and provided the gospel, but that special regard and affec- 
tion which rests upon the renewed and forgiven sinner crowns 
the work. But, in the Christian state, the condition of a man 
in whom the Christian life is formed and established, the three 
combine, viz., the sense of God's love, in providing salvation, in 
bestowing it upon the individual sinner, and in subsequently re- 
garding *and caring for him as a reconciled and beloved child; of 
Christ's mercy, in coming and dying for him,' in Peeking him in 
his lost estate, and in washing Mm from his sins in his own 
blood; and of the Spirit's fellowship ,in drawing him "to God, 
making him a new creature, bringing him into the circle of- God's 
children, and in continually visiting "him with his renovating, 
strengthening, and consoling influences,-to fill -his heart with t gra- 
titude and peace, and raise him to the blissful expectation of im- 
mortal happiness in the life to come. " The apostle here prays," 
says Bishop Beveri'dge, " that the' Corinthians might- have, first, 
the grace of God the Son; that is, all the mercy which he, 'as the 
Redeemer of mankind, had purchased- for them with his blood. 
Secondly, that they might have the love of God the Father; that 
is, all the 'favours which he, as the supreme Governor of the 
world, can show them. And, thirdly, that they might have the 
communion ofHhe Holy Ghost; that is, all the gifts, graces, and 
comforts which he could communicate unto them, both from the 
Father and the^Son ; or, in short, that they might have air things 
that' God the Son, or God the Father, or God the Holy Ghost, 
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could do for them, according to their several ways of working in 
the world, that is, all things that could any way .contribute to 
make them completely .happy. All which David also, or- the 
Church by him, prays for in the same method and order, saying, 
' God be merciful unto us, and Ness us, and cause his face to 
shine upon us. ; " 

It may .be .well to no.tice, before; leaving ibis benediction, that 
it departs from' the, usual order pf naming the .Divine Persons, 
placing the Son before the Father. As we cannot suppose that 
this variation is .accidental or capricious,. it is. natural and proper 
to ask the meaning .and purpose of it ".the ,nrind of the Spirit" 
as it is indicated in ;this peculiarity.. , And it seems to .me that it 
is not. difficult to conjecture and explain. The Divine Persons, 
then, are not represented here. ..as they are in. themselves and to 
one another, but as. they are. to ithe believer in: the work, of his 
personal salyation,.to the man in ..the Christian state, as I have 
said .above,, who has acquired v the, character and entered <,upon the 
life which distinguish those, who, through the .provisions of. the 
gospel, are " made free from the law of .sin and; death," and are 
become, "followers of Gqd ,as dear ^children/' It describes the 
case. of those to wh,om God has been merciful .in forgiving .their 
sins and renewing their .hearts, and who i thereupon. , en JPJ :.M S 
blessing and the shining of his face.. The love of God, then, is 
that special, discriminating affection which the Father, exercises 
toward such men ; and the fellowship ' of the Holy 'Ghost .that 
friendship or intimacy of the Sacred Spirit which is their peculiar 
portion, those, enlivening, .enlightening, supporting, and comfort- 
ing influences, which flow .from his.. presence and, companionship. 
Into this happy state the. grace of Christ is the .passport. ,..<' No 
man cometh. to the Father but by me." " I am the door." 
"Through him we all have, jan access by one Spirit untq ; the 
Father."" The redemption that' is in : Christ Jesus," embraced 
by a living faith, and thereupon effectual to blot out the pffender's 
sins and cure .him of his Jove ; of sinning, is .the portal by which 
the sinner enters into this blessed, state. There is a love of God, 
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and there are operations of the Spirit, that are previous to this, 
that 'love* that " sent redemption/' and that work of the Spirit by 
which he was drawn to' Christ} but these are not' that special love 
of his own dear sons and people, 'and that special indwelling 'and 
favour of the Spirit which 'are here meant. These follow and 
not precede that experience 'and personal' application" of the full 
benefits of Christ's - death, which "is here -'meant by -his grace. 
Therefore it is that, in invoking'^upon'the Corinthians the fruition 
of the blessings of the gospel, he changes the usual and natural 
order of 'naming the Persons of the Godhead, and places the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 'Before the love of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, because this is the source or foun- 
tain, through which they derive the participation of the two latter. 
And now, with what more appropriate petition for himself and 
his fellow-worshippers can 'the minister' of Christ bring the 
Church's customary offering of Common Prayer to a closej than 
with this thus understpod "The' grace of 'our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God,' and "the 'fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be 
with us all evermore" ? ' ' ~~~ -- --- 

You will observe/' that' to this" prayer, and to inost of the 
prayers in the Prayer Book, the word Amen is appended, with a 
direction that it is to be said *by the 'people as a response. This 
is a very ancient usage older far, as our test may suffice to prove, 
than Christianity itself: The word is Hebrew, but, adopted into 
the Greek of the New' Testament, it has gone with Christianity, 
unchanged/ into all the' languages of the earth. It signifies, 
truly, indeed; and it is the word/ which, in this sense, in so many 
of the sayings of our Saviour in the gospel, is translated, "verily, 
verily." " It was customary among the Jews, when the priests or 
other persons offered up prayers or' praises" to God in public, for 
the whole assembly to respond at the close by uttering the word 
Amen." Our text is a direction to that effect in respect to a par- 
ticular occasion, and may be regarded as in the nature of a rubric 
to the formulary appointed for it. Moses commanded the Israel- 
ites, when they should have come into the promised land, to 

30*' 
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observe a public ceremonial or solemnity, for the purpose/, as ife 
were, of inaugurating the Law in its sovereignty overdue tern? 
tory which God had given into their hand .and assigned as their 
residence, and of impressing the people more deeply with a sense 
of its sacred obligations, of the blessedness of obedience , to -its 
precepts,' and the danger and misery of transgression. l?or this 
purpose the nation was to be divided. Six of the tribes were- 
to stand upon Mount Gerizim tc^bless, and sis upon Mount Ebal 
to curse, the one to" proclaim, God's blessing upon the observers 
of his precepts, the other ,to denounce his displeasure 'upon 
offenders. These are two mouiitain ridges running parallel, to 
each other on either side of the city of Shechem, the place called 
Sychar in the Gospel of St, John where Jesus met the woman of' 
Samaria at Jacob's well, the modern Nablous, where yet lingers 
the last remnant of the ancient Samaritans. On Gerizim, the 
mount of blessing,' the Samaritans built their temple in rivalry 
of the temple of Jerusalem, after the Jews, in the days of Ezra, 
had refused to accept their aid in the erection- of the latter, and, 
as an impure and mongrel race, rejected them from the fellow- 
ship of the nation. To this .there is an allusion in the conversa- 
tion of our Lord with the woman, where she says, " Our 'fathers 
worshipped God in this mountain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship.'^ . Upon -Mount Ebal 
the Levites were to stand, and pronounce with a loud voice God's 
malediction upon the various forms of human wickedness^ some 
of the chief of which are enumerated. There are twelve of these 
imprecations, and to ( each one of them- is appended the order, 
"And all the people shall say, Amen." The historian informs 
us that Joshua punctually complied with this direction of , the 
great Lawgiver, as soon he had acquired possession of the spot 
which was' designated for the solemnity. " He read all the words" 
of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that is 
written in the. book of the law. There was not a word of all that 
Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the congre- 
gation of Israel, with the women, and the little ones, and the 
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* 
strangers that were conversant among them." And we may 

. 'imagine with w'h'at ' pow~er 'the "Amen, rang"; out that day, when a 
nation was the assembly/ and not a voice, from trembling age to 
lisping infancy, withheld its contribution. The use of the Amen 
as a confirmatory and 'assenting -response iu public 'devotion con- 
tinued 'ever' after. 7 ' That the custom" passed over into .the-worship 
of the first Christians is evident from what'St. Paul'says in 1 Cor. 
xiy. 16 : "Else, when thou shaliiSbless "with the Spirit, how shall 
he that occupieth. the 'room of .the unlearned- say Amen, at -thy 
giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what- thou sayest?" 
St. John, in the Apocalypse, even "represents 1 it, as entering into 
the worship of heaven/ "When the 'ten thousand times ten 
thousand" cried "Worthy is the Lamb!? "the four living ones 
said, Amen." And, again,' when* " much people in heaven" as- 
cribed "salvation, and glory, and honour, and power," to the 
Lord, for his judgments on the harlot that corrupted his Church, 
and for the deliverance of his people, " the four-and-twenty elders, 
and the four living ones, fell down and worshipped Grod that sat 

* v- / ' 

on the throne, saying, Amen, Alleluia." And" though this be 
but" a representation of heavenly things under images drawn from 
this world, it is, at least, 'good- to show'what the practice of Chris- 
tian worship was from which they are taken. Such, we believe, 
has been Christian' usage universally, distinctly >maiked with 
Vincent's " always, everywhere, by all," with the single excep- 
tion of those modern bodies that have laid aside liturgical wor- 
ship, among whom, with their- usual unscrupulous contravention 
of Christian antiquity and consent, it is either uttered by "him 
who leads the devotions of an assembly himself at the end of his 
prayers, with a very great diminution of its "proper significancy 
and effect, or is thrown -in at the will of any individual, as his 
feelings may prompt, at any stage of the prayer, as an irregular 
ejaculation. 

.The use of the word Amen at the end of our prayers indicates 
our inward assent and ratification. By it, we, as it were, declare 
that we have adopted the prayer and made it our own. It is well 
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rendered in the Catechism, "So be it." This denotes that the mind 
has followed the speaker/ and the heart entered into 'hii requests. ,, 
If this is n'ot the case, its use is improper,, as it is either insincere - 
or meaningless. ."'. -xvr - ; : '-,..,;;;.,, ,::;; 

If we do not agree to- and 1 appropriate the :supplications -that 
have been made, thenvour Amen is , an act ':of ^hypocrisy, from 
which we ought to shrink, as--froni- a thing: that is unworthy of 
uSj an'd displeasing to G-od.- 'Hypocrisy in all -its. forms is. detest- 
able, but perhaps never; more sb ; 'than when it clothes itself in the 
guise of prayer } for this' is 'an impious ^endeavour to impose with 
seemly words on Him ^who looketh'on:the heart. They. who, "for 
a show, make' r longprayersjshair.receive -the greater damnation." 
And yet, many men, who would -shrink from "deliberately utter- 
ing a prayer to Grod into, which their heart, did not .enter, .will,, 
without scruple, utter their : distinct. and even; .vociferous Amen 
at the close of a prayer spoken by another,- forgetting that- it is, 
if it 'means any 'thingj a virtual : repetition of the > prayer, a con-, 
Btrucfcive recapitulation 1 of Its contents, and a setting seal ; ; to it in 
testimony of acquiescence and adoption;- - - - -- : ,, ... 

Nor is much less to be' deprecated ,that thoughtless . utterance 
of the word which may. flow from the lips when neither the 
mind nor the heart ha've been occupied in the matter ., of .,the 
prayer; when the voice of 'the speaker has.'-fallen on theiear as a 
mere indistinct and unmeaning murmur, and the ; thoughts have 
not been directed to the \' substance of his : petitions, but wandering 
with the fool's eyes to the ends of the ; .earth. ,.\,'_Tbis Js v inere 
mechanical praying, and is as' much to be reprehended as that 
praying in -ah unknown tongue which the apostle reproves; for 
that the.; vocables pertain to our own vernacular speech, if the 
mind is not directed to them and does not take in their 'meaning, 
makes the act no more an intelligent offering,;a reasonable service, 
than though they belonged to a barbarous tongue,, or .a dead 
language known qnly to the learned. A word without a; thought 
in it is as dead a thing as a bead ; and they are not consistent '".vy'h'.o 
cry out at the superstition' of counting rbead^ for prayers, , while 
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they.;toss; abbut/.tHeir 'thoughtless: Amens .-without intelligence or 
feeling. ; ^Grod-is a spirit, and. they who. worship, him must worship ' 
him in spirit and in^ruth;" . /TheAjrnen at ; the end of our prayers 
is an vadm'onition-^to intelligence, .to attention, to ; consideration, 
to, 'sincerity,. to devotion,^ to earnestness ; . ; and : stands: sentry, as 
it;were, over our worship,, to -keep it from degenerating;into for- 
mality and lip-service, and a .mere bodily and' unspiritual per- 
formance. , Letvus, then,:. be admonished .-how solemn aching 
prayer is y that it is ^nothing less than, a^ speaking to the Bather of 
our i spirits, and,-- if .there; is any.Teality or worth in it, a real re- 
presentation .of real ; desires to Him whose keen insight; into all 
things gives him a ^perfect .discernment of all qualities, who can- 
not .beldeceived ,by the grandest or the ;niost. specious shams, .and 
.who cannot, fail. to. look upon -all, insincerity and deception,- in a 
thing that; so nearly .concerns his honour, as his worship, with 
disdain and, ire. , ,; . Our , Church. r frequently calls : us -to. a vocal 
concurrence, in her prayers, in, order that we may. not fall-into a 
forgetfulness . of; that .spiritual -accompaniment ..without .whiph 
they are, as our individual :pffe_ri.ng, worthless, and even ofiFensiv.e. 
:Let us, .thenj endeavour to. mean the .prayers of, our Liturgy, .when 
they are used :in the solemn assembly/ to comprehend .their im- 
pbrt, 5 t6-.adopt itheir, sentiments, to tune 'our souls into ,a harmony 
with their spirit, to ;keep our,. attention fixed upon ^their ., sense, 
and^make, them .the vehicle , of correspondent ^wishes ^:in.our; hearts; 
that our Amens may be not. a mere .unmeaning sound, like a .dot 
at the end of a- periodj but the soul's intelligent and hearty 
assentio well-considered 'and approved /requests... 
.;.', But';whilerthe Ameri ; is ; t}rus a^thing of spiritual^impprt, it is 
ar.vocal .act. ^SuchiVis meant to:: be, and. such therefore, it should 
be. ; . .That : is the,; theory ; the ^ fact, should ^^ answer ,to it. ; . : Dur 
Ghurchdntends that her members -should give -an audible :token 
,of their ;co-operatibn in the use: of . her : prayers,, that, they .should 
jhave.an Amen ,in their ^hearts, and. also that they shpuld speak 
iqne ,with their, mo.iiths. ".liet- all the people ; SOT/, Amen," .was 
the direction; of Moses to the .Israelites in view of, the -service 
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appointed' 'for Mbunt-Ebal.. Our rubric is equally' 
" The "people' shall : answer her.e, and at the-end ; of- every prayer, 
Amen." '^(But our habit is- not' as gbod as our lawA -In: fact;; there 
is no part of our Service "that is^treated'in performance. with SO' 
roucH sipvenlin'ess ami neglect.' : 'We - have 'laid -aside the : clerk, 
because' 'his speaking was thought to ; ;he too' 'perfunctory: and 
parrotlike^ : and he wSs apt to' be in practice rather a substitute 
than a leader. But we ; do not seem to be-very forward to 'do for 
ourselves the work which ? hewas^wbnttd ? d6if6r : us' by delegation. 
The Amen too often sinks' into ^an inarticulate whisper, ; and; is 
ra'ther taken 'for granted than heard; - This is: 'not , well. ; A 
soporific grunt is no : proper tribute to a- prayer addressed to the 
high Grod on things of the deepest ' interest. ; And our Service 
loses much /of its sprightliness, and ; its ; power to attract 'dnd con- 
fine the attention, owing to this negligence, . In the early Church, 
we are told, the Amen; was very'full- and /impressive'. ^ When 
Chrysostomministered : ln : Constantinople, the voices of "'the peo- 
ple in the. Amen .were like ; 'the sound of many waters,, and the 
arches of St. Sophia rang with the ; unitecl sound. . - Would- that 
bur sanctuaries echoed 'in- like manner ! Our prayers deserve as 
brave and bold a recognition. ' .Alas '.that -our- hearts are'colder, 
or that any warmth that is in them "should be smothered 1 under 
an unworthy timidity or ''an' artificial ^fastidiousness. 1 Well 
would it ; be ; fbr usj if we 5 were ;ready to say, with the Psalmist, 
"I will speak also of thy commandments before kings, and 'not be 
ashamed."..-' ' '''',-"' "''''' : - "/. '?. ''.' ';.- : / ; /.- ':. t ^ K-- ''^-"' ;.. 
"And all the people shall say,^ Amen." 'OHere^sno^exemption. 
The direction is lo ''all sorts and conditions' of men." 'There is 

'' - - . ' - - r -.-..'$ . .' '" --''," ' : 

no exception ; of age, sex, or station. -The prayer Jpf God's house 
is common prayer, and the ; expression of assent to it should :be uni- 
versal. No voice should be silent^ no lips grudge'their: contri- 
bution to the sum. ''Kings of the earth and all people^ princes 
and all judges of the world, .young men and maidens, old men 
and children," should testify in this way their harmonious union 
in the work of prayer-^-in the presentation of ; requests, in" which 
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all are' interested, to that " God and Father of all," whose " name 
only is excellent/ -and his praise. above heaven and earth.",- 

.We finish this evening .the "survey -of our Morning Prayer, 
which ' has so* long occupied .our- attention. I -trust it will not 
prove to have been < an unprofitable occupation of-. our time. - I 
have sought rather- to develop its (principles and reasons, in- order 
to qualify- you to enter into-it~with more -understanding . and inr 
terest, than to deal- -in minute expostions of its language, or 
detailed accounts of its history, rather, to let you deeper into its 
spirit, than to bring you to a more exact 'and particular acquaint- 
ance, witlr its letter, ll'.am confident that the survey,ruust have- 
deepened your conviction of- -its exceeding 'preciousness, and 
strengthened your sense of the -privilege you enjoy in possessing 
and employing it. And if to such a sense there be added a better 
preparation to 'Worship by it with ,"the spirit and the understand- 
ing," and a warmer desire -to rise to the standard of religious 
feeling and character which it contemplates and aims to recom- 
mend, I shall have attained my object. 

I would not have you bigots, blind to good anywhere, or blind 
to faults s and defects in your own communion; But I, would 
have you 'sensible of God's goodness to you in having cast your 
lot among such rich provisions for your spiritual improvement, 
and in bestowing upon you such suitable and abundant means of 
worshipping him acceptably, and rendering to him a service be- 
fitting his nature and character, and worthy of. the intelligent 
spiritual faculties with which we are endowed. Let us ever- thank 
God that it is our privilege to be members of a true Church, de- 
rived by clear succession from .that, organization which Christ set 
up., in the world; a reformed Church, that has cast off the errors 
of the Papal system; a Catholic Church, that adheres with un- 
wavering steadfastness to "the apostle's doctrine and fellowship;" 
a Church that gives us the word of God "in. our own tongue 
wherein we were born;" that derives all its teaching from that 
word, and sends us to it as the ultimate fountain of truth; that 
teaches us to pray and praise in good words, words easy to be 
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understood by all, yet meet for the. wisest; words inherited from 
.the purest ages of antiquity, hallowed by the use of saints and 
martyrs, and instinct with the living : spirit of truth 4 and godli- 
ness; that gives us permanency and peace amidst the vacillations 
of religious opinion and the ebbs and 'flows of religious Reeling;' 
and .that -only needs to imbue her children with the .truth she 
teaches and the piety she recommends' to make them members of 
"the general assembly and Church; of -the first-born which- are 
written in heaven." Finally,-! cannot ;better conclude than in 
the words of Dr. South : (l If the direction of Solomony the pre- 
cept and example of our Saviour, and lastly, the .piety and ex- 
peri ence of those excellent men and : martyrs, who first com pose d 
and afterward owned our Liturgy with their dearest blood, may-be; 
looked upon as safe and sufficient- guides to xis in our public 'wor- 
ship of God, then, upon the joint authority of all these, we may 
pronounce our Liturgy .the greatest treasure of rational devotion 
in the, Christian world. And I know no ^prayer necessary, that 
is not in the Liturgy, but one/'which is this : That .God would 
vouchsafe to continue the Liturgy itself in use, honour, ! and vene- 
ration in this Church, forever. And I doubt not but all wise, 
sober, and good Christians willj withVequal judgment and affec- 
tion^ give it -their Amen." :. , : , . 

YEA/LET ALL THE PEOPLE -SAY, AMEN-. 



THE END. 
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